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You can realize an enormous saving 
on the cost of best selling books by sub- 
scribing for them before publication. 
LITERARY GUILD members received 
the five books pictured below and seven 
others in one year at a great saving. 
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ITHOUT a doubt, TRADER 
HORN was the book of the 
More 210,000 
copies have been sold already. CIR- 
CUS PARADE sold 60,000 copies and 
TRISTRAM 


And so on down the 


year! than 


is still selling. sold 
52.000 copies. 
list of Guild selections. Members of 


the LITERARY GUILD 
these five books on the day of publi- 


received 


. before the public had an 
opportunity to buy them. The Guild 
was receiving letters of praise for 
choosing BLACK MAJESTY with its 
full-page, colored illustrations, before 


cation 


TT 

The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 

55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 51-McC., 

New York, N. Y. 

I am interested in the 

i me WINGS 

Guild can publish the be 

1 to the 


Ss at a great saving. 


story f ti Guild 


which tel w the 


st new books in» bind 


trade editions and give them 


the average person knew that it had 
been released for sale. 


The Literary Guild of America 
is alone in its field; the only organiza- 
tion in America that gives its members 
twelve outstanding, important, wort- 
while books a year at this tremendous 
cash saving! The Editorial Board has 
proved its ability to select from manu- 
scripts—before publication—the books 
that later attain such 
culation that 
will care to miss them. 
conclusively that it can serve a reading 


wide cir- 
cultured American 
It has proved 


will 
no 


fare so varied from month to month 
that every member will be completely 
satisfied. The Guild has made it 
possible for vou, no matter where you 
live, to be the FIRST in your com- 
munity to read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a few weeks 


later. 
Memberships are FREE! 
The Guild now numbers nearly 


50,000 members. Nearly 50,000 men 
and women have decided that they 


want outstanding books as cheaply as 
they can be bought. The same oppor- 
tunity is yours. 


Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Glenn Frank and Hendrik Willem van 
Loon assist Carl Van Doren, Editor- 
in-Chief, to choose the GUILD book 
each month from the major manu- 


scripts of leading publishers. The 
title they choose is then issued simul- 
taneously with the regular trade 


edition but in a distinctive binding 
stamped with the name and insignia 
of the Guild. This special edition is 
never on sale in 
and will be seen only in the homes of 
Guild members. 


individual volumes 


Mail the coupon at once for your 
copy of Wings, the illustrated booklet 
that tells how this great service and 
saving are made possible by the Guild 
Subscription Plan. 


The Literary Guiid of America, 
INCORPORATED 


55 Fifth’ Avenue, U ept. 51-McC, New York, N. Y. 
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Does the young wile know more 
about feminine hygiene ? 
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= OF the woman who 





is a little older : 


EARS ALONE do not bring 

knowledge when it comes to 
such intimate subjects as feminine 
hygiene. The younger woman may 
belong to a circle less given to 
whispering, less given to mystery. 
And members of this younger set 
often surprise the woman in het 
thirties by their open-eyed famil- 
iarity with matters—a fa- 
miliaricy which completely over- 
shadows the half-truths and mis- 
leading information that were cur- 
rent a few years ago. 


these 


So the days of furtive secrecy are 
gone and the real mother rejoices 
that her daughter can face such 
facts more frankly than the older 
generation. 


The shadow cast by 
a constant dread 


Every married woman knows the 
feeling of dread which has sur- 
rounded this whole question ever 
since she can remember. She has 
seen bottles in the homes of her 
friends. Bottles bearing the 
hideous s!cull-and-crossbones. 
Bottles containing bichloride 
of mercury and various com- 


»! n bottles, 
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pounds of carbolic acid. Bottles at 
which doctors and nurses shake 
their heads disapprovingls 

And yet, if these poisons are not 
used, how is any woman to obtain 


real, surgical cleanliness? 


Why Zonite is supplanting 
these poisons 


Where so great a need existed, 
there was bound to be an answer. 
In this case the answer was Zonite, 
the great, new personal antiseptic. 
And not only an antiseptic, but a 
germicide. Zonite actually kills 
germs stamps them out com- 
pletely 

With Zonite, no woman need have 
any It will not harden the 
membranes. It will not 
cause areas of scar-tissue. It will 
not lead to accidental poisoning if 
swallowed by mistake. Zonite 1s a 
godsend to every woman in the 
country 


fears 


delicate 


This remarkable antiseptic is ab- 
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solutely non-poisonous, absolutely 
non-caustic, absolutely harmless 
to body tissues, in every phase of 
its use. It can even be held in the 
mouth; in fact pre- 
scribing it for oral hygiene and 
using it in their own homes. 


dentists are 


Yet Zonite is actually far stronger 
than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be allowed on the body! 


This free booklet answers 
all questions 


You will find the whole subject of 
feminine hygiene covered in the 
special booklet mentioned in the 
A booklet that has 
set at rest the fears of thousands of 
women. Frank and authoritative. 
And free. Send for it today. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


coupon below 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, scratches, 
sunburn, etc. Also as a powerful deodorant 


én vanishing cream form. Large tube, 50 
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Lucky Money . . . . « + by Jackson Gregory 10 
The Prisoner in the Opal . . by A. E. W. Mason 36 
There is Naught but Courage . by Gordon Young 74 Cos. Back titnnenii 


SHORT STORIES 


Cutie Complex by Adela Rogers St. Johns and Dick Hyland 18 HOW TO BECOME 





The Big “I” and “Me” Man . by Edmund M. Littell 28 A FLIER 

Three Throws for a Nickel . by J. P. McEvoy 42 

Between the Lines . . . - by WillIrwin 50 By Robert Copeland 
No Odds Too Great ... . by James B. Connolly 58 ; 7: 

The Affairs of Achmed . « by Michael Storm 62 ae pelagrssge ye tgs se 
Wise Guy . . . «. « « «+ by William Slavens McNutt 68 asked questions in the 


United States. Colonel Paul 


ARTICLES Henderson, “father of the 


; ao 
How 20 Milli —_— air mail” and Manager of 
yen ing es aa the National Air Trans- 








Wall Street Wild . «+ ww « by B. C. Forbes 14 
Th bh Hell to Gi Ma port, tells you all about 
roug ellto Glory . - oS . James Hopper 22 aviation as a career. 
A Humorist Nominates a High- A 
brow .. . + by Donald Ogden Stewart 26 
Cohen Batting fed —— - + by Bozeman Bulger 32 
Noguchi—Microbe Hunter . . by Frederick Tisdale 40 THE MYSTERY OF 
This American’s Fight to Win 
Back the Seas . . . . « byCharles J. McGuirk 46 THE LIVING ALIBI 
The City Slicker . . by O. O. McIntyre 54 By Seldon Truss 
Wonder What John D. natin ? Now 
feller Talks About?. . . by Stanley King 56 Plunge into this maze of op 
Hard-Hitting Advice to Saeee strange disappearances and in p: 
Men - % - + «+ by Gene Tunney 66 murders, which begins in a 
o ° "ud 
He Dreamed "$1,300 into the September sssue. Can " 
$50,000,000 . . . . . . by Frazier Hunt 72 the beautiful Jasmine s CH) 
‘ Bronsart ever escape from to 5) 
FEATURES this labyrinth of terror? can 
The author defies you to —_ 
The Major Sport. . - + by Berton Braley 9 solve his human riddle. 
Seeing America from the Clouds 
—New York... . by Farr 35 
Minding Our Business in the G ay 
Nineties . . by Richard V. Culter 48 AN ANALYSIS OF 
Sounding pied ‘Tinkling 50 MILLIONAIRES 
Cymbals .. . 80 
How You Can Win $7," aa 83 By zs « Forbes 
Don’t Go to Paris!”’ Says Dean ' 
Cornwell . . . . . . «. by Gove Hambidge 85 The foremost financial 
Hot Apple Pie . . . . . . by Ben Boyden 89 writer of America _— 
2s : . you some startling “X-ray 
Picking the Winners of the - P pictures” of the men be- 
Human Race .. by William Johnston 93 hind colossal American 
Cover Design by willy Pogany % fortunes. 
McCLURE’S, Published Monthly by the MAGUS MAGAZINE CORPORATION, at 221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
| Quirk, President Wm. ¢ Leng rel, Vice ine an address, give the old address as well as the tioners’ Hall, London. McClure’s is fully protected by G 
Pre ident; Kathryn Dougherty, Secretary; Robert L new and allow five weeks for the first copy to reach copyright and nothing that appears in it may be re | 
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Training 


PREPARING 
you to fill a fine 
Drafting job at 
a substantial 
faise in pay... 


Employment 


FINDING you 
the better-paid 
Osition and 
LACING you 
in it, or money 
refunded . . . « 


7 
Come into Drafting 
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Agreement ed Pay Men who can read blue-prints and draw plans are “sitting pretty” 
a these days. No wonder, when you consider that every machine, every build- 
ing, all industrial activities start on the Drafting table! Intensive production, e f 
record-breaking construction operations, have created a great demand for a 
expert Draftsmen capable of designing and calculating original plans. 
t : his . ~ 1 
Ueed 00 oe et ald pantion. $40 to $100 a week paid to Expert Draftsmen \Y I, 
We oon ‘ » pal Get this point—that Drafting isn’t just one line of work—it reaches out adi. 
into the Electrical, Manufacturing, Building Construction, Automotive and 8) 
Structural industries. That is why you'll find well-paid Drafting positions RNs 
advertised in all industrial centers of the U. §. 70,000 vacancies reported ¥ 


in the past 12 months. And that is why I advise men to go into Drafting, 
particularly if handicapped by lack of high-school and college education. 


I da you are in competition with high-sc hool and colle grad 


ca 
ver 


uates for the better-paid jobs. You must have specialized train- 


ing to win. —— 


“AY 
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2 WIN. 
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The Entering Wedge to Success in all tins 
Building and Manufacturing Lines aay G| 
| recommend Drafting, too, because it can be QUICKLY learned 1 (3 
at home, in spare time—without quitting your job, without is 
losing a day’s time or a dollar in pay. Because you’re sure there | et} 





A Fine Drafting Job will be a good position waiting when you are ready for it. And because 


the work isso fascinating and offers better-than-ordinary chances for ad- 


‘ OF. rai e—o : “see? ; ‘ 
and a 507% rales ¥ met a vancement. For the Draftsman is in close contact with important work 
penny of cost! and BIG MEN, and he is right in line for promotion to Superinten- 
Now, at a cost you can afford, ontermsofonly dent and other executive positions. 


$6 per month, you can actually BUY a fine . 
Drafting position and a substantial increase Drafting Lessons 
lctually FREE. 


in pay. A million-dollar institution guaran- 

tees both—the training, then the employment. 
to prove you can learn at 
home, in your spare time! 


Under money-back penalty. 
You will never have a more seri- 


This agreement brings you your SECOND 
CHANCE. Torepair a neglected education, 

ous personal problem th an decid- 
ing your future life-work—so 


to specialize, to change to a line where you 
can get ahead more rapidly. Read it, and 
+! 
The American 
School we merely urge vou to LOOK 
INTO Drafting. See how you like it, see if you learn 
Chartered 31 years a8 as readily as most men do, get the facts about the op- 


n EDUCATIONAL 
nstitution and like the 
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investigate i 








portunities, the salaries paid, 


MM best resident schools the jobs open, the chances 
™and colleges, conducted f - This i hy 

. or promotion. nis 1s Why, 

NOT FOR PROFIT. We of- ie hoodie 
fer plete, thorough up-to. ©M receipt of your name, we 

date instruction, built by 200 will send you the first three 


le ne Educators, Engineers lessons of our Draft- 
Fxecutives. A unique in- , without 

n, built to meet the spec ifications of 2 : 
paid jobs as laid down by employers cost or obligation. 
mselves, yet simplified for ready un- 
Jerstanding by men with only common 


ing course 










ure the first in the home study 
need of giving a 
I 


0. C. MILLER, Director Extension Work, 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
Dept. DC-56, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

} 


Please send without t bligation 
1. Three Drafting Lessons 
2 Facts about the pportunities in Drafting 
3. Your agreement to train and place me under money-back 
penalty 









~ J 
O. C. MILLER Shi ths. anneenien tie 
Director Extension Work COMPLETE SERVIC 


raining, 


to ambitious 
nployment. Which 





Name 
Address 
BG accucwre ; Occupation 
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Hard-Hitting Reading for High-Powered Readers— 
c: That's What You Will Find in | 
September | 


NEW M°CLURES | 


Watch our speed in the next issue. You will more than like the 
pace we set for fiction and feature stories. Do you want a fast-mov- 
ing mystery that will keep you on the jump? It is here. Ora 
swift business struggle between old and young captains of industry? 
[t 1s here. Perhaps you will enjoy a battle of wits in which an 
actor sleuth hits a tangled trail of robbery? How about a good dash 
of roughneck humor? We have them. And our articles are in the 
van of the big parade of business and its leaders. Glance at these 
few samples of our September line-up: 





y 
THE MYSTERY OF THE LIVING B. C. FORBES ANALYZES 
ALIBI 50 MILLIONAIRES 
By Sheldon Truss The foremost financial writer of America 


will give you some startling “X-ray pictures” 
of our plutocrats. Answers to: What makes 
eter their wheels go round? Are they lucky or are 
Unaccountable deeds of violence follow one . : , : 
: Paeigs: : they geniuses? How do they sense opportunity 
another until a whole city is paralyzed with ae . ay 
. . and grab it? How do they go about their big 
wonder and horror. Those caught in the net 4 . 
Pets - deals? What way can I follow their example 
of the drama move like figures in a nightmare me 
and profit by it? 
and you move with them entranced. : 


PLAIN SAILING HOW TO BECOME A FLIER 
By Robert Copeland 


Thousands of boys and girls want to follow 
the lead of Charles Lindbergh and Amelia Ear- 
hart. Thousands more would like to be mail 
pilots or break into the commercial end of a 
great future business. But where begin? Col. 
Paul Henderson, general manager of the Na- 
tional Air Transport, tells you all about it in 
this interview with him. 


Beginning one of the most baffling, haunting 
stories of crime on a grand scale imaginable. 


By Hugh Wiley 


Of a Colonel and a cow that went to sea, or 
at least took a trip down the Mississippi to- 
gether aboard a tug and its tow. What hap- 
pened to the roughneck crew and these irreg- 
ular passengers—? Plenty, we'll say, and a 
man is likely to laugh his head off before he’s 
through with this amazing journey. 


THE MAN WHO COULDN’T QUIT 
By Lawrence Perry 


LORD JOHN ROLLS IN 
” ; By James B. Connolly 
There is lots of talk going round about gray : 
heads in business and how good a man is after 
the frost hits his temples. Lawrence Perry has 
written a crackerjack high-pressure short story 
in which Youth and Age stage a battle as fero- 
cious and final as that between two buffaloes 


for herd mastery. 


This writer of A-1 sea yarns does a crook 
story for a change, and does it toa T. Indeed, 
his Lord John is a genuine character creation, 
a rare event in fiction, who keeps you guessing 
from the time he steps from the freight train— 
a hobo—until he makes his final bow—a hero. 


HUSBAND IN NAME ONLY THROUGH HELL TO GLORY 
By Frank R. Adams By James Hopper 

This is one of those original yarns that come The unbelievable record of our Medal Heroes 
along only once in a blue moon. Imagine your- —the flaming epic of our A. E. F. men. Read 
self playing the part of a husband to a pretty the incredible yet true tale of Sergeant Sydney 
girl that you have just met, so as to save her Gumpertz for yourself. Ten to one you agree 
from a trying situation. Can’t you see the fun with us—and then some—that these soldier 
and ticklishness of it? Mr. Adams does! yarns put Hopper in a class by himself. 


Better Tell Your Newsdealer to Reserve Your Copy Now! On Sale Aug. 17th 
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The Gambler 


He gambles that a “lucky break” will 
come to him in the course of time 

















come TOMORROW or NEXT WEEK or NEXT YEAR. 


They gamble that FATE, some day, some way, will make 
them rich! They risk their whole lives on what may COME to 
them in the course of TIME. 

This is a WORSE form of GAMBLING than gambling for 
MONEY with a card sharp or a ‘“‘three shell game’’ expert. 

Gambling on what TIME and FATE have in store for you 
is more costly than any other form of gambling known. 


You lose MORE than money. You lose your SELF- 
RESPECT. You lose the self-respect of those about you. 


And as each year passes your CHANCE to amount to any- 
thing becomes slimmer and slimmer. 


You get discouraged. You begin to feel that fate is AGAINST 
you. You complain secretly about your ill luck. Perhaps you hide 
your shortcomings behind a whole flock of easy EXCUSES. 


But the hard, cold world doesn’t care about you. 


M = men live in the HOPE that their ‘‘lucky break’’ will 





You've got to look out for YOURSELF. 


Time alone cannot help you. If it could, EVERY man over | 
70 would be rich. 


You cannot COUNT on luck or fate or circumstances. If you 
could, EVERYBODY would get rich at some time or other. 


Your life is too precious to waste away WAITING for ‘‘some 
thing to turn up.’’ 


There’s ONE SURE WAY—~yes, ONLY one sure way—to 
get what you want out of life. 


Nothing can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your brain 
just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY your 
earning power. 


There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per cent is unused. It lies 
dormant. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for us 
to use it. For the mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
through exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
idleness. 


/ = -_* , 
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inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, 
independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.”’ 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to 
learn something to their advantaye—will ACT on their impulse 
to send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do nothing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings 


| of the mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved 


| ones, don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 


What can you DO about it? That is the question you are | 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


Read this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of other individuals who had the same problems you 
have. Over 650,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, | 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and 
of all ages have read this book and have changed their whole 
scheme of existence as a result. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of | 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. | 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your | 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, | 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make | 
your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you how 
to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
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whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 458, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 458, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name 


Address 


City State a 4 
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For a Prize 
Detective- 
Mystery Novel 


Offers you. anyone. and everyone $7,500 for the best 
mystery story submitted on or before January 1. 1929 


This contest is being conducted in conjunction with Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York and is open to any author or coauthors under 


the follow ing conditions: 


1. All manuscripts submitted must be strictly 
original work 
In length, stories should not be less than 
70.000 words nor more than 100,000 words 


The New McClure’s will pay $5,000.00 
cash tor all serial rights to the prize-win- 
ning story and Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany of New York will pay $2,500.00 in 
idvance royalty on the sale of the novel 
in book form 


4. Evervone, whether a subscriber or reader 
ot the New McClure’s, may enter this 
contest, except persons in any way con- 
nected with the magazine or Frederick A 
Stokes Company, or their relatives. Con 
testants can eXamine copies ol the New 
McClure’s at its office 221 West 57th 
Street. New York City, or the public 


5. Competing manuscripts under a nom de 
plume must be mailed on or before January 
1, 192 All manuscripts submitted in this 
contest must be plainly addressed to Curtis 

own, Ltd. 116 West 39th St.. New 


cision on the prize-winning novel shall be 
announced in the New McClure’s, as soon 
as possible after judgment is reached 


Dramatic, movie and translation rights to 
the prize novel are reserved to the author 


8. The accepted story will be run serially in 
the New McClure’s during the spring and 
summer of 1929 and published in book 
form by Stokes in the fall of that year 


9. Final judgment on the prize winner is to 
be made by the Editorial staffs of the 
New McClure’s and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


10. In the event the judges should determine 
that any two novels are tied for first prize 
the entire amount ($7,500.00) will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 


11. A competitor may send in as many manu- 
scripts as he or she chooses. 


It is hoped that other novels submitted 
besides the prize winner may be found worthy 
of publication, and the publishers reserve the 
privilege of accepting such works by contract 


*k 


B 
York, and marked Mvysterv Detective and terms to be separately arranged 


Competition Contestants are advised to write to Curtis 

Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St.. New York 
The competition is open to everyone re- for circular containing full details and form 
¥ {| of nationality or residence De- ot agreement 


Start Now 
Here is your chance to win 
$7,500 CASH 


For writing A PRIZE mystery story 
CL OS 
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“Quick! Unlock 
that Door 


MOMENT of hesitation—then from Marette’s slim 
black revolver there leaped a spurt of smoke and 


flame. 


The special constable lurched back against the cell bars 
as the others stood bewildered before the sudden fury of 
this girl; while behind the locked door Jim Kent watched 
in tense silence, every nerve alert, every drop of blood 


in his body on fire. 


Who was this ‘‘girl of mystery’’? What had lured her, 
alone, into the remote wilderness? Why should she, rich, 
educated, beautiful, risk her life to save a self-confessed 
murderer from the hangman’s noose? What strange story 


lay behind her own dark secret? 


To know the answer—follow these people through 
their swift, wild, thrilling adventures—such as you 
can find only in the wonderful stories of 


JAMES 


)»? 


* 


OLIVER 


CURWOOD 


—whose famous Out-door Stories of Adventure, Mystery & Romance 
are Known and Loved Throughout the World. New Uniform Edition 
Now Offered for the First Time and at A Splendid Special Bargain 


Now Is Your Chance To Hit the Trail 
to God’s Country—with Curwoop! 
For here, indeed, is a rare opportunity. 
Here, at last, is your chance to get in 
permanent library form the great books 
that lift you from humdrum cares and 
affairs and carry you off to a balsam- 

scented wilderness. 


Here You Meet Real Men and Women 
Men and women who glory in danger, 
who laugh at death and fight their battles 
in theopen—menandwomenof the North- 
land which Curwood knows as does no 
other living author. 

That is why every new book he writes 
is hailed by countless thousands of eager 
readers. Each year for the past six years 
he has written a book that has sold over 
100,000 copies. No other author has such 
a record. That is why you have in store 
such a treat as you have never dreamed of. 

For Curwood is no ‘‘front porch’’ na- 
ture writer. He has spent years and 
has travelled thousands of miles in that 
country where men battle against cold 
and hardship and lurking dangers, shar- 
ing their adventures, living their lives, 
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inspired by one great purpose—to take 
his readers into the very heart of nature, 
that they may know and love it as he does. 


Curwoop’s Readers Number Millions 
That is why his stories are so real that 
millions of people thrill to them, feel 
themselves taking actual part in the 
breathless adventures with which his 
pages are crowded. That is why his 
stories have been translated into a dozen 
different languages. 


Here Are Worth While Books for 
Worth While People 


Books for You and Every Member of Your 
Family — Books to Read Over and Over 
Again with Ever Increasing Delight. 

As Curwood lures you into his beloved 
Northland, you meet red-blooded heroes, 
daring heroines, mounted police, Indians, 
half-breeds, criminals, refugees, cryptic 
Chinese, mysterious and beautiful girls. 
As you witness a succession of dramatic 
and vivid experiences of life in its wildest 
forms, all flaming with the fire of the 
elemental passions of that rugged coun- 
try, you feel that never was there such 

magic writing! 













12 SPLENDID VOLUMES 


4000 THRILLING PAGES 
Entertainment for 100 nights 
if you sign the coupon now. 







As you are swept along in the irresis- 
tible rush of swift-speeding incidents, 
rough adventures, heroic moments, you 
realize that here indeed are books that 
will be boon companions for a lifetime. 


First Uniform Edition 
Special Low Price Short Time Offer 


And now—the first uniform Edition of Curwood's 
Romance and Adventure is ready. Publishers, 
manufacturers and Curwood himself have com- 
bined to cut down costs and sacrifice royalties so 
that we could offer this first edition at a price 
within the reach of all. 


Complete Sets FREE on APPROVAL 


All these Great Books are Included 


Back to God’s Country The River's End 
The Ancient Highway The Flaming Forest 
The Gentleman of Courage The Alaskan 

The Country Beyond The Black Hunter 
The Valley of Silent Men Kazan 

The Courage of Capt. Plum Swift Lightning 


SEND NO MONEY - just sign the coupon where 


the arrow points and mail it today. Enjoy these 
books at our expense for ten days. If you do not 
find, in them, recreation, relaxation, Nature lore 
and education rolled into one; if you do not con 
sider that they hold more thrills for you than the 
best show you ever saw at the theatre; if you 

do not feel that they will makea valuable per- ° 
manent addition to your library; if you do o 
not consider them a wonderful bargain— ¢ 

then send them back at our expense! 
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truins romance 


Popularity Passes by those 
who have halitosis 


W expe N you go away on your vacation you 
ect to have a good time-——to meet and 
al be liked by them 
Is ene inything that may prevent this? Yes 
Halitosis (unpleasant breath) can minimize every 
ther charm you have 
Don't fool yourself as thousands do that you 
r have halitosis. The insidious thing about it 
that it does not announce itself to the victim 
But it does to others. And that offends 


Why take this unnecessary risk when by usin 


Listerine with its powerful deodorant properties 
it yourself on the polite and popular side 
Keep a bottle handy always and rinse the mouth 
A t oft especially bef *ting others 
By t A if you g d we lggest 
t ke seve ott vith you. Ther 
will be ens of ti wl Lister vill cor 
in hand: For freshening up after a_ long 
motor ride, for instance, as a stimulating substi 
tute for a bath when a bath cannot be had (you 
know how it is in Europe) and for the daily care 
f the mouth. Lambert Pharmacal Company 
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LISTE RT 


The safe antiseptic 


























Don’t fool 
yourself 


Since halitosis never an 
nounces itself to the vic 
tim, you simply cannot 
know when you have it. 





Have you tried 
the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream? 
Cools your skin while 
you shave and keeps it 
cool afterward. An out 


standing shaving cream in 
every respect 
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The Major Sport 


By BERTON BRALEY 


H, THERE'S a kick to tennis when you learn the inner ORGET the bunk and blither and the maxims and the 
art of it, platitudes, 
And there's a thrill to polo, and a ball-game has a zest, (For Business still is Business, and it can’t be otherwise 


And golf can be a passion when you get to be a part of it; 
But all of these are nothing more than Minor Sports at best 


The Major Sport is keener far, a battle far more glamorous 


Forget the Office Mottoes and the highly moral attitudes, 


But play an honest game to win and gain an honest prize 


The game is not for weaklings, and the rules are not for 





blunderers, 


Than any on the playing field that wins the crowd's acclaim; 
And give-and-take's the gospel and you cannot dodge the same 


A gamble with the Gods of Chance and with the Fates that 
hammer us, 
A game we try until we die—and Business is the Game! 


But woe unto the buccaneers, the pirates and the plunderers, 


For soon or late the Sportsman wins and Business is the game! 


E PLAY it for the shekels, and we play it for the fun 
ot >} 
We play it with a worried frown or play it with a smile, 
And some men lose their money, and a few men make a ton 
of 1t, 
But every fellow plays it in his individual style 
It keeps the home fires burning, and it sends the ships 
a'traveling, 
It's Profit and Adventure and Accomplishment and Fame, 





So, never mind the platitudes, and never mind the caviling, 


/ Yy The whole world is the stadium—and Business is the Game! 
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Beginning: A Glorious Story of a Gentleman of Virginia 


By JACKSON GREGORY 


Author of those Thrilling Novels, ‘Timber Wolf’’ and ‘‘The Everlasting Whisper” 


HE man lost in the desert and dying of thirst was 

mocked by visions. He had watched heat hazes 

quiver and dance and had seen them change magically 
ato cool pools with the greenest of green trees bending 
ver them, trailing dripping branches in the water. He 
had dashed forward, hurling himself with a little choking 
cry into the shadowy waters only to fill his mouth with 
hot sand. The vision faded; momentary sanity returned 
but to torment him; he lay staring up at the implacable 
sky, meaning to lie thus until he died. But inevitably 
some remnant of earth-clinging stubbornness prodded him 


to his feet, and he went on 
Once he squatted in the thin, inadequate shade of a 
creosote bush. His wandering eves showed him a drear, 
wind-rippled expanse of blazing white sand stretching 
limitlessly north, south, east and west. There were long 
level stretches where nothing grew, the color of bleached 
there were hillocks and ridges dotted with sparse 
The sun beat down pitilessly; he got the im- 


bones; 
irv bushes 
pression that the sun was a laughing devil flailing the 
earth with a red-hot iron rod, like some mad demon strik- 
ng an enormous copper kettle. He could feel the blows on 
Nis Cat drums 


From squatting he slipped forwar« 


1 lav face down. 


| and 


10 


After a long while, during which perhaps he slept or, at 
anv rate, was mercifully half-unconscious of his tortures, 
he sat up. Always he saw visions after each fragmentary 
rest. But never before anything quite like this. A house 
just yonder, not a hundred yards away, roof, stovepipe 
and one end of the wall standing out clear against the hot 
sky, the rest of the house hidden by a long sand ridge. 


F HE knew anything, he knew that he had stood on 
that same ridge a little while ago, peering out beneath 
his hands, striving to fathom the immense distances, seek- 
ing a tuft of palm, some sign of water. There had been 
no house there. He knew. Yet now he saw it 
The thing was disturbingly bright and gay. It had a 
vivid green roof, the same deep, cool green of the trees 
drooping about the vanished pools. The walls were soft, 
cool gray-blue; the one window which he could see above 
the sand bank was trimmed with a livelier, darker blue 
but cool, too. There was a little streamer of smoke from 
the stovepipe. There were flower-boxes under the window, 
and bright red flowers bloomed away as though there were 
no such things on earth as sandy desert wastes 
He took a step forward and stopped and grew rigid. The 
gay little house began to move; it appeared to drift along 
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like a yacht on a placid lake, like a swan sailing. 

The man buried his face in his hands. Then of a sudden 
he jerked his head up and began to sniff. He fancied that 
down through the quiet air floated the fragrance of coffee 
boiling; surely it was wafted to him from the little house. 
He fairly leaped forward, new vigor in a wasted body 
which was almost at the end of all endurance, and tried 
to call out. Then, dazed, he watched how the house 
floated on, how it seemed for a moment to be rising up, 
how then it was surely sinking back into the earth. Low- 
er and lower until only the top of the window, the roof 
and the stovepipe were outlined against the horizon 
Then only santana pipe; then the pipe alone 

A smoke-stack, a thin wisp of smoke—it was some 
pleasure steamer voyaging across. a deep-blue ocean, 
headed for an island where glassy cool streams of water 
ran down to white beaches 

Again he hid his face in his hands. Now he stood weep- 
ing, the terrible and agonized weeping of a man who had 
no tears to moisten the seared, blood-shot eyeballs. But 
he was no longer able to control himself; he must look 
again. There was his house once more, no steamer at all, 
but the little house reappearing slowly, bit by bit, lifting 
from behind the billow of white sand. How gay it was 
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Illustrations by 
A N. Simpkin 


A Great Novel 
of the Southwest 
Where the Glamor 

of Old Spain 
Challenges the Glory 


of New America 


Money 


with its green shade at the window! How cool it would 
be inside! 

He began running toward it, then checked himself, 
stood a moment tottering and undecided, a man balanced 
physically and mentally. Of a sudden he whirled about 
and began fleeing. Once he glanced over his shoulder; the 
gay little house was following him! He shrieked aloud; 
it was the first sound to break through his swollen lips for 
hours, torn from him by an emotion which could not be 
made voiceless so long as life fluttered within him. He 
did not look back again, but ran, stumbling and falling 
and staggering up again, plunging out across the empty 
wastes. When he thought that he heard a voice calling 
to him he but ran the harder. When he thought that some 
one ran after him he tried to scream again and went on 
And when at last he felt a pair of sinewy arms about him 
he began to fight with them and, fighting, fainted 


T WAS a very drowsy Sunday morning on the Honey- 
cutt ranch; a sluggish morning, even torpid. All Sun- 
days here were listless; this one peculiarly so on account of 
last night's festivities. Charlie Krebs, the hired man, had 
gone down to Nacional on the border and had returned as 
the small hours were growing long again, sans sobriety 











und sans money, his one companion the old demijohn 
which in its time had made so many trips to Nacional that 
the way if left to 
The Honeycutt girls had gone to the dance over at 
this late hour in the 
were slap-slapping about in the big kitchen, 


might have been expected to know 
tself 
Cottonwood Springs and now at 
morning 
awning and gossiping and quarreling as was their sisterly 


while pick In their own 






















| ig at scraps of breakfast 
fa n thev looked nearly as blearv as Charlie Krebs, a 
ed, lack-luster, slatternly quartet, by the morning light 
Of a sudden they were made 
onscious Of an ex slosive com- 
motion out in the vard A bov 


of nine or ten, the voungest and 


todav the most nearly wide 
aw ake of the brood ot Honev- 
utt, came harging to the 


house, whooping at the top of 
his lungs 

What's eatin’ Benny?’ de- 
manded Agnes “Got a 
inside his shirt or what?’ 


he Cc 


Circus!’ velled the flving 
Benny, waving his old straw 
hat 

Charlie Krebs, half - way 


across the bare vard, stopp. d to 
teeter a moment and look about 
him owlishly 


If | ain got 
the lee-tees, 
said Krebs, it 
eae 
ometl 
‘ 
LL { iS 
9 
Ses 
i\ 
i of 
Hone, 
( ctit hoved 
Martha out of 
| wav and met 
er | e brothet 
Benny the 
Have “If a queenly lady should find 
P ; 1» herself obliged to say ‘Off 
hat be with his head!’ it would sound 
ke ; like that,” mused Rapidan 
nb ; 
O 
hit me snapped Benny, and all in one breath with 
he req I te i is, just the other side the 
old cow bat Yo in't see from here, but I sav it ts.’ 
His sister Je ¢ n square about and thrust him 
own the k steps aga ymmanding tersel\ 
Go tind o st what it is, ninn 
Ands wt of a man it is, Bennv,’’ called Marv. 
Bent is gone mg that Charlie Krebs finally went 
ifrer hin And in his turn Krebs was for so long a time 
of that the four sisters were tempted to venture 
forth themselves Buc at last, with manv a backward 
ook in Be \ 
Ita is exac' lv,’ he admitted grudgingly. ‘'I 
guess it's a kind of store on wheels 
Store riggled Martha What's the bov talking 
Well, anyway, it's a little house that horses pull, and 
here's everything in it and on the carts it pulls along after 
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it,"’ maintained Benny. ‘‘I saw in the door, and one of the 
canvases was sort of pushed back, and I could see pots and 
pans and saddles ad spurs and machinery and ropes and 
augurs and guns and pulleys and tools and boxes and bags 
of things and churns—’ 
What kind of a man is he, Benny?’’ asked the thought- 
ful Mary 
He was stopped, readin’ the big sign the sheriff tacked 
up on the cow barn,”’ said Benny. ‘‘An old man with 
whiskers all over his face, a long face, too, like a horse—"’ 
“Come ahead; let's go see,’’ 
called Jennie and led the way 
There was the little house, 
very bright and gay with red 
and green and blue paint and 


with its blooming flower- 
boxes. It ran on wheels—was 
evidently reared upon the 


chassis of a long-bodied truck 
-and pulled by a sturdy team 
of six horses. One could not 
take in everything at a glance; 
far from it. Yet there were the 
horses, the house-wagon or, 
more properly, the wagon- 
house; behind it a canvas- 
covered, two wheeled trailer; 
behind that another trailer, 
also with its canvas. Tethered 
to the final trailer were a Jersey 
milk cow and a saddle-horse, 
proud head lifted, ears tipped 
forward. 

‘It has doors and windows 


and everything! Look! The 
front doors open up so 

the driver can sit inside 

and it’s got a little 

porch instead of a dash- 

board yelled Benny 

as the driver, who, as 

3ennv had said, had been read- 


ing the remnants of the poster 
ked on the barn, got down 
and turned toward them. The 
four Honeycutt girls stopped 
dead in their tracks and, with 
common impulse, glared at 
their little brother. The man 
did have a beard; that was cer- 
tain. A jet-black beard of per- 
haps ten days’ growth. 
Equally certain, the stranger 
could have appeared “‘old”’ to 
no one not of Bennv’s extreme 
Tall and spare and 
brown, he stood looking at them with a look of pro- 
He still kept the reins in his 


youth 


found gravity in his eves 


hand; one booted foot rested on the hub of the wheel 
over which he had climbed down in his very leisurely 
descent 

After a moment he lifted his free hand to the wide- 


brimmed black Stetson topping the something more than 
six feet of him, removed the hat in the same unhurried 
all his gestures and broke the silence 
which had fallen. His deep gravity remained; his voice 
was low and soft and, like himself, unhurrying. A linger- 
ing drawl, unmistakably that of a Southerner, was oddly 
in keeping with the man’s every look and act; so to speak, 
it completed and crowned the harmoniousness of him. 

‘Good morning, ladies."’ It was almost, yet not quite, 
“Good mawnin’ “I'd be considerably grieved if I 
thought I was trespassing on you folks.”’ 

‘A store on wheels, that’s what he’s got!"’ exclaimed 
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Charlie Krebs. 
jigs. Haw!”’ 

The tall man gave no sign that he heard 

Agnes, the oldest of the four sisters, feeling the family 
honor and dignity in her keeping, was opening her mouth 
to say something when Jennie, the youngest and pertest, 
forestalled her with a flippant: 

‘“We don’t want to buy anything, mister... Then: “Pa 
don't like peddlers around, anyway,”’ she poured forth for 
full measure. 

He listened attentively, still standing hat in hand, 
though the sun beat down with the full heat of mid- 
morning. When she had done he 
turned for the first time toward 
Charlie Krebs, saying gravely: 

‘This is vour father?”’ 

“Good Lord, no!"’ cried Jennie, 
red with shame, as the blowzy face 
of Krebs wreathed itself in a pleased 
grin. ‘That's just Charlie Krebs, a 
hired hand.”’ 

‘Seems like to me, stranger,’’ ob- 
served Charlie Krebs, scratching his 
head as one who would cudgel his 
drowsy brain and stir some luke- 
warm memory, ‘I've seen that horse 
of yours somewhere.’’ He pointed to 
the high-headed black ilies 
tethered with the Jersey to the rear 
trailer 

The stranger volunteering no re- 
mark, Krebs scratched his head 
again, shook it once or twice and 
then fell to whittling. But again 
and again he looked curiously at the 
horse 

Agnes and Jennie, seeing their sis- 
ters beginning to withdraw, under- 
stood their impelling motive im- 
mediately and were quick to follow 
suit 

“We're having breakfast, mister,”’ 
Agnes explained. ‘‘Then we'll come 
out and see what you've got. That 
won't do any hurt, I guess.”’ 

He made no effort to stay them 
For a moment he stood looking 
thoughtfully into the crown of his 
hat, then, replacing the hat on his 
head, he transferred his meditative 
gaze briefly to the notice in bold 
black letters on the side of the barn. 

‘‘How far down to Nacional?’’ he 
asked. 

Both Benny and Charlie Kreks 
started to answer, but Benny got the 
words out first. 

‘“Twentv mile, mister.”’ 

‘Your father isn’t at home?” 

‘Nope. Down to Nacional.” 

‘*Your mother?” 

‘“‘Gone,'’ said Benny unemotionally. ‘‘Her and Pa had a 
big row last week, and Ma, she took her things and went 

“What did you want Ma and Pa for?’’ asked Benny 
‘Want to sell ‘em somethin’?”’ 

‘‘T have to go down to Nacional,” the stranger told him. 

My team is tired. I'd ride the black there and leave my 
outfit here for a few hours if I had permission.” 

“Guess that would be all right,’ hazarded Benny. 

““T'd pull on a bit, out of the way; across the fields yon- 
der where the spring is. Will you run to the house like a 
good kid and ask your sisters.”’ 

“I'll go ask Aggie,”’ said Benny and went on his errand 

‘Seems like I’ve seen you, too, somewheres,’’ said Krebs. 


‘Step up ladies and buy your rig-a-ma- 
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and after it his gravity remained 


The stranger mounted to his seat. It was a comfortable 
chair just inside his front door; his long legs were thrust 
out upon his little front porch. Charlie Krebs stared 
wondering], 

“Cripes!"” he ejaculated under his breath. He stepped 
closer and craned his neck in an unhidden effort to see all 
that might be seen 

“Say! You got someone with you! Sick man?” 

The stranger nodded and released his brake. 

“T'Il wait over at the spring,” he said 

The six horses thrust their stalwart necks deep into their 
collars, and the house moved off slowly, the trailers fol 
lowed, led horse and COW 
brought up the rear. Charlie 
Krebs burst into laughter and 
siapped the dust out of his over- 
alls. Then again he fell to 
scratching his head. 

“I know that jasper and | 
know that horse,’’ he said 
aloud. ‘‘But I can’t place ‘em 
I'veseen ‘em somewheres. Now 
a man might forget another 
man's face—anyhow, when it’s 
run to whiskers—but a man 
never ought to forget a horse 
And that jasper won't help out 
any. He's the kind that won't 
say ‘yes’ and won't say ‘no.’ " 

He shook his head, back and 
forth, back and forth. He was 
still at it when twenty minutes 
later the four Honeycutt girls, 
dressed in their Sunday best, 

three in big picture 
hats and Jennie 
twirling a Japanese 
parasol, come troop- 
ing out, bent on in 
vestigation and 
perhapsonc onquest 


“T GUESSitwould 

be all right for 
vou to leave vout 
things here for a 
spell,’ said Agnes, 
‘‘while vou rode 
dow nto the borde: ; 
I mean. Oh, that's 


You should know whol am! 4l! right; vou don't 


It is Seforita Alarcon of the have to thank me 
Hacienda,” the girl cried im- that | know of. I 


periously, tossing her head 8's there ain't any 
charge for just using 


water and air around 
here. But, of course, if you wanted pasture for your stock, 
or hay—"’ 

He shook his head and nodded toward his horses; each 
of them, the cow, too, was busy with the dregs of grain 
in a nose bag. He had removed the six bits, replacing 
them with halters. 

As before, he stood with his hat in his hand, regarding 
his four callers impersonally. 

Martha giggled. Her sisters looked at her reprovingly 
Agnes cleared her throat and offered with her own brand of 
dignity: 

‘*And I guess we don’t want to buy anything, but as long 
as you've come, we might as well look at your things. ” 

“Oh!"’ 

For a moment they thought that he was about to smile 
But it was no more than a passing glint of light in his eves 


“He'll have table-cloths and ‘Continued on page 122) 














The Inside Story of the Coolédge Bull Market 


By B. C. FORBES 


America’s Foremost Writer 


on Finance 





NE person in almost every family in America is to- 
dav interested in stocks 

Before the World War the total was perhaps two 
millions—-a contrast with the twenty-and-more millions 

ot stockholders today 
We have in this country almost 
security owners as there are savings-bank depositors, over 
than 926,000,000, 


now half as many 


forty-eight millions, with more 300 


leposits 
That's a lot of monev. But it isn’t one-two-three with 


the amount spent in buving stocks on one exchange in the 


first half of this vear alone 


From January first to June thirtieth, 425,000,000 shares 


were sold on the New York Stock Exchange. The usual 
par—face—value of stocks is $10 

Therefore, some $42, was paid for these 
stocks in six months! 

That is four and one-half times all the gold in the world 
and ten and one-half times the total gold now in the United 
States. It is more than forty times as much money as 
Henry and Edsel Ford or the two John D. Rockefellers 
are reputedly worth. It is one hundred times the value of 
all che gold mined in the whole world ina vear. If equally 
distributed, it would give each and everv familv in the 
United States $1, 

And that total of $42,500,000,000 covers the transactions 


on the floor of onlv one market-place in six short months! 


The New York Curb Market's dealings in the same 
brief period have exceeded 100,000,000 shares, equal—at 
par—to more than $10,000,000,00 


lo get some idea of the sums which now change hands 
everv hour and everv dav for stocks vou must add to these 








two figures—the $42,500,000,000 and the $10,000,000,000 

all the millions and billions represented by the stock 
transactions in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Spokane and other cities. 

It is safe to say that during the five-hour daily stock 
market session the buying and selling combined exceed 
six-and-a-half millions every minute 

Compared with the amount of money changing hands 


in our stock markets, the sums changing hands at Monte - 


Carlo, the world's most famous gambling resort, would 
represent the smallest of small change, chicken feed only. 

Twenty-five years ago we were well called—by Frank A. 
Vanderlip, then the president of America's largest bank- 
“‘a nation of economic illiterates."’ Our buying of $16,937,- 
5§1,700—almost $17,000,000,000— of Liberty Bonds before 
the War was over caused us to be called *‘a nation of in- 
vestors.”’ 

Today we could with equal truth be called ‘‘a nation 
of speculators."’ Dealings totaling $52,500,000,000 in 
two New York stock marts in the space of six months 
abundantly prove that, do they not? On top of all our 
stock speculation, remember, we have witnessed vast 
speculation on cotton exchanges, grain exchanges, sugar 
exchanges, rubber exchanges, coffee exchanges, mining 
exchanges, produce exchanges and other exchanges. 

Evervbody, we are told, has been buying goods and 
materials most cautiously from hand to mouth—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, consumers. 

But, curiously, at the very same time there has been 
unprecedentedly unrestricted and unrestrained buying of 
stocks. Nothing hand to mouth about the stock market 
speculation! 

America has experienced other booms—railway booms, 
real estate booms, the rubber boom, the Alaska boom and, 
most recently, the Florida boom. But America has never 
known a boom half so widespread, half so all-embracing, 
half so vast, half so colossal or involving half so many 
billions of dollars as the “‘Coolidge Bull Market,” so 
called because it set in when President Coolidge was 
elected and continued, without any prolonged interrup- 
tion, up till the eve of the next presidential convention, a 
period of almost four years. 

Not only have millions of people been willing to risk 
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The Greatest Gambling Orgy in the History of the World 


Mon People 


: : ? 
pele OT rere verry py 


their all in the purchase of stocks at rising prices, but they 
have borrowed money on a scale never before witnessed 
literally, by thousands of millions of dollars. 


bp ENABLE them to pay for stocks purchased by cus- 
tomers who do not have enough funds to pay for them 
in full, but who buy “‘on margin ’ as it is called, brokers 
have had to call upon the banks to lend them larger and 
larger amounts. 

These few figures will give you another glimpse of the 
wholly abnormal magnitude of the stock market specula- 
tion: 

Brokers’ loans from the Federal Reserve Banks had never 
reached $3,000,000,000 before May of last year. At the 
beginning of this year they exceeded three and three- 
quarter billions and in early June passed the four-and-one- 
half-billion mark, representing an expansion in twelve 
months of practically one and one-half billions—a stag- 
gering showing. 

The New York Stock Exchange also keeps a record of 
brokers’ loans. Its total, as reported early in June, ‘was 
Ss 275,000,000. Melvin A. Traylor, President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago and a recent president of the 
\merican Bankers Association, told me late in June that 
he estimated that brokers were borrowing not less than 
$10,000,000,000 altogether, including $2,000,000,000 from 
foreigners, in order to “‘carry’’ shares bought by their 
customers On Margin that is to Say, for customers who 
cannot pay the full amount of what they buy but only 10 
per Cent. or 20 per cent. or more. 

Borrowing of such tremendous magnitude was never 
before dreamed of. 

Every hamlet, every town, every city in America 
has been deluging Wall Street with orders to buy stock. 





The whole country has been covered by a network of The New York Stock Exchange where the recent 
private telegraph wires leased by members of the New craze for speculation broke all records—and 
York Stock Exchange and other exchanges. When you many pocketbooks—with a 5,000,000-share day 
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now that COSTS $103 a vear tO Maintain one of 


these telegraph wires between New York and San Fran- 


»y vou can realize that it costs manv millions a vear to 
)S ition-wide web. Unless the 
pul were po r in manv, many orders these leased 
res P| 
\! yf people have been dabbling in 
G ilk is of stock specu 
roa l C 1! San | IsScoO and 
| » a barber's p, here is the reply | got 
» how tl rs were 

B 1c ; bad All kinds of merchants will tell vou 
this. Evervbody is saving every penny to buy Giannini 
bank stocks 1 am the or barber in this shop who 
hasn ) inv—and I haven't done it only because [ 

have money.’ 


| discovered that there was feverish buving of the shares 
of banks and financial institutions dominated by A. P 
Giannini, the lealer who launched a small 
bank, built it up amazingly, covered the state with branch 
banks, or Bancitaly) corporation to buy stock 
in banks throughout the countrv, gained control of two 
New York banks and finally acquired the one-hundred-and- 
sixteen-vear-old Bank of America, one of the oldest and 
best-known in the metropolis Incidentally, Giannini 


had made so manv Italians and others rich that he became 
regarded as a veritable Napoleon, a veritable Mussolini, 


ex-prod ICCc 


ganized a 


ilrogether a superman 


an extensive scale. 
to rise. 

Meanwhile, the United States had drawn to itself almost 
half the world’s entire stock of gold. Under our Federal 
Reserve Bank Svstem, introduced just on the eve of the 
War, it is possible for banks to issue one thousand dollars 
of credit for each hundred dollars of gold held 


00 meant possible 


This naturally caused quotations 


Our gold supply of over $4,250,000, 
credit expansion bevond imagination 

Gradually the idea spread throughout the continent 
that the easiest way to make monev was to buy stocks. 
Banks and brokers were verv readv to lend funds to those 
who could not pay the full price for what they wanted to 
buy. Buyers on margin thus began to multiply. And as 
stock prices rose and rose and rose the speculative fever 
increased in intensitv. Almost every Tom, Dick and 
Harrv—as well as Harriette—became convinced that a 
roval road to wealth had been opened up. 


HE mania was fanned by endless newspaper stories of 

how this one and the next one had transformed a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars into a fortune sufficient 
to vield luxury for the rest of the lucky one’s life. 

How many persons General Motors stock has made rich 
is beyond calculation. This company has more than 
70,000 stockholders. Here is a typical newspaper account 
of how holders of this stock have been raised, without 

effort on their part, to the 

















ersonally I urged Cali very pinnacles of affluence: 
fornians not to buy Gian- “The purchaser of 100 
stocks yn margin, . shares at $100 each when 
c n given also by Making Monte Carlo General Motors was organ- 
ria nself a “1. ized in 1908 would have 
Sin ieetiee illite Look Like Penny Ante euenl. of cea, dae 
s ha become oo. Stock dividend fol- 

ev eve! All kinds of people— day laborers, clerks, nurses, lowed stock dividend 
yy buving stock dentists, doctors, lawyers, farmers and others meaning that stockholders 
pa ca rode on the gigantic wave of speculation that were given an increased 
Coca Cola deluged the country the first six months of 1028. number of shares which 
ne thing What did it mean? ost them nothing—until 
iD} the original shares had 
\\ started the craze It meant that $42,500,000,000—read that multiplied to 10,098 shares 
‘ again, billions!—was paid for stocks sold on at the present day. At the 
the New York Stock Exchange. high figure of this vear, 

MILIS . hack to So 10 - . ; 
W | . wat “ Wa It meant that more than $10,000,000,000— Sto, oe 
= “ts af tadieid billions once more!—was spent on the New $2.120.¢80! Not oaly so 
i ‘ork Curb Market at the same time Lee Se: eae 
ils rota na i Yor : but the holder would mean- 
vith es were It meant that brokers’ borrowings hit the time have received cash 
c berty Bonds highest mark ever known in the investment dividends totaling more 

mn the instalm world — $10,000,000,000 — again billions! than $300,000."" 

illv was rhe ‘lL have $300. Could 
The educa It meant that New York Stock Exthange you tell me what stock I 
cess was greatly seats went skyrocketing from $100,000 to should buv?2’’ a Fifth Ave- 
Lene - =" within a few dollars of $400,000. nue Restaurant waiter 
. as tha It meant the ticker tape could not keep up asked me not so very long 
: wre, tia ee with the transactions. Neither could the ago. | told him to buy ten 
. stomers CO sub brokers’ clerks who worked till midnight and shares of Southern Railway 
' a : — after, and dropped from exhaustion. eee then selling 
yst hy ) eferre« around $30 each. He did 
ks. Between two and It meant that millions of people would hold He later sold five shares at 
een families have the bag. Are you one of them? $150 each, to buy a lot for 
( ¢ ) se Cy a home for himself, and his 
hese corpora- other five shares now pay 
Ns entally, with him $4oa year in dividends, 
esults very satisfactory to these investment recruits. so that his original investment per share is more than 
Some railroads and some industrial companies alsolaunched doubled every year. His next modest savings went into 
plans to erroll emplovees as stock-owners. The United General Motors. He still has this stock and his profits 


States Steel Corporation has been doing this for twenty- 
ive vears 

fothing succee When Calvin Coolidge 
became President, High Finance and Big Business figured 


that 


stability 


roc] 
IS 1tKe SUCCESS 


the nation was assured of a long period of political 


They, therefore, began accumulating stocks on 


are far in excess of the total he invested at the start. 
This, from a recent newspaper, is a sample of what has 
whetted the public's appetite for stocks: 
‘What is believed to set a new record for capital appre- 
ciation without additional investment by the stockholder 
is now claimed for National Liberty Insurance. The 
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All sorts and conditions of men—and women—were webbed in the winding ticker tape as it spun 
from coast to coast at the rate of $6,500,000 a minute, risking their all in a frenzied market 


investor who in June, 1918, paid $15,000 for 1oo shares 
of National Liberty stock of $50 par value, today, as a 
result of stock dividends and split-ups, holds 2 
of $5 par value, having a market value of $290,000, a gain 
in ten years of 1,933 per cent.”’ 

This illustration of fortune-making comes to me from a 
friend of the lucky one, A. M. Andrews, who, however, 
is no novice at finance 

‘*He invested $18,700 in Bucvrus-Erie a little over nine 
vears ago. Through dividends received since then his 
holdings increased to 20,400 shares. He sold 400 shares 
at $48.50, netting him $19,400, or his original money 
back at a net profit, and he had left 20,000 shares, worth 
at the market price, on the day he sold the 4oo, no less 
than $970,000. Meanwhile he had received dividends of 
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$60,000 His net profit was thus $1,000,000 after charging 


6 per cent. interest on his original purchase price for the 


entire time. ' 


VEN staid owners of bank stocks have seen themselves 
become rich almost by the moment. Bank of America 
shares sold early this vear under $400 a share. Giannini 
paid $510 a share to gain control and within a few weeks 
the price had soared to $1,450 a share 
How holders of shares in the National City Bank of 
New York, the largest in America, have fared was thus 
described on the financial pages a few wecks ago: 


The purchase of one hundred shares in January, 1923, 
would have required a total Continued on page 94 
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DELOS 
PALMER 


A deafening roar 
as the American 
forced himself to 
the front! . Ten 
vards more and 
scorched lungs 
could rest! Ten 
yards more— 


MAN gets into enough trouble when he is the best 
half-miler in the conference, has one of the snoot- 
iest phaetons on the U.S. C. campus, dresses with 

that abandon known as ‘‘careful carelessness,’ has all the 
money he needs and none to question how he spends it and 


1as been since the beginning not a bad-looking fellow. 

Don Halsev was all that 

But in addition he had badly that thing known as a 

itie complex And cuties, so far as the modern athlete 
s concerned, wear a poison label with a skull and cross- 
bones prominently displayed in one corner 

Don was prideful as sin in everything except his odd 
moments 

And most of his odd moments were spent in the com- 
pany of some gushing young thing who felt so flattered 
that Don Halsey would allow her to be seen with him that 
she just had to be careless. You know that feeling. The 
early Christian martyrs must have had it. They'd have given 
everything for their Faith. It was just a tough break for 
the U. S. C. track team that Don Halsey seemed to be the 
Faith of so many of the opposite sex—co-eds, profs’ proge- 
ny, débutantes, soda-jerkers, stenogs especially, mani- 
curists particularly and, yes, even the junkman’s daughter. 
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You probably don’t believe that about the junkman’s 


daughter. Neither did Don. Not at first. 

Nevertheless, though it would have wounded the pride 
and sensibilities of many a blond cutie to know it, the 
junkman's daughter actually played the leading réle in 
that poignant drama of real life which his roommate, 
Billy Benton, christened “‘Don Halsey's cutie complex.” 
Certainly Billy had a right to title it. He wrote a lot of 
the scenario 

The worst part was that everybody knew Don's weak- 
ness. The Gamma Delta house, which at times proudly 
and at other times not so proudly claimed Don as one of its 
active members, said that was the worst part. Old Dad 
Beaver, the Trojan coach, said the whole bm thing was 
the worst part and liable to ruin a great half-miler. Dad 
was more than a little interested because, in addition to 
keeping five points in the half sewed up, Don ran anchor 
man on the relay team and the other three men couldn’ 
lose as much as he could get back. That made another five 
points, and ten points is not to be overlooked in any man’s 
track meet. It makes a difference of twenty on the score- 
board. 


Everyone knew about this cutie complex of Don's, but 
The New McCLURE’S 
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By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


and 


DICK HYLAND 


Cutie 
Complex 


The Story of a Track Star Who 
Found He Was Not Swift Enough 
To Run Fast and Loose 


the one who knew most was, of course, his roommate, 
Billy Benton. Don pained Billy immeasurably. Offended 
his sense of things. The pair of them could be compared 
to the North and South Poles. Both are poles, but one is 
on top of the world and the other on the bottom. Billy 
felt that Don was on the bottom. 


E SAID as much as they drove down to the pier. It 

was a beautiful moonlight night. Billy really 

loved to drive at night, and Don had found good cutie 
hunting on the Venice Pier now and again. 

Turning out Washington Boulevard, a myriad of gaily Grakko — 
colored lights and the twinkling signs of road-houses be- a junk 
gan to unfold before their eyes. dealer — 

“Look at that, Don,” said Billy a lictle pensively. the father 
“Doesn't it make you feel what a lonesome place the of the 
world is? Think of the people all around us that don’t dream girl 
know we're bowling along here. We don’t mean a thing onthe pier! 
to them.”’ 

“Yeah."’ Don didn't seem enthusiastic. “‘Think of all 
the pretty weenies dancing in there we don't know.” 

‘‘Damn you and your weenies!’’ Billy was sore. He had 
just begun to feel mellow and slightly philosophic, and 
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| was spoiled by Don's execrable taste. crooked up the backs of her legs. Don must have noticed 


his mood 


Something had to be done about Don, and done soon other things. He said: 

With a track season coming on he had to think a little “‘H-mm. Notsobad from the rear. What say, Billy, to 
f the girls and more of track. But Benton had for a bit of diversion? Shall we accost yonder lone Evening 
about being sore by the time they got to Venice. Primrose and ascertain the reason for so much solitude? 
] it night always had a fascination for him. Park Maybe her face will tell us, but we can plead mistaken 

e car, thes olled out on the Pier and stopped to identity and mosey along if that’s her protection.” 
baseballs at little weighted dummies on a plat- ‘Suit yourself. I’m not your probation officer. As far 
form as I'm concerned, this doll I won suits me just as well for 
Billy hit them all and got a doll in hula skirts. company. But I'm willing to listen—and do the driving 


home, if that’s the idea.”’ 

They walked over to the 
girl, and Halsey settled 
himself mext to her as 
though he belonged there. 
Benton assumed his posi- 
tion just outside Don. 

The girl turned her head 
and looked Don full in the 
eyes. With one practised 
glance she took in the 
friendly smile, dinner jack- 
et, velvet - collared top- 
coat and general air of 
prosperity. 

Don broke the ice 
what there was of it. 

“Waiting for anyone?” 
He smiled his prettiest. 

““Why—" she wasn't 
bad-looking and when she 
spoke showed even white 
teeth behind soft red lips. 
‘“Why—ves—anyone.”’ 

Billy groaned none too 
delicately. Don rose to 
the occasion. 

‘| knew I had a date 
with someone. I thought 
it was a dream she was so 


pretty. Now I know tt 
wasn't a dream.”’ 
**Yes?”’ 


This little girl had been 
around before. The inflection of that one word proved it 
But even so, she was feminine. Don was too busy gazing 
into her dark-brown eves to observe what Billy had seen at 
a glance; namely, that her finger-nails would have been 
better off for a closer acquaintance with a file and that het 






jewelry was Five-and-Ten stuff 

In a soft little voice she added: 

‘Do you always say such nice things to every girl?” 

“Oh, Angel, how could you? Of course not.’ Halsey 
was in full stride. “‘Can't we take you with us for a bite 
to eat? I'm very hungry. There's a good food emporium 
just off the Pier.’ 

‘I guess so,”’ said the girl. ‘‘I’m alone. My girl friend 
met a couple of her boy friends and went off with them to 
the dance hall. I didn’t like the company so I cut loose 
from the party. I was just going home.”’ 

The set-up was perfect. 

They ate. Benton drove back to the house and tried not 
to listen to the back-seat conversation 

In front of the Delta Gamma house Benton said good 
night and turned the car over to Halsey, who drove 


Don broke the 
ice—what there 
was of it. ““Wait- 
ing for anyone?” 
He smiled his 


prettiest 
‘Angel’ home. 


Billy was asleep before Don got back. 


As they walked on toward the end of the Pier they — in February U. S. C.’s track team was beginning 
ced a girl leaning over the guard-rail, looking down at to round into shape. The sprinters had loosened up, 
the distance men could plug away at their lap-after-lap 

She was alone grind and come back the next day for more, the weight 
Thev both noticed her. Billy noticed that her skirts men had their form fairly well mastered and were begin- 
ning to put all they had into their heaves, the jumpers 
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found spring in their legs every afternoon—but Don Halsey 
was still far from being the Don Halsey. 

Don had never been any particular jov to Dad Beaver 
during training season. No one could ever have accused 
him of overworking at best. Nor had he ever regarded 
rules and regulations with what Dad considered proper 
respect. 

But always before he had taken them and his work with 
enough seriousness not to endanger his natural-born speed. 
This vear he was, in Dad's opinion, just going through the 
motions, and the stop-watch didn’t give Don any en- 
couragement as to his future. 

Don showed up for practise late and, after striding 
around two or three laps, sneaked off again, unless Dad 
kept an eve on him and called him back to hit four more 
laps or a couple of fast two-hundred-and-twenty-yard 
dashes. 

During January Dad had allowed him to do as he 
pleased, thinking that perhaps he would pull out of his 
don't-care attitude by himself. Halsey was in his third 
year of varsity competition and should know enough by 
this time to take care of himself. At least that was the 
way Dad figured it out at first. 

As the days passed and Don gave no indication of com- 
ing around Dad began to get worried. He didn’t need Don 
any worse this year than he'd ever needed him. Not quite 
as badly, perhaps. Still, he needed him. 

More than that, Dad had set his heart on sending Halsey 
to the Olympic Games in Amsterdam and seeing him come 
home ahead of a lot of these vaunted European marvels. 


H& TALKED to Don and was pleased with the talk. 
Sure, Don was as interested as he'd ever been in track. 
Hell, ves, he knew Stanford had a good middle-distance 
man this year, but Dad needn't worry about that. 
Little Don would send him back to Palo Alto with his legs 
run off to his knees. Sure, he wanted to goto Amsterdam. 
He'd heard those Dutch girls weren't bad-looking 
Still he didn’t begin to click. So Dad, being a 


a little talk-talk 


His studies 


wise 
coach, called on Billv Benton fot 
What's the matter with him, Billy? 

O. K. I checked up on them.” 

“He's got the cutie complex worse this year than he’s 
ever had it. That's all,”’ said Benton 

“Cutie complex?”’ said Dad Beaver, who wasn't quite 
up-to-date on his vernacular, but was wise enough to have 
a suspicion. “‘Isn't he training? 
he runs out with the ladies once in a while, but 

“You are part right,’ said Billy. “‘But this egg is out 
with them a little more than occasionally And such 
bags!" Billy meditated with a feeling of real hurt 

After the noon meal the next dav Benton and Don were 
alone in their room and Benton turned the conversation 
to women. It wasn't hard do. 

‘‘Just had a letter from that blonde we met at Coronado 
Remember her?”’ 
a little thinking and 
fairly straightin hismind Hethought he knew how Don 
would react to that statement. He was right 

‘‘Remember her! How the hell could I forget her?’’ Don 
exploded. ‘Didn't I waste two perfectly good evenings 
in a row trving to convince her that I was the answer to a 


are 


cto 
last summer,’ he said 


Billy had | 


done had his angles 


maiden’s prayer?’ 

“You did,’’ said Billv, ‘‘and then I came in, spent threc 
evenings on her and had a happy home for the rest of the 
two weeks we were there. That girl could pull you right 
out of your shoes with a kiss.”’ 

‘A lot of good that did me!’" The memory of that par- 
ticular episode was not particularly pleasing to Don. “If 
I can't kiss a girl in two nights at a summer resort one of 
us is out of tune.”’ 

“Check!"’ It was the opening Benton had been looking 
for. ‘‘And you are the one. I want to be serious a minute, 
Don. I'd like you to try to see things my way. I've 
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You know I don’t care if 


spoken to you about that damn cutie complex of yours 
before. It’s awful. You chase after the worst women I've 
ever seen. They're all low-brow like that overstuffed 
accident we picked up on the Pier at Venice that night. 
Why you have to specialize in that type is a mystery to 
me. 

“All right,’’ said Don. 


“to be serious. It's because | 


don't have to waste any time on ‘em, don’t have to be nice 
to ‘em, don’t have to think what I'm going to say to 
them. They're the ones that are anxious to please me. | 
don’t have to bother about pleasing them. 
heard of Dreiser, Broun or Beverly Nichols. 
literature is movie subtitles. 
much trouble. 


They never 
Their idea of 
Your society babies are too 
I don’t like to be bothered with them.”’ 





With one prac- 
tised glance she 
took in the air 
of prosperity. 
“Why — yes— 
anyone,’’ she 
answered coyly 





“Trouble? Perhaps in 
the beginning they require 
a little more care. But as 
for trouble—"’ 

**T've 
trouble. 
enough.”’ 

“O. K,”’ said Benton. 

He stopped and looked 
at the tall fellow 
lounging on the window 
seat, and his eyes were al- 


never had any 
I don’t stay long 


young 


most stern. 
“The real thing is your 


track work. You look 
rotten so far. You don't 
train you're out every 


night with some weenie. 
You're putting Dad in a hell of a position. He ought to 
kick you off the team, in fairness to the other fellows who 
do train hard and work hard. But he needs you and that 
damn speed of yours, and you know it. 

“You're throwing the old man over when you know 
what it would meanto him to (Continued on page 88) 
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Flaming Truth Straight 
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HELL 


toCSLORY 


| pee M an Act of Congress, Approved July 9, 1918: “That the provisions of existing law relating to the awards of 
medals of honor . . . be amended so that the President is authorized to present, in the name of Congress, a medal 
»f honor only to each person who, while an officer or enlisted man of the Army, shall hereafter, in action involving actual 
conflict with an enemy, distinguish himself conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life above 
and bevond the call of duty.” 

General Order No. 14, War Department, 1923 {ward of the Congressional Medal of Honor. *‘ Edwards, Daniel 


R. (106546) Private, First Class, Company C, 3rd. Machine Gun Battalion, 1st. Division. Near Soissons, France, 
July 18, 1918, Reporting for duty from the hospital where he had been for several weeks under treatment for numerous 
and seriou yunds and although suffering intense pain from a shattered arm, he crawled alone into an enemy trench 
for the purpose of capturing or killing enemy soldiers known to be concealed therein. He killed four of the men and took 
the remaining four men prisoners; while conducting them to the rear one of the enemy was killed by a high explosive 
enemy shell which also completely shattered one of Private Edwards’ legs, causing him to be immediately evacuated to 
the hospital. The bravery of Private Edwards, now a tradition in his battalion because of his previous gallant acts, 
sain caused the morale of his comrades to be raised to a high pitch.”’ 


HEN on April 6, 1917, this countrydeclaredwar going to high school. Instead, he had prevailed upon 
on Germany a young man named Dan Edwards _ his father to send him to the cattle ranch in Coleman 
or Daniel R. Edwards—who was punching County. 


ows on his father’s cattle ranch up in Coleman County, ‘IT know now that I had brain cells in my head in those 
Texas, turned his pony’s nose and rode forty miles to days,’’ he says. ‘But I sure wasn’t using them!"’ 

Abilene to take a train to Waco, where he enlisted in the For two years he punches cows, then, obscurely enough, 
Nineteenth Infantry of the regular Army. we find him attending the Texas Agricultural and Medical 


He had already done a hitch in that Army a few years College at Collegeville. [asked him how he had got into 
before. At the age of fourteen—his mother had died college without ever going to high school. His answer 
when he was nine—he had rebelled at the idea of was vague. He explained—as though that could be an 
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Eight to One, 





His enemies could not lick 
This cow-punch private 
On the Battle-fields 
of France, 

And he took all the 
Medals of Honor in Sight 


By JAMES 
HOPPER 


explanation—that he was half-back on the A 
and M football team. 

After this studious interlude he punches 
cows once more. Then he gets to New York. 
To Coney Island, to be precise. Helping to 
run a Punch and Judy show! When he telis 
of this episode his eyes shine. He had a good 


eg eT ee eee eee eee ae a 








time in that pre-War New York—he knew the ; 
old Haymarket—for he is of the vital, jovial # 
type, is Daniel R. Edwards. : 

From Coney Island he leaps back into the : 
Wild West. He runs one of his father’s 4 
cattle ranches. But he meets a fellow named % 
Rube Smith at Fort Sam Houston. This fel- i 
low Rube Smith is a private in the 19th In- ‘ 
fantry of the U.S. Army. Dan enlists in the g 
igth Infantry of the U. S. Army. 4 

He goes to the Philippines; he is on the 4 


RAT LETTE SNES, ETT RI CF 


border; he is at Vera Cruz. He is discharged 


in 1914 and placed in the reserve as a sergeant Take a look at Dan Edwards’s fighting face, then 
of Company D, 19th Infantry. look at his medals. Do you believe he was scared to 
Back to cattle-ranching. But one night in death when he won them? He tells the world he was 
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he finds himself in Matamoras, Mexico, 


yme vague wa 
ined out after a long poker game. He yields to the 
indishments of a Mexican military chieftain and be- 
ymes a Colonel of cavalry Ac the head of a swirl of 
ragged braves he raids towns. But he is captured by the 
Federals and finds himself with a cannon-ball tied to one 


g. doing time in a salt mine—out of which he escapes 


ruised as a sack of salt on the back of a mule 


HIS is the young man who enlists upon news 
of the declaration of war. Remembering the 
rreat enthusiasm of those days, I was curious 
Just why did you enlist? I asked him 
Was it patriotism or was it love of adventure? 
He considered a moment 
No,’ he said, “‘I never could work up much 
of that patriotism stuff 
Love of adventure, then,’ I said 
Naw-aw,”’ he denied, just a bit im 
He waxed confidential 
You see, I figured they 
ret me, anvhow. Burt if! 
enlisted in my old outfit, 


lignant. 


; 


would count as a re- 
enlistment—and I'd get 
more pay—thirty-one dol 


irs instead of twentv- 


Wo 

\ lot of the cow 
ysunchers didn’t know 
vhy thev enlisted,’ he 


went on, establishing a 
listinction There was 
Rufe Brown, who joined 
with his Sunday best 
pearl-handled revolver in 
us belt He couldn't 
nderstand why he 
shouldn't keep it When 
they had taken it away 
trom him he came to me 
for consolation Say, 
Dan,’ he said, ‘who in A 
hell are we in war with? ‘ 
| said it was with 
Germany 
Hell!’ said Rufe, ‘I 
was still that 


\ 


ought 
war with Mexico! 

\ few davs after his 
Sergeant 


enlistment 


Da R. Edwards _ be- 
ime ap ite 

How was thar?’ I 
sked 


Busted,’” he said 
Reduced to the ranks.”’ 
But why 


Imbibing too well and 

Yt too wisely, he said 
briskly 

That was the fifth 

me, he developed 


All the time I was in 


he Army, I kept being 
. ean then private 
int en private 
He was insferred to 
I | fa wwe then 
war strength 
San B His com 
vith hers wa 
he first be 
i i « y ) hat 


talion, and he thus automatically joined the famous sui- 
cide club 

On June 26, 1927, he landed at Saint Nazaire, France, 
and rolled for four days in a box-car, together with eight 
mules, to Dumange-aux-Eaux in the training area, which 
everybody, he says, called ‘‘Damange Ox Ox.”’ 


A YEAR later a very bored young man stood in the park 
of a chateau, directing a force of equally bored young 
men. He was telling them 
to dig trenches. The 
\ trenches were not war 
trenches, but drainage 
trenches, and the chateau 
was a field hospital well 
back from the fighting area 
The bored young man limped 
a bit and saw only out of the 
right eye. Also he had been 
marked S.C.D.—Surgical! 
Certificate of Disability 
with no future before him 
but to be used around that 
hospital a little while longer 





















and then sent home to America 

The bored young man was Daniel 
R. Edwards, once of Coleman 
County, Texas. But how had he 
in one vear reached this position of digging drains in the 
grounds of a field hospital? 

Well, for one thing, he had gotten himself, at Cantigny, 
two machine-gun wounds in the head, close to the left 
side, one of which had severed the optic nerve; a machine- 
gun bullet in the right knee—ic is still there—and four 
bayonet cuts in various parts of his anatomy. Also the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

Here is the citation in dry military verbiage: 


“Daniel R. Edwards (Army Serial No. 106546) private 
first class, then private Company C. Third Machine Gun 
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Dan’s left leg was shat- 
tered, his right hand was 
gone—but his left still F&F 7 
gripped his automatic! 
Under a desultory shell 
fire, he ordered the three 
prisoners to dress _ his 
wounds. The fourth had 


been blown to atoms 








Battalion, First Division. For 4 F 7 
extraordinary heroism in action 7. oF * 
at Cantigny, France, May 28- , * 
30, 1918. Serving as gunner of 


his machine gun squad he ad- 
vanced with the first assault 
line of the infantry and while 
passing through the village of 
Cantigny at 5:30 A.M. Mav 18, 
carrying his machine gun on his 
shoulder, he was attacked by 
an enemy soldier and bavonetted, receiving a severe wrist 
wound; the enemy soldier was killed by an infantryman 
Continuing in the advance bevond Cantigny and meeting 
intense enemy fire, the attacking wave was halted. Pri- 
vate Edwards, with his squad, remained in an advanced 
position, protecting with his fire the Infantry which had 
fallen back to a more advantageous position and were re 
trenching. While thus engaged the machine gunner re- 
pulsed two determined enemy counter-attacks, during 
which the three members of the squad accompanying 
Private Edwards were killed and he himself severely 
wounded Despite these wounds which he himself 
dressed he remained alone in his position throughout the 
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day firing when- 
ever a target of- 
fered, withstand- 
ing attacks by 
liquid fire and ma 
chine-gun fire; he 
refused to be evac- 
uated and contin- 
ued to operate his 
gun until night- 
fall, when his 
company was re- 
lieved. His extra- 
ordinary bravery 
and devotion to 
duty, his fortitude 
and undaunted de- 
termination de- 
spite his numerous 
and painful 
wounds, incited 
the men of his bat- 
talion to splendid 
endeavorsand 
raised their morale 
to an extremely 
high pitch. Resi- 
dence at enlist- 
ment: Bruceville, 
Texas.”’ 


EFORE this, 

however, 
other little things 
had happened to 
Private Edwards, 
some of them 
worth mention 
For instance, wit- 
ness this citation 


“Paragraph No 
22 G.O. October 
25, 1917 

“Daniel R. Ed- 
wards No. 106546, 
Sergeant Co. ( 
2nd Brigade M.G 

‘The above 
named non-com 
inissioned officer is awarded the Croix de Guerre for gal 
jantry in face of the enemy near Aricourt on the night of 
October 2, 191 


Witness also this one: 


“Regimental Order No. 312 November 12, 191 
“Daniel R. Edwards No. 106546, Private 
“The above named enlisted man while on detached duty 
with the French Army near Asne Moi, and though at- 
tached for the purpose of receiving instruction from the 
French troops, voluntarily left his position of safety in the 
trench and went into an area being shelled by the enemy 
and aided a French comrade back to the line who had been 
blinded by the explosion of a shell. The French high 
command has awarded Private Edwards with the Medaille 

Militaire.”’ 


Note that between the Croix de Guerre citation and the 
Medaille Militaire citation only fourteen days have 
elapsed. Note also that when he gets the Croix de Guerre 
he is a sergeant and that when fourteen days later he gets 
the Medaille Militaire he is a buck private 

‘“How did you get busted this time?’’ I asked 

“Same old wav,”’ he said Continued on page 98 














A Humorist Nominates 


A Highbrow 


speech delivered by Mr Donald 
before the National Republican 
National Democratic Convention 
of Wanamaker's during National 


HE nominating 
Ogden Stewart 
Convention, the 


1 third floor 


and on the 
Apple Week 

Tue ( Quiet, please. Quiet! And will the 
third gentleman from the left in the Arizona delegation 


come up and dt 


HAIRMAN 


op his gum into 


the basket No—the_ third 
gentleman 

\ pause 

The Leader of the Arizona 
Delegation: Please, Mr. Chair- 
man, he s swallowe | it 

THe CHAIRMAN Well, all 
right Now—the next nom 


nating speech of the afternoon 


will be delivered by Mr. Don- 
ald Ogden Stafford of Ohio 

Mr. STEWART Please, sir, 

s stewart 

THe CHAIRMAN What's 
stewart? 

Mr. Stewart: Mv name 

THe CHAIRMAN Consulting 
his program It savs ‘'Staf- 
ford’ here 

Mr. STEWART I know 
That's a mistake. Here 
here's some letters addressed 
to me See Donald Ogden 
stewart 

Tue CHAIRMAN Opening 
andexamining letters H'mm 


Who's this Doctor Schwartz? 


Mr. Srewart: He'sadoctor. 

THe CHAIRMAN And why 
haven't vou paid him the 
ae | 7 


24.5 
Mr. STEWART 


it next month 


I'm going to 
pay 
THe CHAIRMAN Examining 


inother lettet And who (to 


lo] te 
eicLatles) is 


To Mr 


STEWART 


doing that whispering? (The whispering 


Stewart Who is this Yvonne? 
She's a girl 


the « 
STOPS 
Mr 
Tue ¢ 
Mr. STEWART 
THe ( 
Laughtet 
A DeELEG 
P case, Mr 
[ue CHAIRMAN 
\ DeLeGati Please, sir, the leader of 
the Pennsvivania delegation is pinching me 


A French girl? 
Well, She's very nice, though. 
Sarcastically Yes, I imagine so. 
Raps sharply for order 
Raising his hand.) 


HAIRMAN 
sort of 
HAIRMAN 
Quiet! 
ATE FROM CALIFORNIA 
Chairman 

What is it? 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


[Ine Leaper or THE PENN- e 
SYLVANIA DELEGATION 1 am phn we 
a 
not pinching him, sir —_——_— a ae 


4 





Mr. Stewart: Well, in the first place, 
he wears old-fashioned suspenders— 


—— 


™~ 


A DeLeGaTe rRoM CaLirornia: You are so—indeed— 

Tue CuatrMan: (Pounding on the table.) Now listen, 
gentlemen. You've been selected to come here as delegates 
and I want you to realize that, and when you go back 
home I want the people in your states to be proud of you, 
and I don't want to oot to write a lot of letters back to 


your homes. Do you understand? Do I make it plain? 


Tue Front Row: Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Good 


Now—the next nominating 
speech will be delivered by 
Mr. Donald Ogden Stewart 
I believe it is—of Ohio 

Mr. Stewart: My friends 


delegates—and gentlemen of 
the press. 

A De.eGate FROM Ca iror- 
n1A: Ouch! 

THe CHairMAN: (Severely 


Will the delegate from Cali- 
fornia and the leader of the 
Pennsylvania delegation see me 
after the close of the session. 
Now—Mr. Stewart, please. 

Mr. Stewart: My friends 
delegates—and gentlemen of 
the press: I am very happy to 
be able- 

THe CHariRMAN: Mr. Stew- 
art, hands at the side, please 
and speak a little louder 

Mr. Stewart: I am very 
happy to be able to present to 
thisconvention this afternoon 
To the Chairman.) Is that 
all right? 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
A little louder. 

Mr. Stewart: The name of 
a man who is a man who 

THe CHAIRMAN: That's 
better, Mr. Stewart. Go on. 

Mr. Stewart: (Rapidly to himself.) My friends, dele- 
gates and gentlemen of the press: | am very happy to be 
able to present to the 
convention this after- 
noon the name of a man 
who 

Another pause. Three 


Nodding. 






a 
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Disregarding Political Conventions DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
With the Gay Abandon of a True Patriot Proposes 


MENCKEN /r PRESIDENT 


delegates from S. Carolina 
ritter. ) 

THe CHAIRMAN: What 
seems to be the matter, Mr. 
Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart: I don't re- 
member what comes next. 

THe CwHarrMan: Well, 
just mame your candidate. 

Mr. Stewart: That's the 
trouble. I can’t remember 
who | was going to nomi- 
nate. 

Tue CHarrmMan: Did it 
begin with “‘A’’? 

Mr. Stewart: (After a 
moment.) No. 

Tue CuHarrMAN: “*‘B’’? 

Mr. Stewart: No. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Well, 
Mr. Stewart, you've got to 
nominate somebody. This 
is a National Convention, 
and you've taken up a lot 
of our valuable time. Can't 
vou think of someone 
vou would like to 
nominate for president? 
Someone vou admire? 

Mr. STEWART 

Hopefully.) My 
mother? 

THe CHAIRMAN: 
That's verv nice of 
vou but I hardly 
think it would do 
Isn't there some man 
vou admire tremen- 
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Illustrations 
by 
John Terry 


dously, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr.STEWART 
Lincoln. 

ToeCHaiRMANn:Come, 
Mr. Stewart—Lincoln is 
dead, you know. Some 
living man—some big 
living man—some 
leader 

Mr. Stewart: know. 
A pause.) My friends, 
delegates and gent!e- 
men of the press 

THe CHAIRMAN 
Hands at the side, please, 
Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Srewarrtr: I am 
very happy to be able to 
present to this conven- 
tion this afternoon the 
name of a man who is 
H. L. Mencken. 

Silence. 

THe CuHatRMAN: What 

was the name again? 


Mr. STEWART 
Mencken H. L 
Mencken. 


Tue CHaIRMAN: I 
don't seem to place him 


What's he do? 


Mr. Srewarr: In- 
dignantly.) What's he 


do? He's editor of the 
American Mercury. 

Tue CuarrMan: (Hu- 
morously Oh, vou 
should want it for presi- 
dent a thermometer! 

Laughter of a sort 
But seriously, Mr. Stew 
art, what are the quali 
fications of this gentle 
man whom vou wish to 
see elevated to the high- 
est office within the 
power of these American 
people to bestqw? 

Mr. Srewart: Well, 
in the first place, he 
wears old-fashioned sus- 
penders 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
Making a note.) Con- 
tinue, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart: He was 
born in a log cabin 
‘Continued on page 91) 














A Story 
of Too Much 
Prosperity 
By 
DMUND M. 
LITTELL 


The scorned and hated white- 
the big 
smacked 
against bare flesh. ‘Kill him!” 


faced 
fists 


collared Con 
bully. Bare 
that 


velled Chuck, and 


came the keynote of the yells 


that echoed on all 


The Big land 


WELVI nhousan miars a 


] 
Salary 


vear was the 
Con Burton was drawing from Argo Steel when the 
Old Ma mmoned him into his private office and 
parated him from his job [Twelve thousand dollars 
\ hat i lot of money One thousand a month, 
than thirtv dollars for every day one of the bovs 
R Os lepartment used a pencil one dav and 
( 1 that he was ng five dollars, twenty-four and 
’ nts fo erv hour he was supposed to work 
O e a salary, that, even in the steel business There 
P | impression, based no doubt upon the enormous 
for $ | 1 up bv some men in steel, that everv man tn 
the business is a millionaire, but it’s all wrong. Twelve 


is a pile of jack, and when it is being paid 


ousand a veat 
1 voung man only twenty-eight years old 

with Con Burton: he couldn't 
thousand a year. In fact, he began to 


when he was twenty-five and 


[That was the trouble 
forget the twelve 


be conscious of 


his salary 


be- 


sides 


, dt ' 


drawing down only eight thousand dollars a vea 

[This the Old Man realized when he began to cast bac! 
over events. He also realized that he was partly to blame, 
which was the reason he took the action he did. 

For Con Burton was a brilliant young man when the 
Old Man—B. D. Lane in the world outside of Argo Stee! 
hired him He had just into his majority, his 
twenty-first birthday and the date of his graduation from 
Tech being the same. He had graduated with honors 
Bachelor of Science, cum laude, I believe they call it, and 
he had earned the extra title, according to all accounts 
There was nothing of the student look about him. Slen- 
der, fairly tall, bright of dark eve, he was packed jam full 
of enthusiasm for steel. He had won a cum laude because 
he loved steel, not because he enjoyed studying; and there- 
in lies a great difference. And since the Old Man wanted 
the best metallurgist he could find for as little money as 
he could pay—he was just getting Argo Steel on its feet 
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looked the 


in those days and every penny counted—he 
whole field over and picked out Con 

One hundred a month was his salary then Not a 
bad one in those days. But Con didn't care. Money for 
himself didn’t mean a thing except a place to sleep, a meal 
once in a while and an occasional suit of clothes when the 
one he wore fell into dirty rags because of his life on the 
mill. Money for one of his projects—that was different 
He would fight like a tiger for money he needed on the 
mill, for it was Steel that counted with Con then, Steel 
with a capital S; and with such enthusiastic concentration 
any man Can go far 

It wasn't an easy job he took—not by a darn sight 

First he had to sell himself to old John MacTavish, 
a Scot who had begun to work at steel twenty years before 
Con was born. He had risen to the job of open-hearth 
superintendent, had old John, by working with his hands, 


not by ‘‘readin’ out o' books,’’ as he remarked at first 
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Illustrations by 


George W. Gage 
& c 


in following a bunch o 
Part of it was the 


He didn’t see one bit of use 
‘“theeries."’ But he changed his mind 
Old Man’s fault, for he was running Argo Steel, and no one 
ever forgot it; but most of it was due to the irresistible 
enthusiasm of Con Burton 
HUS it went for some four years. Time flies when you 
love your job and give yourself to it as extravagantly 
as Con. Then one day he began to realize what he had done 
‘Well, it was something to be proud of. There wasnt 
a man in Argo Steel who wouldn't have said so. John 
MacTavish as loudly as any of them. He had undertaken 
the job of putting steel-making practise on a scientific 
basis and he had done it. He had installed laboratory 
control, checking raw materials in and finished steel out 
He even checked the steel in process. No heat could be 
tapped without the O. K. of his department; no bars 
could be shipped without his permission 











Twelve 
eight—a pile of useful jack with which to throw bigger and better parties! 


Power! From a humble beginning, himself the only 
man in his department, Con Burton had labored up to a 


position where he had a private office and more than a 


score of assistants And he was only twenty-five and he 
was drawing eight thousand a vear! 

That was when his change began. Evervone recalled it 
iter. The was that Con Burton began to talk about 


money without coupling it up with steel; then it was that 


the perpend lar pronoun began to enter his talk. He 
boug! i eV“ il i beauty 
Cost me three thousand dollars,’’ he said, when every- 
e knew exactly what it cost, advertising being what it 
was 
He began to do p This suit cost me a hundred and 
juart ke 
He began to ‘‘supervise, © sitting in his private office and 
emoranda I want this done,’ he would say 
whereas he used to say We suggest oe I 3 
He began to do night work of another kind 


he town that was ex- 


HERE were plenty of girls in the 
panding along with Argo Steel 


ce plenty of them 

" ked to have money spent on them. But 

wa e, Hertha Baldwin by name, who was different 

She was of rd s k, her grandfather having been a 
pi v, but she was in poor circumstances 
The Ba S ed—existed, rather, in a state of genteel 
povert he mansion her grandfather had built in his 
prosperous davs, so that once a vear thev could take a 
vorth-while p to some part of this country or another. 
{ Hertha showed Dark of hair, black of eyes, she 


thousand a year was a pile of jack for Con Burton at twenty- 


was tall and stately with the poise of a girl who has a 
mind of her own. 

‘*Money,”’ she was heard to say one day after Con Bur- 
ton had picked her out of the ruck as the object of his at- 
tentions, ‘is a tool, not a banner to be flaunted. It has its 
that | know’’—with a soft laugh, ‘‘yet it seems a 
shame that most of it is spent in the wrong fashion.” 

That, tied in with a remark she was heard to make to 
Con one evening at a country club dance, told everyone 
where Con stood. 

‘I'm sorry,’’ she told Con in her quiet voice when he 
had lifted a fretful one to demand why she wouldn't see 
him, “‘but I'm much too occupied with other things to do 
very much socially.”’ 

It was too bad, evervone averred. With her serenity 
and his dash they would have made a perfect couple 
Futhermore, her familv fortunes would have been restored, 
and with her steadv hand on the helm Con might have 
amounted to something. Con’s answer was to throw big- 
ger parties than ever at country club and hotel, where 
then he maintained what he called a ‘‘suite.”’ 

During this period something else occurred that didn’t 
help Con in the least. He began to receive recognition 
from the outside world. He had done a splendid job, and 
that is alwavs acknowledged. He received invitations to 
serve on national committees, he was called into consul- 
tation, not only by customers who had steel-working 
problems to solve but by competing mills where the prac- 
tise was not as up-to-date as that installed by Con. And 
B. D. Lane let him go. 

It was a mistake, the Old Man came to realize, a 
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nistake very easy to make. For B.D. was looking at the 
monument of achievement Con had built for himself and 
,ot directly at Con. The boy was a wizard, and B. D. was 
proud of him. He was glad to have Con—and Argo Steel 

receive consideration from the outside world. We're 
1uman, every one of us, and when we have started from 
a scratch and created a success such as that of Argo Steel— 
vh, well, B. D. let him go! 

Twelve thousand a year—and expenses. 

‘I've got an expense account of five hundred a month 
and I spend it,’’ Con Burton was heard to say one day. 
‘Come on, let's put on a party. I got a date, you fellows 
dig up some adeiieaee numbers and we'll put in the 
evening. 

It wasn't the first time he had mentioned his expense 
account, but never before had he blatted it out in the pres- 
ence of a customer. He was in Chicago, sitting in the 
ofice of Charley Hamp, president of Mammoth Tool, and 
Bill Simpson, Chicago Riniee sales manager, was there 
with him. They had just had a hot session. Charley 
Hamp had complained about the last two heats of steel, 
and Con had dashed over to 
Chicago to settle it. He had 
talked high and mighty, 
and Charley had swelled 
with rage. Bill had man- 
aged to smooth things over 

and now Con proposed to 
finish the job by dragging in 
a lot of women and spending 
money! 

Bill Simpson looked at 
Charley Hamp, Charley 
looked at Bill, and the 
proposal was turned down. 
Bill managed to send Con 
off, then he went back to 
Charley Hamp’s office and 
putina lene dienes call. 

“T've had all the guff I can 
stand from this big I-and- 
Me man of yours,’’ he shout- 
ed—to the Old Man him- 
self, not to his immediate ¢¢1?m = sorry,” 


poss thesalesmanager. HE Hertha tald Go 
us Sz $ ~C 

Charley Hamp a liar this serenely, “but 
. . : I’m much too 

afternoon, and if Charley occupied to do 

wasn't a good friend of mine, acer - h 

vou'd have lost a five-thou- y. _ 

. socially 
sand-ton customer. I'm sit- 
ting in Charley's office right 
this minute, and Charley can hear what I say. I've told 
him to ship that two hundred tons of steel back to you 
right away and promised him a replacement inside of ten 
davs. Now vou come across. And the next time there's 
anv trouble in this territory and you send Con Burton over 
here—I quit!”’ 

Bang! went his receiver. B.D. Lane heard it a thousand 
miles away. His own he hung up very slowly—and that 
was the beginning of the end for Con Burton. For by that 
time Con had begun to high-hat everybody. Other com- 
plaints had begun to come in, mild ones, from the sales 
territories. The men in the mill had begun to growl. A 
brilliant young man turned sour—it wasn't a pleasant 
sight. 


H, HE had his chance to come back! The Old Man 

was no fool. Anyone who could start with a hun- 
dred men and two old buildings and create an organization 
of three thousand who labored gigantically inside a row 
of huge train sheds of buildings that stood like a halted 
parade along a two-mile strip of land—all in less than ten 
vears—isn't going to go off half-cocked. But Con couldn't 
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or wouldn't—get it straight. The I-and-Me stuff, as 
that outspoken salesman, Bill Simpson, had put it, was in 
full control; Steel was onlv an ‘also ran."’ 

‘*Take me off the job2?’’ was Con Burton's reaction to the 
Old Man's announcement. “‘Why, you can't do that!"’ 

“IT can do anything I want to,”’ said B. D. Lane coldly. 

Up to that time he had felt sorry for Con Burton; now 
he didn't give a damn. 

‘*T gave you your job, and you worked at it—for a while. 
I gave you a warning a year ago, and you didn’t take it. 
Now you can do one of two things: you can take the job 
of assistant general superintendent at five thousand or you 
can resign. 

‘Assistant? To that old mossback? At five thousand? 
Why, I can't live on that, Mr. Lane!”’ 

“You lived on a hundred a month once,”’ snapped the 
only man in the whole outfit whom Con satu with a 
“Mr.”’ “‘And you saved money. Now you'll take that 
job—right this minute—or I won't give you a chance to 
resign; I'll fire you.” 

There, if Con had only known it, was his one chance. 

If he had quit, it would have 
z been a sign that he had the 
right kind of pride. There- 
upon the Old Man would 
have taken steps to help him 
out of his jam, for he was in 
one. With all his salary 
and expenses!—he hadn't 
saved acent. High living 
it showed in the softness of 
his body, the little pouches 
under his eyes, the lack of 
that old dancing light of 
enthusiasm which had once 
been in them—with all its 
expense hadn't been enough; 
he had played the stock 
market like a millionaire 
and was known to be more 
than ten thousand in debt 
Out of that mess the Old 
Man would have helped 
him, realizing as he did 
that he himself was partly 
to blame. But— 

“Tl take ic,’’ said Con 
Burton, and that was the 
end of Con. 

Not that he didn’t stick 
around, for he did. He went 
into Jim Borden's office and 
did what little work was given him to do; he pranced up 
and down the tiled halls of the great new brick and stone 
office building which crowned the top of a hill and com- 
manded the battle-ground of Steel; he wagged his tongue 
about as though he actually amounted to something in the 
ourfit—and no one listened to a word 

The same thing went on in town, of course. He had 
plenty of glib excuses to offer as reasons for his transfer, 
everyone redounding to his own credit. But they didn’t 
take. The affairs of Argo Steel were as generally talked 
about in the town it supported as were the social activities 
of its women-folk. He couldn't explain away a history he 
had already made for himself or the new man who sat be- 
hind his old desk. And Hertha Baldwin, she for whom he 
had made a bid as definitely as a pheasant cock prances in 
all his plumage before a hen, was as undisturbed then as 
she had been before. What Con Burton had done before 
made no difference to her; why should his present 
activities? 

Silly conduct was Con's next mistake, the final one of a 
series almost four years old. For Jim Borden, the “‘old 
mossback"’ of Con's expressed (Continued on page 86) 
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HE fraternity brothers of Andy Cohen—and there 
are more of them Christian than Jew—want to know 
where the American public got this idea that a Jew 
couldn't be a great athlete 
‘Have they forgotten Johnny Kling, ¢ aptate Glick and 
Benny Friedman?"’ asked one well-warmed sveaker at the 
dinner given to Mr. Cohen 
in New York I don't 
know if all of them were 
of Semitic blood or not, 
but I think they were, and 
I still want to know—have 
they been forgotten? There 


I 





re three athletes 
Yes,’ observed voung 
Mr. Cohen, with a twinkle 
in eves that show thev ve 
been used to study and 
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versity of Ala- 


Cohen Battin g 


‘I'd Give a Hundred Thousand Dollars 


And Here Is 

s ANDREW 

JACKSON 
COHEN 


The Sensation 


Of the Year 








Three vears ago McGraw came 
into his ofhice beaming. 

‘| think I’ve found my man,”’ 
he announced, “‘and his name is 
Andy Cohen He is in Waco, 
Texas, now, but our scouts have 
cornered him for the Giants. H« 
looks so good that we won't take 
inv Chance on spoiling him.”’ 

Immediately the public eye was 
centered on this distant but rising 
young Jewish star. Andy Cohen 
was talked about for two vears 
before the eves of a Big League 
crowd saw him in action. 

Arguments arose as to whether 
it was just newspaper talk or 
whether McGraw had really struck 


nere im going aiong 
\ he rest to att weal bama Andy gold In the Southern exhibition 
itl \ ’ — three var- . games last spring Cohen was 
f Cohe —y letters and going great guns Some 
Het S atwice-broken experts had laughed over 
MecGra proboscis the idea of an untried player 
Ice ut like that succeeding the great 
eed of baseba was a —— Hornsby As the Giants 
wisl it he yuld “kD proceeded north the reports 
give one hundred thousand on Cohen's work were even 
dollars for a good one; that an enormous proportion more glowing than they had been in the South 
f baseball followe vere Jews and they should be rep- The readers—or most of them—verv frankly did not 
resented on the diamond believe us when we told them through the newspapers 
But he'll have to be an exceptionally good one,"’ he that Andy Cohen had all the earmarks of a real Big League 


1 inted out, “because the Jew ish patrons W ill be his sever- 
est Critic He must be a star on merit alone.”’ 

With this idea in mind McGraw sent scouts about the 
country His plan got noised about All baseball got 
interested. Several were tried and failed 

Moses Solomen, a name with which to conjure, couldn't 
quite make the grade. Jake Levy came as a pitcher 
Though somewhat experienced, he still has a chance 
Levv has been sent to a minor league to gain professional 


technique 





ball-player, that he was certain to start on the second base 


job as a regular. 


N OTHER words, there was almost as much of a 

smoke-up on the début of Andy ¢ ohen as there is on a 
championship prize-fight. 

The fans, eager to judge this question for themselves, 
bought out the ball park in advance. 

‘We'll see,’’ said the Christians. 

“You bet we'll see,"’ agreed the Jewish fans eagerly 
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By BOZEMAN 
for Casey ” BULGER 


For a Jewish Star” Announced John McGraw— 


temporary seclusion in a private home. Such is the pen- 
alty of sudden fame. 

They thought it purely a iocal outburst when Andrew 
Jackson Cohen—doesn't that combination of name sort of 
tickle the imagination?—rode on the central shoulders 
of a crowd of ten thousand victory-crazed New York fans 
to the club house at the Polo Grounds—a hero. A thing 
like that had never been done in baseball before. It is 
more of a football trick. 


HE frightened Andy was pale with apprehension. 
There was imminent danger of a leg or an arm being 
broken. Such an accident might put him out for the sea- 


son. Looking down from the club house windows, 
Manager McGraw, Roger Bresnahan and John Lobert also 
fretted with worry. An appeal 


was made to the excited crowd to 


“a < 
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ly | 
Already there is developing a rivalry be- 


tween Alabama, Maryland and Texas as to 
whichshall claim Andy Cohen asa native son 


“Cohen now 
batting for 
Casey!" an- 
nounced the 
megaphone 
man. “And 
Flannigan 
laving the 
park!” re- 
torted an 
Irish fan 












‘They've got to show us."" And then came the big day. 
These headlines, appearing on the front pages of New 
York newspapers, may indicate to the puzzled, far-awav 
thinker just how the Cohen shaft hit the bulls’-eye of 
popularity: 


Can Endy Sock the Ball? Dunt Esk! Dunt Esk! 
Excited Fan Mob Rides 
Cohen on Its shoulders. 
Andy Cohen Big League Hero. 
Cohen's Wallop Wins for Giants 









In two newspapers there appeared simultane- 
ously a series of articles beginning the story of 
Andv Cohen's life. 

On the sporting page of another big paper Nick 
Altrrock, the game's comedian, introduced his 
expert feature with this headline: 


He's Cohen to His Friends 
But He's Coin to the Giants. 
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Photographers swarmed 
about Cohen's hotel until the 
bewildered boy had to seek 
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desist, but the words were lost. Then backed by a pair of 
big policemen, Bresnahan and Lobert attempted to rescue 
helad. That also failed, but they got through the mill- 
ng fans close enough to yell for Cohen to be careful 
\ big ranchman who knew Andy at El Paso, Texas, had 
al betret voice 
Ride ‘em, cowboy!"” he bellowed, and Cohen's pale 
face broke into a smile 
he fans finally let him down gently, and this hero of a 
most remarkable demonstration scooted up the steps to 
Safety 
Coming into the Big League as a much-heralded Jewish 
athlete, Andrew Jackson Cohen had made good the ad- 
vance advertising by making three long hits and winning 
the opening game of the season against the Boston Braves, 
led by Roger Hornsby, the man whose shoes he was at- 
tempting to fill 
But this outburst, it developed, was not entirelv local. 
On a first trip around the circuit the demonstrations con- 
tinued. All seats were sold in advance to the first game 
n Cincinnati, and when Mr. Cohen fell ill of flu the dis- 
appointment was keen. But that didn’t stop the fans 
rom sending presents 
When ¢ ohen fot back to New York he was the possessor 
f a new radio set, a platinum watch, a diamond stick 
n and two gold medals 
It's great, 
but like all other great things there's a catch in it 
That means I've got to play one whale of a second base 
very day from now on and I've got to smack that ball 
that old apple. I'm not kidding myself a bit. I know I've 
got to make good as a Big Leaguer or I won't last,whether 
Manager McGraw wants 


remarked this appreciative young man, 


| am a Jewish player or not 
results.” 

This furore over Cohen is still a little difficult to analvze. 
There have been other Jewish players—Johnny Kling, 
Sammy Bohne, Moe Berg and a few more. None of them, 
though, caught the public imagination as did this young 
man from the South. In fact, the enthusiastic encourage- 
ment came to Cohen as a surprise. By reading the news- 
papers he had pictured himself being razzed at the start 
because of his attempt to succeed Roger Hornsby, the man 
whose transfer to Boston had aroused much fan indigna- 
tion during the winter. To make matters worse, Hornsby 
was right there on the opposing team facing Cohen in his 
first Big League game. 

Down in Tampa, Florida, as the Giants began playing 
their exhibition games with the Senators a month before 
Bucky Harris, Joe Judge and other veterans who had grown 
to like young Cohen remarked that if he got by that first 
series in New York he would be all right. 

‘That is a severe test,’ explained Harris. ‘““The boy is 
bound to get a ‘ride’ from the opposing dug-out, and he 
will be nervous, facing Hornsby. Once he gets by that, 
though, he ought to make the Giants quite a man.” 


HESE athletes had forgotten, perhaps, that Cohen had 

been a football player at the University of Alabama as 
well as a baseball and basket-ball star. He is one of the few 
college athletes to have won three varsity letters. His 
nose was broken twice playing football. 

‘A fellow can't go through that without having plenty 
of guts,’" declared John McGraw, who has seen many a one 
come and go. “I'm not worried about his being nervous.’ 

( ohe WwW asn't worried, either 

This thing of filling Hornsby's shoes won't worry me,”’ 
ve said. “I know I cannot hit as well as Hornsby nor 
will | be able to play second with as much ease until I 
yave had more experience. Still the way I figure it is that 
omebody has got to play second base for the Giants, and 
is long as Hornsby is not there it might as well be myself 
All I can do is try.”’ 

Right there vou have a pretty good insight into the 
philosophy of the young man who is rapidly breaking 


' 


s anvbodv else 
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down an old belief in baseball that there were too many 
obstacles in the way of a Jew making the grade. 

One thing, above all, that has leaed Cohen to his 
supporters is his insistence on keeping his own name. 
He is proud of being a Cohen and also of having been 
named for Andrew Jackson. Other Jewish players, com- 
ing into the game, changed their names for fear of being 
unpopular. For example, the real name of Sammy Bohne 
is said to be Samuel Cohen. 

There is a pleasing dignity about Andy Cohen that 
reaches as far as the grand-stand. He is neither upstartish 
nor afflicted with the inferiority complex. Andrew Jack- 
son Cohen is simply a well-educated, polished young 
gentleman. 


E WAS born in Baltimore, Maryland, twenty-four 
years go and is just as proud of being a Southerner as 
are those whose forebears have lived in the South for many 
generations. In fact, all of us Alabamians are proud of Andy 
as a fellow Alabamian—so fond of him, in fact, that officials 
of the University of Alabama came all the way to New 
York to attend a dinner given in his honor by his college 
fraternity. You see, Andy went to Alabama to live when 
quite a little shaver. He went to the University of Ala- 
bama and became a prominent athlete almost immediately 
His home is now in El Paso, Texas. 

“What sort of a fellow is this Cohen?’’ the writer of this 
article is asked in every city where the Giants play. ‘Is 
he fresh?”’ 

The answer to that, generally convincing, is that in 
Alabama, a state supposed to be rigid in class distinctions 
a state where we hear much of the Ku Klux Klan 
Andrew Jackson Cohen was elected captain of the Var- 
sity team at the historic old university. That honor car- 
ries not only a recognition of ability and leadership, but 

it has a sort of social prestige. 

Already there is developing a rivalry between Alabama, 
Maryland and Texas as to which shall claim Cohen as a 
native son. New York will get into the contest later on 
So far, though, Cohen is far from understanding the New 
York atmosphere, particularly as it applies to those of the 
Jewish faith. 

The traits of the foreign-born Jew and his linguistic iden- 
tifications are yet strange to Cohen. He always surprises 
those who meet him for the first time by a total lack of 
Yiddish, German or Russian accent. In fact, he delights 
them by speaking in a soft, Southern drawl. Cohen has 
been so drilled in the use of precise English that he has 
yet to pick up the vernacular of baseball. He is learning 
rapidly, though. 

Anyone seeking an argument with Andy is immediately 
disarmed by his natural politeness and modesty. 

One day in Philadelphia I went with a feature writer 
to interview Cohen. It was a rainy day, and he was in his 
room reading a book on philosophy. 

‘What do you like to read most?’’ the visitor asked. 

“T like natural history,’ he said. ‘And I get a lot of 
pleasure out of reading this little book.’’ He pointed to a 
small volume by Edgar Guest. 

‘So vou like that, do vou?”’ smiled the interviewer. 

‘Yes, I really do,"’ he explained, and then, half apolo- 
getically, added: “‘Of course, you understand, that is just 
a personal liking. Others may not like it. It is very 
entertaining to me. What do you like best, or what would 
you recommend?” 

The interviewer was sort of stopped. 

‘IT thought you would be reading the box scores,’’ he 
fenced. 

“Oh, I do. That, I think, is necessary to my business." 

It is the frankness and consideration for the opinion of 
others that gives Cohen an appeal to his team-mates. 
They are all very fond of him. Andy realizes that he has 
been getting more than his share of publicity, that others 
have done things which should Continued on page 91 
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The 
Weirdest 
Mystery 

Of the Year 


By A. E. W. 
MASON 


Author of 
“No Other 


Tiger’ 
And Other 


Famous Stories 


house-party at the Chateau 
Suvlac in the country of the 
Gironde, France, during the 
vintage season. Other guests 
are Diana's aunt, who seems 
to have acquired a new im- 
portance in the household; 
Robin Webster, the manager 
of the vineyard, who is ap- 
parently in love with Joyce, 
and Evelyn Devenish, who 
seems to hate her and who 
Mr. Ricardo thinks he recog- 
nizes as a young woman he 
saw at the Cave of the Mum- 
mies a short time before. 

The day after his arrival the 
household is thrown into con- 
sternation by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Ricardo’s old 


“I do not know whether I can dispose of the necklace,” M. friend, Monsieur Hanaud, In- 
Pouchette temporized warily. ‘Come back in a few days” spector of the Sdrété Générale, 
and the French Commissioner 

What Has Gone Before of Police with news that the dead body of a beautiful girl 


has been found in a basket floating on the Gironde, one 
M R. JULIUS RICARDO, a retired tea-broker and a hand hacked off. Both Evelyn and Joyce are found to be 
connoisseur in wines, learns from Joyce Whipple, an missing from the Chateau, and on visiting the morgue 
American heiress, of her fear that her friend, Diana Tas- Ricardo identifies the victim as Evelyn. He also recog- 
borough, is the victim of a mysterious malign influence nizes an opal bracelet found in the lining of the basket as 
and also that Diana's engagement to a young Englishman, one which Joyce was wearing on the evening when she 
Brvce Carter, has been broken told him of her fear for Diana. 
By a coincidence he finds himself a member of Diana's The Examining Judge, Monsieur Tidon, tells Ricardo 
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and Hanaud of his hope that the successful discovery of the 
criminal may lead to the advancement of his ambition for 
promotion to a post in Paris, Diana tells of Evelyn's es- 
trangement from her wealthy father by her marriage, foot- 
steps made in the grounds of the Chateau during the night 
are identified as Joyce's and the chain of evidence climaxes 
in the finding in a tree near the footsteps of the evil-look- 
ing mask of a girl's face which Hanaud says could have 
been made by only one of two men in the world. 


ANAUD gave an order to the gendarme hastily: 
‘“You-will take those shoes and wrap them up 
and hand them over to the secretary of Monsieur 

le Commissaire. Then you will teli my assistant when he 
has finished with the flower-bed to take a cast of these 
footprints, too, and cover them up.”’ 

Corbie picked up the slippers and hurried off up the 
avenue upon his duty. The rest of this search-party fol- 
lowed at a slower pace 

They had come to within twenty yards of the house 
when a smallish, round man in a cassock with a purple 
sash about his waist stepped out from the window of the 
drawing-room and looked carefully about him. There 
was something curiously secret in his manner 

Hanaud stopped and with a gesture stopped the others 

‘*Who is that?”’ he demanded suddenly in a low voice. 


The Abbe moved away in 
consternation. ‘No doubt,” 
Hanaud called imperturbably, 
“I catch the criminal first; 
you save his soul afterward!” 
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‘The Abbé Fauriel,’” the Commissaire Herbesthal re 
plied. 

“Oh, yes!"’ said Hanaud. 

But he did not resume his walk. 

‘Let no one move,” he whispered, and, screened by the 
trees, they watched the Abbé’s movements 

He walked on the tips of his toes to the edge of the 
terrace and, turning about, scanned the upper windows of 
the two turrets. Assured that no one was watching him 
from those points of vantage, he moved along the stone 
flags in the direction of the avenue, but slowly with his 
eyes bent on the ground like a man pondering an abstrac- 
tion. When, however, his pacing had brought him oppo- 
site to the glass door of the dining-room he became all at 
once alert again. He peered into the room, raising him- 
self up on the balls of his feet so that he might see the 
better, and then, crossing the terrace with a little noise- 
less, tripping run, the Abbé pressed his face against the glass. 




























[his is all verv peculiar,’’ Mr. Ricardo w hispered with 
} spleasure 

Hush!"" said Hanaud, and then to himself, “I wonder 
how long he has been waiting in the drawing-room to 
offer his condolences.”’ 

The Commissaire answered him. 

Monsieur |'Abbé has not been waiting at all. He 
arrived before you and your friend returned from Ville- 
blanche and asked my permission to offer his ministra- 
tions to the ladies. It 1s true that the ladies are Protes- 
tants, but in such calamities the creeds are one.”’ 

“You gave him the permission?” Hanaud 
softly 

“Without hesitation,’ replied Herbesthal very firmly. 
**So all this while Monsieur |’ Abbé has had us under his 


observed 


observation,’ Hanaud remarked as though nothing could 
have been more fortunate 

Far from it,’’ Herbesthal replied. ‘‘The Abbé saw 
Mademoiselle Tasborough first of all and was not very 
long with her. He went immediately afterward to the 
room of Madame Tasborough, which is in the wing be- 
hind and does not look out in this direction at all.”’ 

‘There is a flaw here,’’ Mr. Ricardo reflected. It was 
obviously important to know when the Abbé left the 
room in the wing and made his furtive way to the drawing- 
room. But he did not intervene. “‘It is clear,’’ he argued 
to himself, ‘‘that the Commissaire has a Fauriel complex.”’ 

He left the matter to Hanaud, but Hanaud was once 
more watching the terrace with eyes for nothing else. 

The Abbé, satisfied that there was no one in the drawing- 
room to overlook him, turned toward Diana Tasborough 's 
room and resumed his meditative walk in that direction. 
Hanaud whistled under his breath 

Did he see Diana Tasborough in her own room in the 
ret there?’ he asked of the Commissaire, but without 
ta king his eves for one moment from the terrace. 

Certainly.” 

And now he returns to it when it is empty. Yes, as 
mv friend Mr. Ricardo savs, it is all verv peculiar.”’ 


Nearer and nearer the Abbé paced toward the turret, 
and suddenly he whipped through the doorway. 

It seemed that Hanaud had been expecting just that 
movement. He was away from his shelter in a flash. He 
reached the terrace almost before his companions had 
started, keeping close to the windows of the house. In the 
angle made by the round pronase of the turret he stopped. 
Where he stood he could not be seen, but he could not see 
anything that the Abbé was doing in Diana Tasborough’s 
room. 

He waited very patiently in his angle and when the 


Abbé reappeared, Hanaud slipped up behind him. and, 








“Tl fear — fear 
that not even 
the whole French 
army encamped 
Rn on the roads 
5 could restore 
Sa Joyce to us,”’ 
Webster said 
miserably 


bending, said in his ear, speaking in a low, but clear voice: 

‘*Monsieur | Abbé.”’ 

The Abbé swung round quite disconcerted. Hanaud, 
holding the mask hidden in the handkerchief in his left 
hand, removed his hat with his right and bowed respectfully. 

‘You noticed, no doubt, that the little rearrangement 
had already been made.”’ 

The sentence, Greek to Mr. Ricardo and the Commis- 
saire, had the clearest meaning for the Abbé Fauriel. Con- 
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sternation shone in his eyes, the blood withdrew from his 
cheeks, leaving them mottled and his nose and the skin 
beneath his eyes like tallow. His face in a second seemed 
to have sunk and grown thin. He was an old and shriv- 
eled man. But he had the spirit of a young one. He 
raised his head high, and now in place of the consterna- 
tion there was the glint of battle in his eyes. He stood 
square and then, turning slightly toward the Commissaire 
Herbesthal, he said in a biting voice: 

‘This, no doubt, is the illustrious Monsieur Hanaud, 
who very wisely speaks in riddles. For riddles are the 
short cut to prestige and reputation and, besides, very 
intimidating to slow-witted provincials like ourselves."’ 

It was a declaration of war—no less than that. 

Mr. Ricardo observing the little priest and the big de- 
tective thought, in his obvious way, of David and Goliath. 
Hanaud had undoubtedly staged a little trap, but the 
Abbé was indisposed to tumble into it. Mr. Ricardo won- 
dered whether he concealed a sling about his person fitted 
with a nice, big, fat stone. 

‘Tf I wrapped up my meaning, Monsieur |’ Abbé, so that 
you only should understand it, as you evidently did,”’ said 
Hanaud, “‘you should be thankful for my consideration, 
rather than blame it. But since you won't have my riddles, 
I ask you now in the plainest terms why you went into 
Mademoiselle’s room just now with so many precautions 
against being seen. 

‘I shall reply to you that 1 have my duties, as you have 
vours, Monsieur Hanaud. Mine, it is true, may be said to 
begin after yours have ended. But they are both sad and 
exacting and—secret.”’ 

He moved away with a little bow, but Hanaud pivoted 
upon his heels and fell in at his side with the neatness of a 
cog fitting into the ratchet of a wheel. 

“No doubt,”’ he said imperturbably. “‘I catch the crimi- 
nal first, and you save his soul afterward. But we each 
have the same third duty, Monsieur |’ Abbé—the duty of 
a good citizen.” 

“You have said it. 

‘And under the pressure of that third duty, one or two 
separate duties at times may overlap.”’ 


HE two men were pacing side by side away from the 

Commissaire and Mr. Ricardo. They were still, to 
Mr. Ricardo’s satisfaction, within earshot. But the Abbé, 
though he showed no sign of haste, was steadily edging 
in toward the door of the drawing-room. 

‘‘When and if that time comes, I trust that I shall not 
fail in mine,’’ the priest replied. 

‘*That time has come, Monsieur |’ Abbé,”’ 

‘I think not, Monsieur Hanaud, 
and I am the judge.”’ 

‘‘T shall invite your closer consider- 
ation upon that point, Monsieur 
l’Abbé.”’ 

The dialogue was all very stiff and 
formal and polite. Now, however, 
disdain caused the Abbé Fauriel to 
trip 

‘Any argument of yours, Monsieur 
Hanaud, must, of course, command 
every atom of consideration which | 
have to give,”’ he said with a curling 
lip; and Hanaud was under his guard 
in a flash. 

‘My argument is an _ imstance, 
Monsieur. For example, there is the 
little matter of your vestments which 
were stolen last night.”’ 

The Abbé was shaken. He showed 
it only by stopping in his walk and by 
a second’s silence. Then he resumed 
in an accent of self-reproach: 

“Monsieur Hanaud, I spoke too 
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said Hanaud. 


lightly in this house last night. I am ashamed, and I 
have appointed to myself certain penances in consequence 
My vestments were hanging in my sacristy this morning 
and were worn by me as early as six o'clock, when to a 
deplorable congregation of two old women if sought the 
blessing of St. Matthew upon our vineyards.’ 

Clearly Hanaud was astonished. 

‘They were brought back by six o'clock this morning?”’ 
he cried. 

The Abbé smiled. 

**We who are not of your profession, Monsieur Hanaud, 
may be permitted to cultivate a spirit kind enough to be- 
lieve that they had never been taken away. 

‘That won't do,”’ said Hanaud bluntly. 

The two men were standing face to face, the priest shel- 
tering what knowledge he had behind a stolid face, Han- 
aud towering over him like an inyuisitor 

“You did not find all your vestments in your sacristy 
this morning, for one of them is in the mortuary at Ville- 
blanche, stained with the blood of a young woman who 
dined at the same table with you in this house last night 
and was savagely murdered afterward.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo could hardly repress a cry, and the Abbé 
actually uttered one. His jaw dropped; he stood and 
stared at the detective, his face an effigy of horror. 

“You are sure of that abomination?’’ he stammered, 
and he did not wait for an answer to his question. He 
tottered to the bench and, dropping down upon it 
heavily, fumbled for his handkerchief and mopped his 
forehead. 

But Hanaud would not leave him in peace. He stepped 
up in front of the Abbé, suddenlv uncovered the mask with 
its curious obscene beauty and held under the Abbé’s 
eyes. 

‘Can you imagine a use for it?’’ he asked. 

‘At a time of Carnival,” said Continued on page 116) 


De Mirandol 
could talk airily, 
steadily about 
his painting— 
and he did talk 
to hide from his 
visitors that he 
couldn’t control 
his hands 























Today the modern scientist 
plunges into the African jungles 
and tackles the deadly Yellow 
Jack germ in its last stronghold 
that the world may be rid of 
this lurking pestilence 


The Story of 
A Man Who Died 
For His Job 


UPPOSI 
are seated at your desk trying to keep your mind 


that on a certain bright summer day you 


A nd 


off golf as you slit open the morning mail. 


while vou are thus engaged the boss saunters in and de- 
nands suddenly 
Bill, would you be willing to die for your job?” 
After convincing you with difficulty that he is sane and 
rious, let us say that the boss continues 
[here is an important commission that has to be 
tackled. The man who takes it must be prepared to meet 


! ] 


ana 


Nor 


last minutes will be slow 


instantaneous oblivion. Your 
and tortured. In all fairness I 
must tell you the plain truth. Will you do it, Bill? Are 

willing to die for your work?”’ 


Out of ahundred men ninety-nine would probably answer 


eath IS It Casy 


you 
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A Fig At to 





Between the Deadly 


And the Japanese 


No guchti- 


this hypothetical query with an emphatic and immediate, 


‘No!’ For while there are many jobs, we are given but 
one life apiece. The ‘‘noes’’ would have it by a large 
majority. 


We cannot be sure that this overwhelming negative 
is the correct answer. In the mass of humanity lie powers 
for heroism that may not be tested by any hypothetical 
question on normal sunny days when life is good. It can 
be said to the credit of our maligned human race that there 
never has been a shortage of martyrs, especially when the 
man who embraced death felt that his sacrifice would be 
of use to others. 

There is no monopoly in heroism by soldiers whose busi- 
ness is killing and being killed, who perform incredible 
feats while the battle madness is on them. The papers 
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Yellow Fever Germ 
Hero of Science 





In the early Gold Coast days 

when the invisible assassins fell] 

on white and native alike, the 

explorers fled in terror and 

carried the dread scourge away 
in their stately galleons 


at avd Claswe’| 
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By 


FREDERICK TISDALE 


Microbe Hunter 


are full of valorous actions by people like you and me, who 
work quietly in offices, shops and laboratories. 

A few weeks ago the flag that floats over the green 
lawns of the Rockefeller Institute in New York drooped 
at half-mast. The reason was given by a small card pinned 
to a bulletin board in one of the buildings: 


Dr. Nocucat Diep at Accra, Mippay, Monpbay 


This modest obituary of seven words came from the 
front of a struggle that is more important to mankind than 
the World War itself. It recorded the passing of a great 
leader in the fight against disease. Dr. Noguchi died in 
the last drive against yellow fever. He died of this disease, 
and he used the last strength that was in him to record 
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for the survivors studies and observations of the invisible 
little animals that were burning the life out of his veins 

Three leaders have died of vellow fever at Accra, their 
deaths coming within a few weeks of each other: Profes- 
sor Adrian Stokes, an Irishman formerly with the London 
University; Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the famous Japanese 
bacteriologist of the Rockefeller Institute, and Dr. William 
Alexander Young, who was on the medical staff of the 
British Government. 

The last embers of this pestilence smolder in Africa 
There is no known case of yellow fever on the American 
continents. When the deadly incubations in Africa are 
destroyed there will be no more yellow fever on the face 
of the earth. And this will be done. Undeterred by the 
fate of their friends, other men (Continued on page 92) 














A Cuckoo Story of a Loose Nut 
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going to like it 
job Not 
but pleas- 
KNOW of 

lots of people. Hear 
all the time 

All sorts of people come in 
here. Some of the best people 
Drive up here 1n cars 
is long as a Fourth of July pa- 


here Easy 
noney, 
sort 


mucn 1 
inter- 
sce 


whats going on 


rown 


nd want apartments with 





i i 

ess than five baths 
301 in remember when 
f id more'n one bath in 
ipartme people thought 
{ at the Ritz! I don't 
this passion for baths 
Every maid's got to have het 
Ww nowadavs, with 
in tubs and glass-enc losed 


You keep all the 
rents received in that big book 
You got to be neat about ir, 

«©. The Old Man ts just hell 


11 


eatness. Still wears them 
e edges on his vest. That gives vou an idea 
The fellow who had vour job before vou 
was neat enough. Bov, he was neat! But he was nuts, 
Queer guy. But he wasn't always that way 
Old man Bradley, the head bookkeeper, remembers when 
he first came here, ten vears ago. The Old Man was just 
starting then. Everybody was full of pep and ambition 
Thev were all going to get somewheres. 
Well, the Old Man was the onlv one who did. Outfoxed 


the others, 

The only way Bradley ever got up in the world was on a 
very year his stool gets a little higher. He 
sleeve protectors, Black sateen ones. And 
for those Helen Wills eve-shades. You 


h | 


a 
| PUCSS 


higher stool. | 


gets new too 
1ow he's going in 
} 


yw the ones with little white stripes to hold your hair 

WwW Bradley hasn't got anv hair, but that doesn't make 

inv difference. Getting voung and kittenish. The jazz 

e—what? You ought to see him make a bee line for all 

Clara Bow pictures. Gets a big kick out of her. But 

i e blonde over there at the switchboard suits me 
Bov. she’s h 

You keep the listings in that loose-leaf. Herrick had a 

k svstem of his ow That's the fellow who had vour 

He still have if he wasn't such a goof. Used to 

it this window watching people go by for hours. Just 

sit and stare at them and bite his nails and mutter. ‘‘Damn 


em, I l 


used to say Where they going? What are they 
looking at? All staring straight ahead that way. Like a 
lotta dummies.’’ Seemed the thing that made him maddest 
was he could never see anything but their heads going by. 


is frosted half-way up, you see. 


1¢ 


The window 
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By That Famous Laugh Producer 


J.P. McEvoy 





a 
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“Well, I want to tell you, I never 
saw such a panic. Whoopie! Out 
comes ink-bottles and paper-weights 
and all the stuff we’d been missing 


for days. He’d been hoarding them” 


Well, now me, I like to see people go by. Only sometimes 
I wonder what they do for a living. Don’t they have to 
work or anything? Gets me. Why, boy, I've gone by 
Roxy's at ten in the morning, and there was a line around 
the block. Nothing to do, those bozos, but go to the 
movies. At ten in the morning, mind you. Well, I guess 
it takes all kinds of people. 

That used to get Herrick 
and every time he'd look up those heads going by. 

‘Look at 'em,”’ he used to mutter. “‘Heads and hats 
Hats and heads. All looking straight ahead. All those 
dead-looking faces. Why don’t they smile once in a 
while? Where are they going?” 


Sit here over these books, 


ELL, me, I just let him rave. If he didn’t like his 

job, why didn't he quit? Believe me, I would. Boy, 

I'd walk out on them quicker than that. Just let the Old 
Man say ‘‘boo’’ to me, and I'd leave him here flat on his 
back with his feet kicking up in the air. He knows it, too 
But Herrick was one of those faithful old coots. Down 
here every morning on time. Scratching away at those 
, 
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Three Throws 
for a Nickel 





books. He was a bear for figures, too—Herrick was. 

The Old Man thought a lot of him. Wouldn't give him 
any raises, but thought a lot of him just the same. The 
Old Man has a theory. I heard him tell a pal of his once 
in the back office there. ‘‘The way to keep employees good 
is to keep ‘em poor. If you pay ‘em too much they get 
restless and dissatisfied. They live too high, and that 
takes their minds off their work.”’ 

I guess there's a lot in that all right. There's a lot for 
the Old Man, anyway. 

But the wives of these guys around here are not so hot 
for that racket. I guess you can't blame 'em. It takes a 
lotta dough to get by these days. Even when you're single. 
But imagine what it is with a frau and a lot of little 
squealers, running out from under the bed and tripping 
you up when you come home nights all worn out. 

“Well, did you hit the Old Man for that raise?”’ says 
Sugar, and you say: 

“Well, it was like this, darling—I hit him all right, but 
he says there’s an economic depression and a general bear- 
ish movement in the market.”’ 
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Then the sweet 
thing says: “Daddy, 
there's going to be 
a bearish movement 
in this house if you 
don't bring more 
money home. We're 
all going to have to 
roll up in our fur for 
the winter and sleep 
like a lot of bears and 
maybe live off our fat, 
if any 

Yes, sir, Herrick 
used to tell me about 
some of his arguments 
with the little wo 
man But his argu- 
ment was kind of dif- 
ferent. Of course, 
thev had all the regu- 
lar give and take over 
money, but the thing 
that burned her up 
was living away out 
like that in the coun- 
try somewheres. She 
used to be a city girl 
and had helled around 
with a lot of people 
But then she goes 
and hooks Herrick, 
and he takes her away 
out in No-Man's 
Land, ‘‘Fair View 
Manor,”’ I think they call it, and parks her in a lonesome 
little house that’s a night's ride on a fast horse from the 
next-door neighbor. 

Well, every night when he came home she'd meet him 
at the little white gate, just like in the movies, only in- 
stead of giving him a sweet kiss she'd start burning him 
up about how lonesome it was out there and there wasn't 
a soul to see or talk to. 

“But you're darn lucky,’ says he. 

**How do vou make that out?” says she 

And he tells her: ““My God, if you had my job and had 
to sit in a window all day long and w atch those damn 
faces going by. Faces and heads and hats. All morning 
long, all afternoon, day after day, week after week.’’ 

“I'd love it,’ says she. 

‘*You're a damn fool,’ says he. 

And that would start another one of those quiet eve 
nings at home. 

Well, I guess this sort of thing went on for years, w ith 
him trving to save up his money so he could stay out in 
the country and her nagging him to save the money so she 














could move tnto the city. He used to tell me about it, 
S ng right there where vou are and watching those 
neads go Dy yutside 

Look at ‘em,’ he'd say “You'd think they was 


fummies. God, I hate ‘em. I wish I could throw some- 


ling at ‘em 
And he'd pick up a bottle of ink as though he was going 
eave it thr ugh the window 
Smile, vou big bum. Laugh, look human. Look at 
leath-head coming along there under the straw 
That was another queer thing about Herrick—hats 
[ can tell what month it ts,"’ savs he, ‘‘without even 
»\king at my accounts. If I see straw hats going by out- 
side, summer, unless they're women's hats. Then it 
might be anything. Women ts nuts. Can you imagine 
women who squawk all evening because they can't see a 
yt of people? Tl bet mv wife would just love this job 
And I used to think she was smart. Pretty, too. She's 


still pretty—sorta But crazv. Sits in fronc of her window 


ill dav w anting to see people ZO by 


WV TELL, that's the wav Herrick would go on by the 
hour, getting worse al! the time 


Then one dav he comes in all smiles. It was a Monday, 
| remember. You never saw such a change in a fellow 
Sat there adding up figures and singing to himself. Even 
the Old Man noticed it 

What's the matter with Herrick?’ savs he. *‘He looks 

LppP\ 


| guess it was something of a jolt to the Old Man to 
see anybody happy around the place. I bet he figured right 
away he was paying him too much. And little Blondie 


yver there chirps up and says it must be love 
Love makes you happy. Makes you sad, too.”’ 


Then she gives me one of those chills-and-fever looks 
And I savs to myself, ‘‘Whoa, she’s falling for you.’ And 
[ savs to her, ““Don’'t cry, little girl, 11 buy vou violets.”’ 


Then she says, fresh 
Which means you don’t have to stop there.” 
She knows I'm talking about her. ‘“‘Hello, Beauriful!’’ 
Now I ask you very 
confidentially, ain't she 
cattv? What was I talk 
ing about? Oh, ves, | 
was telling vou about 
Herrick coming inchirp 
ing like a bird. Happy 


no name. And I watches 


him for a while wonder 


ing what's all this. So 
I savs to him 
Feeling kind of 
birdie today, what? 
And he says: ‘Young 


fellow, I never felt bet 
ter or had less. Had 
bigtime vesterdav. Won 
derful. Tenth annivet 
sarv. Married ten vears 
Had a swell time.’’ 

Congratulations, 
savs I, ‘‘more power 
Vo 


Where do vou sup 


pose we went?’ savs he 
And | sAVS. ; Well, 
idging bv all che bounce 


uu got this morning, 
ou must have went 
scparate Wavs 

Which was so nitty 


[ remembered it, see? “That was the first time Blondie had any give— 
they can throw a panic like that any time!” 


It just sort of came out 





[ didn’t think it over at all—just sort of came to me. 

‘No,’ he says, “we went to Coney Island. Up the chutes 
and down the chutes, roller-coasters and merry-go-rounds 
and hot dogs with mustard on ‘em and that candy that 
melts in your mouth.”’ 

“Yeh, I know,’ I says. ‘“‘Coney Island! I've been 
there.” 

“But that wasn't the best of it,’’ says he. ‘‘No, sir, 
three throws for a nickel—that was the place. Oh, boy, 
that was fun!" 

And then he tells me all about it. You see, he found a 
concession there where they had a lot of dummies going 
by and you throw baseballs at ‘em. Three throws for a 
nickel. The idea is to knock their hats off. And they keep 
coming by there all day long with straw hats and derbies 
and clay pipes in their mouths. And the people stand there 
and throw baseballs at ‘em. Three throws for a nickel! 
Well, that just socked old goofy Herrick. He stood there 
throwing baseballs at these coots, yelling and screaming 
every time he hit one of them, and there was his wife 
trying to drag him away and him just strewing his money 
away. Three throws for a nickel! 

Well, I guess she finally got him home. And she prob- 
ably gave him hell. And she should have. But I guess he 
didn’t care much, to hear him tell it. ' 

Most of that day and the next he'd tell me every chance 
he got how he wound up and let fly and—wham! went a 
straw hat and socko! He'd hit one of them dummies on 
the nose, and they kept coming and coming, never hurry- 
ing, always looking straight ahead, going by dumb and 
stiff and mean-looking 

“Just like them going by outside that window,"’ he 
savs. ‘‘Boy, wouldn't it be fun to have a lot of baseballs 
here? Three throws for a nickel. Socko! Wham! Look at 
this fellow coming along. I could hit him with this bottle 
of ink. Right under the ear. Oh, boy!”’ 

Well, he kept that up for the first day or so and then he 
began to quiet down and bite his fingers and look out the 
window and mutter. And by Saturday he was as bad as 
ever. Worse maybe. But the next Monday he came down 
to the office, stepping high, wide and handsome, smiling 
from ear to ear like the 
cat that ate the canary. 
And I didn’t have to ask 
him where he'd been 
Sunday. 

‘Tm getting a sys- 
tem, he says. “You 
throw just a little bit 
ahead of ‘em and they 
come right into it. I 
socked a lot of ‘em yes- 
terday Now suppose 
vou took this one, for 
example, going by,”’ 
and he picks up an ink- 
bottle as though to slam 
it through the plate 
glass at a head which 
was floating by just out- 
side, almost like them 
fish you see in an aquari- 
um. ‘‘l could throw just 
a little ahead of him,”’ 
savs Herrick, ‘‘and 
socko! he'd walk right 
into it.”’ 


ELL, things went 
along that way 
several weeks. Then I 
noticed Herrick would 
go out some days for 
lunch and wouldn't 
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ing his money away. 


come back. Then it got so he wouldn't come down 
mornings at all. But he'd show up the next day gay as a 
lark. 

I don’t suppose he'd have got away with it, only the 
Old Man knew he had been here so long and knew Herrick 
knew more about the business than he did. At least the 
details. But the Old Man was curious, just the same. And 
so was I, though I sorta had an idea where the old coot was 
going. 

Yes, sir, that’s it. He was sneaking off to Coney Island 
to throw at those dummies. He'd watch these goofs go by 
the window all morning and then go out and throw at 
them dummies all afternoon. Well, I didn'’c see anv harm 
in that. With some it’s one thing, with others it’s some- 
thing else. He could have done worse. **We're all nuts,”’ 
as the Quaker said, ‘excepting thee and me, and even thee 
ain't just right.” 

“Yoo, hoo, Beautiful! Look at them eyes.”’ 

God, and can she pet! I'll take you over and introduce 
you ina little while. You can look, but you mustn't touch. 

Not a bad place to work here. You don’t get much 
money, but look at the fun you have. Even Herrick used 
to like it here. When he first came, anyway, but he let 
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“There was his wife trying to drag him off and him just strew- 
Yes, siree, three throws for a nickel!” 


45 





those goofs going by outside get on his nerves. Going out 
to Coney Island and throwing at Napoleon and Queen 
Elizabeth and Julius Caesar with derbies on sort of paci- 
fied him, for after a while, instead of sitting and biting his 
fingers watching them go by outside the window, he 
got to talking to them. Of course, they couldn't hear him. 
Darn good thing, too. 

“Go on, you big stiff,’" he used to say to some dignified 
head sailing by. Or maybe it'd be a flapper. ‘Where you 
coming from this time of morning?”’ he d say. 

“Fine time for you to be going home. Pay some at- 
tention when I talk to you. A good swift baseball under 
the ear would wake you up Look, she’s got a new straw 
hat on. That means summer is over. And that man follow- 
ing looks a little like Julius Caesar. I'd like to knock that 
new pearl-gray hat off him. What time is it, anyway? Tell 
the Old Man I'm sick. I won't be back this afternoon.”’ 

Well, the next morning he came back, and I wish you 
could have seen his face. It was so long he was tripping 
over it. 

“What's eating you?’’ I says. 

“Go to hell," says he. That's all—just ‘‘Go to hell.”’ 

Well, I guess I can take a (Continued on page 95) 

















This A merican’s Fi ght 





Laurence Wilder 
—the man who 


refused to be 
licked 
OW we turn again to the sea,"’ he said, summing 


up the passsage of the Jones-White Mercantile 
Marine Bill. “‘We must or we will perish!"’ 

The man was Laurence R. Wilder, forty, compact and 
just then a little tired from a two-year fight which had 
resulted in the passage of that measure. 

It was on a late day in May of this vear of 1928 that 
the message came to this young scientist inventor that the 
President of the United States had placed his meticulous 


The Dramatic Story of a Battle 


of Men and Millions 


B; 


CHARLES J. MCGUIRK 


and formal signature on a measure designed to launch a 
thousand ships and bring the American flag back to the 
peaceful oceans. 

The bill had passed the House of Representatives with- 
out a record vote, Democrats and Republicans uniting to 
push it through. It went to the Senate for conference, 
emerged from there slightly changed and from the Senate 
passed on to the President, who approved it in the routine 
of a great nation’s business. 

It increases from $125 ,000,000 to $150,000,000 the Ship- 
ping Board's loan fund permitting loans on ships built in 
American yards for service under the American flag up to 
three-fourths of the cost on interest of the lowest rate of 
vield of any Government obligation subsequent to 1917. 
By the bill the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve is entirely 
eliminated. The law provides that one-half the crews of 
all American ships must be Americans for four years after 
enactment. Thereafter two-thirds must be Americans, 
officers always excluded. It calls for an increase of about 
fifty per cent. in the rates paid by the Government for 
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To Win Back the Seas 


THe story of Laurence R. 
Wilder, a man with a dream 
to give America the finest mer- 
chant marine in the world 


First, he bought the biggest 
ship-building plant on a 


THEN he designed and built 
the airplane-carrier Saratoga, 
the largest vessel afloat 


He WENT to Washington 
and stuck there for two years to 
drive through the Jones-White 
Mercantile Marine Bill, which 
would permit loans on ships 
built in American yards up to 
three-fourths of their total cost 


He FORMED committees 
of experts to furnish publicity 
for a nation-wide campaign to 
make Americans‘ ship-minded’’ 


LarceELy due to his 
efforts, Congress appropriated 
$150,000 ,000 for the Shipping 
Board's loan fund to create 
an unrivaled merchant marine 


He HAS designed a ship that 
will cross the Atlantic in four 
days and is planning others 


carrying mail to offset to some extent 
the -higher cost of building ships in 
American yards. Finally, it provides 
and stipulates that five of the seven 
members of the Shipping Board approv- 
ing are sufficient to approve the sale of 
a Government ship to private interests. 

That bill sounds prosaic enough when it is read in the 
stilted, formal wanna in which all legal documents are 
couched, but when the President set the seal of approval 
upon it there appeared the phantom fleet of many Amer- 
ican ships which, it is believed, will give back to America 
the marine supremacy in times of peace that went out 
with the old sailing ship. And among this phantom fleet 
appeared a monster ship worthy of the imagination of a 
Jules Verne. Fifty years ago it would have been derided. 
Yet its mother and model already rides the waves in the 
mammoth, speedy U. S. Airplane Carrier Saratoga de- 
signed by U. S. Naval engineers. And this new ship, the 


Flying Cloud, modeled after the Saratoga, was adapted 
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Mr. Wilder 


1928 


Unde 


rwood & Underw 


What a contrast between this monster airplane carrier Sara- 
toga and the clipper ship on the opposite page! With the lat- 
ter type Uncle Sam once held mercantile marine supremacy. 
But with peace-time ships modeled on the Saratoga leviathan, 


plans to regain our lost commercial prestige 


to the requirements of peace by the Laurence R. Wilder 
who stood that spring day listening to the message that 
the Jones-White bill had passed Congress and had won 
the President's approval. It will cross the Atlantic in 
four days. 

When you set about the study of our new 
marine you sooner or later come upon his name, mostly 
He, more than any other man besides Senators 


mercantile 


sooner. 


Jones and White and Judge Ewing Davis, ranking Demo- 


crat of the House, is responsible for the Jones-White bill 
And he alone is responsible for the new type of ship 
I went down to Washington to see him. 

We sat in the front room of the ‘Continued on page 105 
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Richard V..Culter 


MINDING OUR BUSINESS 


The old letter-press was standard equipment 
Nineties, and its usefulness was not always 
see it about to offset the evils of the recent 
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in the (GAY NINETIES 


in every up-to-date office back in the Gay 
confined to its original purpose. Here we 
introduction of sex appeal into business 
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By 
WILL IRWIN 


Between 
the 


Lines 


EAVERN looked up from his desk at the grandfather's 

lock, monotonously swinging a painted ship across 
As though to confirm what he saw, 
Both read half-past 


nted ocean 


a pal 
1 down at his wrist-watch 


C 


f 

He | tted a moment, then shoved from him the manu- 
{ h for an hour he had been jabbing with nervous 
( ns. rose. opened the door behind him—and stepped 
ss ] 
| r apartment, once the double parlor of an old 
N \ k house, spoke in everv line and object of wealth 
I ittle room behind it was bare but cheerful 
| f e there were onlv a stenographer s desk, an 
" rs ows of enameled filing cabinets. But 
h,- ; cardened Nx W 

rn ( windows at the rear gave on a garacnca € 
York back-v: which seemed to invest with reflected 


S( 





decoration the plain, tinted walls of the simple room 


The young woman tapping at the typewriter looked up. 
Light drove away the mist of absorption in her hazel eyes, 


and her mouth relaxed into a half-smile. To the ordinary 

observer passing her on the street she would have seemed, 

perhaps, to-possess only one beauty worth a second glance; 

a brow of comely Grecian fulness. A subtler vision would 

have noticed the gentle droop of her head. The pose did 

not suggest weakness; rather the subtle strength of a wo- 

man who knows how to bend that she may not break. 

‘‘Half-past four,’’ said Seavern, ‘I’m going to let you off 
now. 

‘But suppose I don’t want to go?”’ she said. 

The smile stayed on her lips, but it wavered. 

‘You're a glutton for work, aren't you?"’ he smiled. ‘‘If 
I counted up the overtime I owe you, I'd have to give you a 
whole ra 

In spite of her protest, she seemed to gather that he 
really wanted her to go. She rose, took down her little 
hat from its hook in the corner, put it on. She did not 
look into the mirror; her eyes remained fixed on Seavern 
as he took down her coat, held it for her. Entering the 
study, she paused by his wide, flat-topped desk, the only 
object in the long room which did not seem antique or 
special. 

I tind it an effort 
“It's peace—' 
“It's given many an interior decorator a laugh,”’ replied 

Seavern. ‘“They ask why I don't stick to one country and 

period. But I should feel as though I were living in a 

museum. My idea has been to install the things I like 

and blend them.”’ 

Before she put on her hat Seavern’s manner had sug- 
gested a suppressed impatience to have her go; now that 
she stood pulling on her gloves, he seemed disposed to 
linger and to talk. 

‘You've done that!"" she said. “‘You've keved every- 
thing on the screen, haven't vou? It’s a divine thing!’ 


The Neu 


always—to leave this place,"’ she 


said 
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A Tale of A STRANGE COLLABORATION in Which 


Two Burglars Complete an Author’s Story for Him 









*"You’re a_ swell 
society Sherlock 
Holmes! Do you 
think [’m_ going 
to let you live now 
—you or her?” 


Stretching in eight long folds, the teakwood screen, dull 
with age, covered most of the wall to their right 

‘*But it isn’t so much that it’s beautiful-—’’ she added. 
“You know what the spiritualists say—that houses 
keep an aura from the people who have lived in them 
Only good and happy people must have lived in this 
house—for a hundred years. After the madness of an 
office, it’s been paradise to work here.” 


IS eyes fixed suddenly on her drooping head, half- 
turned from him, and his voice, which had been 
coming softly, grew sharp as he said: 
‘Suppose you were seeing the place for the last time 
on the old terms, at least?’’ 
She glanced round quickly and with concern 
“That doesn’t mean you're fired,” he added, and the 
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sharpness went out of his voice. “‘I was only thinking 
about the uncertainty of human affairs. And, after all 
when a house is nearly a hundred vears old it must have 
known its tragedies. People have died here, for example—' 
“But it has not known wickedness,’’ she said. ‘Never 
wickedness here!"’ 
‘“No,”’ he replied somberly, ‘‘not wickedness—yet 
Her gloves were on, yet she had the effect of delaying 
“Do you know what I call you to myself?’’ he asked 
Then as though feeling that this was too personal, he 
flew to explanation. ‘I have a trick, you know, of making 
up my private names for people. And I call you ‘Ignota.’”’ 
“Ignota!"’ she repeated. “‘That means ‘the unknown’ if 
I remember my high-school Latin.”’ 
“Yes. For you are just a bit of a mystery, you know.”’ 
She started for the door 














Oh, there’s no mystery about me—to mvself, I mean,’ 


she said. ‘“‘It’s all too plain—ever so much too plain.” 
She laid her hand on the knob. He took that task from 
her; opened the door. Casually, she bade him good night. 
As she turned her back on the house all the light went out 
of her eves. He could not see that, but he noted as his 
nv f ywed her down the steps that her head drooped 
¢ mor (nha Vas 1ts wont 
He closed the door, stood looking out of the high win- 


[There was a soft step and a cough behind him. 
rmed habit of Kitson, his servant, 
humble presence, Seavern started. 


1] rh it was the conh 


As a K (son gave his apologeti cough 
but the missus and I 
h that cleaning up-stairs. 


av afternoon, 


Sf 
f 


hought we might get ahead wit 


And we'll stav and serve vou dinner if you wish, sir 
Meaning,’ interrupted Seavern—in whom seven years 
of acquaintance had bred knowledge of Kitson’s diplo- 
methods that you and Mrs. Kitson want another 
t off 
Yes, sir,’ replied Kitson unabashed. ‘“‘Tomorrow 
t, sir. You sec, my sister—"’ 


tomorrow!"’ jerked 
¢ arranged to dine at the club 
Kitson put some cold meat and bis- 
kitchen table in case I change my 
five-thirty?’” The Kitsons 


Take both nights off—-today and 
Seavern impatiently [ hay 
ght. Have Mrs 
t and milk on the 
mink You'll be leaving by 


Until the front basement door clanged, signaling the de- 
parture of Kitson and his wife, Seavern busied himself with 


and then there 
came a low but 









sustained knocking 
on the door. Sea- 
vern became at 


once very busy! 
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a dozen chores of arrangement and rearrangement, drop- 
ping one task half-finished to plunge into another. As by 
sheer effort of will he kept at this fruitless labor until half- 
past six. Then diving abruptly down-stairs, he trifled 
with the cold viands on the kitchen table. Plainly he had 
no appetite. As he pushed his plate away with a little 
grimace of distaste there came a low but sustained knocking 
at the rear basement door opening into the back-yard. He 
bounced down the hall, threw the door wide open and be- 
came at once very busy; this time with continuity and 
purpose. 


ha yang at eight o'clock the front door-bell rang. 
Seavern answered it; two men stood revealed in the 
low light of the hall lamp. 

“Good evening, Mr. Warhac—good evening, Mr. 
More,’’ said Seavern pleasantly. ‘‘Please excuse my in- 
formality. This is Thursday night when the servants are 
out and a bachelor must fend for himself."’ 

“Oh, that's all right!"’ replied Warhac heartily. He 
was a tall and somewhat portly man, dressed, save for the 
high notes of a ring and a large scarf- -pin, w ith inconspicu- 
ous taste. A firm nose and a pair of gray eyes which 
seemed always about to break into laughter relieved the 
plump roundness of a face which would otherwise have 
been a trifle insignificant. Every motion was brisk, busi- 
ness-like; every glance conveyed amiability and good will. 
Mr. More, now neatly disposing his coat and hat on the 
hall chair, was a small man who might have passed gel 
out notice in any crowd—except for his clothes which, it 
marked contrast to those of Warhac, had a touch of 
vaudeville. 

‘“We'll be more comfortable in my study,”’ said Seavern, 
‘“toyourright.’’ Hemotioned toward thedoor. 

From the faintly illuminated hall they were 
stepping into half-darkness. The sole light 
was the electric standard lamp on the desk at 
the far end of the double parlors, and an orange 
shade dimmed even that. Its further reaches 
gave merely suggestive glimpses of the old ma- 
hogany and satinwood, the paintings, the 
Chinese screen. 

‘| hope you don’t mind this dim lighting,” 
said Seavern. ‘“‘I keep a little dark at night. 
Trouble with my eyes."’ 

‘I suppose you literary men just read and 
write them out of your heads!"’ said Warhac in 
his rich, sympathetic voice. “‘Take care of 
them! Thev're the best asset you've got!” 

‘Yes,’’ assented Seavern. “‘It's a case of too 
much work piled on one muscle.’ 

‘“Well,”’ said Warhac, ‘it isn’t as though 
you couldn't afford to stop and give them a 
rest. 

“The disadvantage of industrious ances- 
tors,"’ replied Seavern, “‘is that while they 
leave vou the means to live in idleness, often 
thev leave vou also working habits which are 
hard to break. Sit down, gentlemen.”’ 

He indicated to More a high wing-chair by 
the corner of the desk, drew forward for War- 
hac a chair of Chippendale design with deli- 
cate carvings and brackets. 

“The particular and special chair for you, 
Mr. Warhac,’’ he smiled. 

Before he seated himself Warhac glanced 
down at the chair. 

‘I think vou realize you got it at a bar- 
gain,’ he commented with a laugh which had 
a note of congratulation. 

‘I'm willing to admit that—now—" 
Seavern. 

He had seated himself at his flat-topped desk, 
his legs comfortably outstretched in the open 
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space between the batteries of drawers. His lean, fine- 
drawn face was of that type on which every shade of 
thought comes to the surface. It seemed now as though he 
were inhibiting some tense emotion by conscious effort of 
the will. His hands played nervously with a manuscript 
on the desk. 

“Glad you do,”” said Warhac. ““‘Thought you would. 
That’s why I called you up to make an appointment. | 
wanted to put you on to a better bargain than that.”’ 

‘Tell me the worst at once!"’ smiled Seavern. **What is 
it this time?”’ 

‘A whole Sheraton dining-set,’’ replied Warhac with 
genialenthusiasm. ‘Four chairs—two of them armchairs 
and as pretty a table as you ever saw. Inlaid with satin- 
wood. Notasliver restored. Even the original—patina.”’ 
He seemed to hesitate before that last word. 

“The original patina!’’ exclaimed Seavern. 
“Remarkable! By the way, will you have a 
smoke?’ 

“No, thanks—I don't smoke,’” said More. It 
was his first contribution to the conversation 

Warhac took a cigar, bit off the end and lit it, 
talking about the bargain all the while. He was 
apparently a gluttonous smoker; even 
the first puffs emerged in a furnace-like 
cloud. . 

‘Don't ask us where this stuff came 
from,’’ he said. “‘We can't give away 
our sources of supply—naturally. All 
we certify is that we came by it hon- 
estly. If necessary, we can show you a 
bill of sale. No fake. We wouldn't be 
such dumb-bells as to approach an ex- 
pert like you with a faked piece. And 
if you're interested, we'll take you to 
see it before we show it to anyone else 
Meantime Joe’s made a sort of diagram 
of it. Joe's some little artist. Show it to him, Joe.”’ 

As More reached for his inside pocket Seavern 
noticed again the gliding economy of his 
motions. His hand slipped like an eel in and out of 
his pocket. Seavern reached out to take the draw- 
ing. More seemed not to see that gesture. He 
rounded Warhac, stationed himself at Seavern's 
right, spread out his crude drawing under the circle 
of full light on the desk. Seavern rose and in- 
spected it, his left hand on the margin of the paper, 
his right resting on the back of his chair. Warhac, 
still smoking ravenously, fell in at Seavern's left 
where he stood gesticulating with the hand that 
held the cigar. 

“Ever see anything like that tulip figure there? 
It’s repeated all through the set. But you won't 
really get it until I've shown you—oh, sorry 
excuse me—"’ 


N HIS enthusiasm and absorption Warhac had 
moved his cigar under Seavern’s down-turned 
face; the thin, wavy streamer of blue smoke rising 
from the ash like the trail of a sky-writing aviator 
had poured into Seavern’s eyes. He choked, 
blinked, raised his hand to his face. 

“Damn sorrv—damn careless!’’ repeated War- 
hac. ‘‘Here—this handkerchief is clean—"’ 

He started to lift Seavern’s spectacles to admin- 
ister first aid. The latter, however, took the hand- 
kerchief away, wiped his eyes for himself, returned 
it with thanks 

The imperturbable Mr. More pushed in close as though 
eager to resume the selling-talk at the first moment when 
Seavern became capable of attention. 

“Don't bother,”’ said Seavern, returning the handker- 
chief. “‘How much did you say you were holding it for?”’ 

“Seven hundred dollars, spot cash,"’ said Warhac. “‘If 
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“I find it an 
effort — always 
—to leave this 
place. It’s peace 


she said 


” 





you're interested enough to feel it’s worth our troubie, 
we'll even cart round a piece or two in the car.’" Warhac 
seemed eager to close. So, from his erect posture on the 
edge of his chair, did the imperturbable Mr. More. 
Seavern looked down at the desk, began to toy with the 
manuscript. There was a Continued on page 102 
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He comforts him- 
self with a cyni- 
cal chuckle for 








those who are 
gathered ina 
pleasant front 
parlor listening 
to the radio— 




















ECENTLY an extremely un-American saga has taken 
root in the bigger cities of the land and flourishes 


with amazing impertinence. It is the neat con- 

ceit that every man who lives in a small town wears 
white sox, features a round hair-cut and a big lodge button 
and is a platitude-spurting bore 

This legendary Babbitt is pictured as popping into the 
Pullman smoking-rooms to deliver a pep talk—an uncouth, 
windy boaster who thinks in bromidiums and exhibits 
the intellectual qualities of a cactus-eating burro on the 
Mexican pampas 

Most of us who travel only slightly know that the 
conversational pests of the smokers are certain types of 
fresh salesmen peculiar to the large cities 

The other day one of the so-called sophisticated period- 
icals with a haughty class-consciousness had a drawing of 
a Middle West banquet scene with the toastmaster intro- 
} 


ucing the guest of honor with these words 


= Perhaps I should 


ill this man thet ambassador of good will from our 


He 1s more even than mere emissary 


Western distributors of Glyco Products.”’ 

This was supposed to be the familiar and rollicking 
touch—a deft exposé of the platitudinous palaver that 
haracterizes every banquet not spread in our larger cities. 

In a reportorial capacity I have attended many banquets 
n New York. I have nodded through a number and even 
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snored through a couple. I have listened to the inanities 
and stale gags of the best-known of the metropolitan 
wits without even a wan smile struggling for expression. 

Indeed, the only gathering of this sort that stands out 
pleasantly in my memory was not held in New York, 
but in Indianapolis, Indiana, and was given by the local 
Rotary Club. Among the speakers were Charles M. 
Schwab, Meredith Nicholson and Peter B. Kyne, along 
with a few finished local orators. It bristled with wit 
and wisdom. There was not a dull moment. 

This notion that all the mental brilliance is to be found 
in the larger cities is fostered in a great measure by smart- 
Alec metropolitan newspaper paragraphers who salvage 
from the personal column of the local daily at Spearce’s 
Cut an item such as this: 

“Mr. Frank Thompson is building a new front porch 
to his handsome residence on Oak Avenue.”’ 

Over this they write a caption: “‘Important—If True!"’ 
and wait for the whole world to be utterly convulsed. 

Yet in one of the largest afternoon papers in New York 
I saw a three-column heading reading: 


MAYOR WALKER RECEIVES 
SUNBURN IN FLORIDA 


And with this sensational and presumably breath- 
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To the Ways 
Of the Big Town Boob 


Slicke 


by Russell Patterson 








Yet seeks surcease 
from his irrita- 
tions in gyp night 
clubs where he 
pays ten dollars 
to peek from 
behind a post to 
see a big show 


























taking information was a two-column cut of His Honor. 

In the same metropolis a tabloid carried an across-the- 
page streamer: ‘‘Peaches Goes Shopping’’ with a full-page 
picture of Mrs. Browning and her Prince Charming enter- 
ing a department store. 

As somewhat of a student of news values it is my con- 
viction that Mr. Thompson's front porch is just as impor- 
tant in his community as the Mayor's sunburn or the 
Brownings's shopping expedition is in ours. 

Being a small-towner catapulted into the city, it has 
always annoyed me to see the way the stage portrays an 
officer of the law in a small town. He is invariably a 
garrulous old fellow with a tuft of whiskers, an expansive 
badge which he shines at intervals and a mouthful of 
tobacco juice which he emits in a thin amber spray. 

I have lived in many small towns, but have never seen 
this type. On the other hand, I have had a speaking 
acquaintance with a number of New York's “‘finest’’; and 
if you ask me, some of them are pretty stupid—far more 
stupid than the average town marshal of the crossroads. 

Community pride and that commendable civic zeal 
which is being expressed in our small towns are heralded 
in the cities as ‘‘Babbittry’’ or ‘‘yokelry."’ A silly con- 
clusion yet aided and abetted by city paragraphers and 
Mr. Mencken's sardonic display of ‘‘Americana,’’ it has 
become a metropolitan conviction. 
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In a recent edition of the American Mercury, Mr 
Mencken quotes as an example of clod-hopperism this 
gem from Indiana: 

‘The Hon. G. L. Gunder, as reported by the Fr. Wayne 
Journal-Herald: “The realtor’s job is nothing less ‘than 
sacred.’ "" 

It is a detached sentence, quoting nothing that went 
before or after, but even so, I can see nothing amusing 
about it. Babbittry envelops me, I suppose, for 1 believe 
quite sincerely that the realtor’s job is sacred—even more 
sacred than Mr. Mencken's job. 

I know realtors who, because they had faith in the 
community in which thev lived, opened up real, estate 
subdivisions at their own risk and made dump heaps and 
swamp land bloom with pretty homes, w ell-clipped lawns 
and broad and attractive avenues. 

The realtors, in many instances, have infused life into 
dead communities They have built fine suburbs and 
added largely to the happiness of existence. There have 
been rascals among them, but there have also been rascals 
in Mr. Mencken's trade. 


N A town where I used to live the city treasury was 
depleted. The town needed many improvements. So 
in Babbitt style a series of pep luncheons and get-together 
dinners were held. Whoop-'em-up (Continued on page 88 














Wonder What 
John D. Rockefeller 


By STANLEY 
KING 


~. 


HE golfers who match their drives and putts against 


John D. Rockefeller are usually informed of their 
good luck by an invitation that has in it something 
command If the country’s most eminent 
er residence at his Pocantico Hills home 
New York, the bid comes at seven-thirty 
that hour when sleep to the ordinary 


of a roval 


golfer is in summ 


near Tat “y 


crown 


in the morning 


mortal is most precious 

In spite of his eightv-eight vears, the senior Rocke- 
feller alwavs gets out of bed at seven o'clock. He ts ex- 
tremely considerate of others, and if it has ever occurred to 


that 


friends, he has 


a seven-thirty call might irk some of his sluggish 
loubtless persuaded his conscience that he 
the wasteful habit of oversleeping 

Unless you are a guest at the great house overlooking 
the Hudson, the invitation comes by telephone. It is de- 
by Yordi, Mr. Rockefeller’s personal servant. 
Che formula is precise and unvarying, 

Mr. Rockefeller invites vou to play 
morning 


him 


ect 


is helping cort 


livered 


golf with him this 





Talks 
About? 


Here’s Your Chance 

to Play Nine Holes 

of Golf and Get a 

New Slant on One of 

the Richest Men in 
the World 


There follows a definite time schedule. Mr. Rockefeller 
tees off at ten o'clock. His car will call for you at nine 
forty-five. When these arrangements have been made 
clear, the respectful but definite Yordi hangs up. And at 
nine forty-five the Rockefeller car is at the door waiting 
for you. It does not arrive at nine forty-two or nine forty- 
eight; it arrives at nine forty-five. There are few cases of 
this distinguished vehicle having been forced to wait for 
golf guests. 

The oil king likes to drive fast. His chauffeurs indulge 
this whim of his. It does not. take the expected golf 
guest long to reach the tall and beautiful iron gates that 
bar a curious public from the Pocantico estate. As these 
heavy grills swing in to let the familiar car pass, you get 
some idea of the small army of alert henchmen whose 
business it is to guard their master’s privacy. 

John D. meets his guests in the house. They pass out 
through the basement and a small garden to the first tee 
of the private course. In spite of the awe and majesty 
surrounding the half-mythical name and fortune, no one 
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“I guess that shot wasn’t so bad for 
an old man, eh?” grinned John D. 


ever feels embarrassed in Rockefeller’s presence. Certainly this is true of those who first 
see him in his astonishing golf outfit. 

He is extremely fastidious about his appearance in the house or in public. His dinner 
clothes are always of modern cut and flawless detail. But the designers of snappy plus 
fours and billowing knickers have labored in vain as far as he is concerned 

Rockefeller never wears short trousers. His legs are usually encased in long-worn 
flannels. His old golf shoes are dark, and if it is a wet day he will play in rubbers until 
the grass has dried off. About his body he wears layers of coats and sweaters, mostly old 
ones. In summer his favorite hat is a cork helmet such as the English affect in India; in 
the winter his head is covered by an old cap with ear flaps, the flaps being up or down 
according to the thermometer. He always wears his wig 

No one has ever heard of John D. playing without gloves. In summer they are of 
coarse white cotton—exactly the kind used by traffic policemen. In the winter they are 
of wool. On wintry days his opponents have often been amazed to see him appear on the 
course wearing old-fashioned woolen mittens. Their amazement doubles when he covers 
the nine holes in these clumsy hand coverings without affecting his score. If you want to 
gage this feat, trv swinging a driver with your grip muffled by thick gloves that leave 
only your thumbs free 

The Rockefeller face is known wherever presses run or projection machines spin. But 
his friends declare these give an unfair impression of age and senility. The camera records 
the millions of wrinkles, the shrunken mouth and the stooped shoulders. But portraits 
give no hint of the deep tan or the quick blue eves back of the inevitable brown glasses 
These have some purpose other than a disguise, for he always wears them when golfing 

The Rockefeller mania for thrift is evident in his golf game. He realizes that he is an 
old man and that he must hoard his strength. There are no practise swings, no wigglings 
to flex the wrists, no preliminary foot-work to be sure that the shoes are correctly planted 
He just drops the ball on the grass and lets go with his driver 

John D.'s left toe is usually too far forward for a perfect stance, and a pro could criticize 
the swing, but he hits the ball and it goes. It never goes very far, but it goes in the 
desired direction. 

A friend who has played with him often says: ‘‘Mr. Continued on page 82 
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By James B. Connolly 


[llustrations b) 
C. G. Gaul 


One of the barges took a sheer at the 
Fleur de Lys and cut her down to the 
deck at her starboard fore-rigging 


HERI 
Bohlin 
of things he 
e not being much of a talker 


was a Gloucester skipper named Tommie 
Fishermen had great stories to tell of him, 


lid and said; mostly of what he did, 


’ } 


One vear he sailed into the 


in his wonderful 


Atlantic and 


the 
irctic, hur rfor new halibut grounds, 


the Nannie Bohlin. He made eighty north that 
D, sa g on till the ice-tield On his 


acToOss 

onmes 
ds drove him back 
t into a little port in northern Norway for 
While there he picked up a paper 
the Valkvrie III was sailing next dav from 


Wate! 
ind read where 
Plymouth, England, to lift the America’s ¢ up 
[There'’’ said Tommie There ought to be a fine race 

for the Nannie, her to Gloucester and that racin’ vacht to 
New York 

Whereupon one of his crew spoke up 

‘*But won't we be sailin’ a thousand miles more than 
they walle” 
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No Opps 












“Huh! Give the Nannie a breeze o' wind, and she'll 
soon make up a thousand miles,’’ retorted Tommie. 

The fisherman and the yacht left together, one from 
northern Norway and the other from England. Bohlin 
made Gloucester in seventeen days. It was just like 
driving home to market except that it was a little longer. 
The Valkyrie was twenty-two and a half days on the pas- 
sage; no disgrace to her, she being hove to for five |i 
during a big gale. During those five days Bohlin in his 
Nannie was making long leaps to the west’ard, averaging 
better than fourteen knots for four days of it. 

Before ever I met Bohlin I wrote a story around that 
passage from Norway. In that story I called him Ohlsen, 
which was a mistake. I should have used his real name 
What better name could a man ask for a hard-driving 
skipper than ‘*Tommie Bohlin’’? 
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Too GREAT 


The True Story of a Race Across the 
Atlantic in a 108-Foot Schooner 


By the Greatest of Our Sea Writers 







Some months after writing 
that story I was on a seining 
trip, mackerel catching, with 
Captain Charles Harty, off 
Block Island when the fleet 
ran into Newport for a 
holiday while a gale of 
wind should blow by. I 
was walking Thames Street with Harty when we passed 
a barber shop. Harty, looking in, said: 

‘There's Tommie Bohlin in there being shaved. Never 
met Tommie, did you? You got to meet Tommie. Come 
on in.” 

Bohlin was just getting out of the chair. 

‘Tommie, shake hands with Jim Connolly. Jim’s the 
man who wrote that story about you and the Nannie 
driving home from Norway that time.”’ 

Bohlin was about to button his collar around his seven- 
teen-inch neck. He was a short, powerful man, five feet, 
five in height and weighing one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds. 

“So you're the man who wrote that story about the 
Nannie?”’ 

‘‘About vou and the Nannie,’ I amended. 

‘Never mind me. In that story you said the Nannie 
sailed from Cape Sable to Eastern Point in fourteen hours 
and a half. Where'd you get your time?” 

‘From two of your crew.”’ 

“They told you fourteen hours and a half?’’ 

‘One told me fourteen hours and thirty-five minutes and 
one told me fourteen hours and twenty-five minutes. | 
thought either time fast enough, but I split the difference 
and called it fourteen hours and a half.” 
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“You did? Well, the Nannie sailed from Cape Sable to 
Gloucester—not to any Eastern Point outside, but to 
anchor in the stream inside the harbor—in fourteen hours 
and twenty-five minutes. You'd ought to given the Nan- 
nie what was comin’ to her.”’ 

““T'll see to that, Captain, when next | write about her 
Fourteen hours and twenty-five minutes—that was great 
going, wasn't it?”’ 

“The fastest goin’ any vessel of anywhere near her ton- 
nage ever showed anywheres—a strong fifteen and a half 
knots for that last two hundred and twenty-odd miles. 
That's what the Nannie did on that last leg home from 
Norwayv.”’ 

“Great sailing that, Captain. How was the wind?" 

His frown fled from him. ‘“‘Just the way she liked it 
best—fair over her quarter.”’ 

“She must have had all she wanted.” 

‘“No, no. She could've stood a little more. I've always 
said she could've stood just a little more.”’ 

Which perhaps she could, although I had my doubts 
after what some of the crew had told me. The going was 
pretty wild toward the end of that passage, they had said. 

Speaking of the latter end of that passage from Norway, 
Bohlin said: ‘‘I drove her an’ I drove her an’ I drove her 
Could I make her quit? The man never lived who could 
make the Nannie quit.”’ 

He put so much passion into that, whipping a powerful 
arm across his waist-line with each ‘‘I drove her,” that 
for a second or two I thought he was talking about his 
wife. 


BOUT the time that I began to know Bohlin the Ger- 
man Emperor offered a cup for a yacht race across the 
Atlantic. The offer stirred up an ocean of yachting en- 
thusiasm. The cup was accepted and given over to the 
custody of the New York Yacht Club 
The New York Club announced that the race would 























Doctor Stimson was a man of courage, but he had his daughter to think of. 


n i ' than one hundred 

She might be of anv s iubove that, of any design 

ny there would be no time allowance. Every 

‘ $a yn he wn bottom, boat for boat, big 

ind tle Chevy named one hundred tons as the minimum 


mnage tor entries, because it was not dreamed that anv 


body would think of entering a 


across the Atlanti 


nything smaller for a race 


| y' XCTOR LOUIS A. STIMSON of New York, famous 
medical man and real vachtsman, at that time owned a 


e schooner, the Fleur de Lys, which rated ninety-two 


Do tor Stimsor innounced a wish to enter his little 

rooner in the ra The Club amended the regulations 
rat she could compete 

1) Stims ha ot vat his little schooner 

er own with the big fellows entered for the 

Ace t he did hope that with a real sea-going captain 

¢ a good showing; and to make a showing 

s modest little yacht would be a good thing for 

One day in New York I met Doctor Stimson, who 

vanted to ask me if I could get him a Gloucester skipper 

sail the Fleur de Lys One of your sail carriers,’ ex- 


ained Stimson 


Somebody who won't want to tie up 
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his mainsail every time he sees a black cloud on the hort- 
zon. Of course | want a clever sailing master also.’ 

I saw Bohlin and put the matter up to him. 

“*Yachting?’’ said Bohlin, and made a little face 

| explained that this was no ordinary yachting job, en- 
larging also on the qualifications of the Fleur de Lys and 
her owner. She was a great little vessel, a Burgess-designed 
boat after a fisherman model; in fact, except for the yacht- 
ing skylight and binnacle stand on her quarter-deck, she 
was a real fisherman to look at. And Doctor Stimson was 
a man he would like when he came to know him. 

Bohlin still balked at the yachting idea, but the racing 
prospect and the big, hopeless odds against the little 
schooner finally captured his fancy 

“Some of those big whales ought to beat her a week, 
hah?”’ he asked 

‘They ought to,’’ I agreed, ‘but you take her, and they 
won't beat her a week.’ 

I'll take her, tell the Doctor.”’ 

He ran over to New York to look her over. The Fleur 
de Lys was 108 feet over all, 87% feet water-line, and had 
a sixty-five-foot main boom. ‘Ought to have ten foot 
more main boom.”’ said Bohlin promptly, which surprised 
the Doctor, who then learned for the first time that no sea- 
going schooner yachts were as heavily sparred as the fast 
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“Suppose in swinging off one berg, Captain, she runs into another?” he said 


fishermen of Gloucester and Boston, such as Bohlin sailed 


The Fleur de Lys was fifteen vears old and so old-fash- 
ioned that she carried a flying jib-boom 
“That flying jib-boom ought to go, too. She'll never 


carry that all the way across—not if it comes on to blow,”’ 
added Bohlin. 

There was not time enough to make the changes Bohlin 
wished; so he took her as she was, spending what days 
he had left in finding out what she could do. To Stimson’s 
delight he got her to show more speed in the first week he 
had her than all her previous fifteen years of life could 
show. 

Doctor Stimson invited me to make the passage in his 
schooner. I joined her on the day before the appointed 
start where she lay at anchor off Staten Island. That night 
a thick fog set down on us. At five in the morning from 
out of the fog came a tugboat with a string of barges in 
tow. One of the barges took a sheer at the Fleur de Lys 
and cut her down to the deck at her starboard fore-rigging 
The towboat and the barges then went on about their busi- 
ness, paying no further attention to us. 

It looked as if we were out of the ocean race. 

“No, we're not,’ said Bohlin. ““They won't start any 
race today. This fog'll hold. I'll find a tug and we'll 
take her to Erie Basin."’ 
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He took a peek at the compass, dropped into a dory and 
rowed straight through that fog to a wharf he had in 
mind at Staten Island. There he shook a tugboat crew 
out of their sleep, piloted the towboat straight to us and 
in short order had us on the way to Erie Basin for repairs 
The towboat Captain doubted if he could take us to the 
Basin in that fog 

“T'll pilot you,”’ said Bohlin; and he did. 

The fog held and the race was postponed a day. We 
were repaired, towed out of the Basin and down to Sandy 
Hock in time for the postponed start of the race 

Crossing the line that day was the Earl of Crawford's 
Valhalla, a full-rigged white ship of 1,200 tons and carry- 
ing eighty men before the mast. There was also the bark- 
entine Sunbeam, Lord Brassie’s around-the-world yacht 
of goo tons; and there was the 600-ton bark Apache, which 
under the name White Heather had been winning ocean 
races in European waters. 


HE Atlantic, a three-masted schooner, 187 feet over 

all and carrying sixty-five or seventy men before the 
mast, was alsothere. The Atlantic had already sailed nine 
and one-half knots, according to report, in thirty minutes 
In a strong breeze and smooth water | believe she could 
do it. There were four big Continued on page 10 














McCuiure’s First Story 
By MICHAEL STORM 
A New Writer 


Who Gives You a Laugh 


OWN the long, dustv road leading to Kilindini, 
while that deeper darkness which precedes the 
African dawn vet shrouded the island of Mom- 


basa, there stalked Achmed bin Said 
His usually serene countenance reflected a certain dis- 
iste, his walk lacked that insouciance, that debonair 


mething, which generally characterized him; there was 
moodiness in the manner of his going 
Achmed was ‘broke Achmed’s errand was work. 
Achmed disliked work. Lesser minds might have sought 
yme more pleasing way of redeeming their fallen fortunes, 
some seemingly less odious way than that of toil. Not so 
Achmed. Beyond his contempt for work, much as he 
deprecated work, he disliked more the white man’s 
law that placed the transgressor in the white man’s gaol. 





chmed 


Wherefore in the early morning Achmed stalked moodily 
toward Kilindini—to seek work. 

As he went he thought upon yesterday—even as the 
white man will—and, thinking, wished it back again that 
he might order it otherwise. For there was a lady in 
Achmed's life. She was a Malindi lady of great charm, 
and that which had been his was now hers; and he was 
“broke.” 

But Achmed was a philosopher. And Allah, the god of 
his Arab father, was great. So Achmed stepped out a little 
more briskly, set his cap a little more rakishly on his head 
and spat almost cheerfully in the dust that swirled about 
his brown legs. 

Was there not a great steamship coming in from England 
that morning? And would there not be many Europeans 
upon it with much silver and little knowledge of what was 
what? And was not h., Achmed, a man versed in their 
ways and speaking their tongue even as they could not 
themselves? 

By damn, yes! Verily Allah was great! 

Whereupon thoughts of yesterday were almost gone, 
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“Szr, I Am Your Servant!’’ 
The Wily Oriental Guide 
Said to the Professor 


The Professor evinced a " 
desire to tarry and admire 
the scenery rather than 
further the ends of ento- * } 
mology. Achmed, how- ‘,\\ ; 
ever, had other ideas! NI § j 


‘. ‘ And Proceeded 
| ' To Lead Him— 
& \ And into What 
°%,, He Did Lead Him! 





the Malindi lady's charms were almost forgotten. 

Stealing softly athwart the darkness, there came 
the first pale gray of Africa’s day. Ghostly shadows 
before unseen flitted silently down the tree-girt road 
black flotsam of the African coast bound upon the errand 
of backsheesh. 

With the gray turning swift to silver, the raucous note 
of a steamer's siren shuddered harshly across the waking 
island. 

Achmed’s head went up. 

‘*Ha-y-ya!"’ he yelled defiantly. 

Gathering up his robes, he sped swiftly ahead, bound 
with and against those others in the never-ending, univer- 
sal race for place. 


ROFESSOR JAMES BRADLEY adjusted his horn- 
rimmed smoked glasses a little more firmly on his long 

nose and looked over the side of the Dover Castle. 
Critically he inspected the mainland. He walked over by 

to the other side of the promenade deck and appraised the | 

Kilindini pier. He then allowed his eyes to teen onthe S. G. Skrenda 
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blue waters of Kilindint harbor and the host of small craft 
that surged about the gangway 

He seemed to find the study exhilarating. There was a 
bright spot of color in his cheeks, and his studious coun- 
tenance reflec ted pleased approy al 

If che truth must be told, Professor Bradley was excited. 
He fele that he was here, as it were 

He would not have liked vou to think that he was ex- 

ted. He was a serious-minded young gentleman whose 
thirty-one vears and degrees in entomology and botany 
were wont to weigh heavily upon him Nevertheless, 
he was here and it was exciting 

In fact, he had been excited on and off for the last three 
months. The first excitement had been the advent of a 
legacy, a verv nice, fat and comfortable legacy Next, 
there was his disassociation with the academy where he 


| 


was used to impart knowledge to bored young men and 


women on the anatomy, habits and dispositions of various 
nsects 

He also found it most thrilling to put his hand in his 
pocket and find plenty of money there 

And here he was in Africa with plenty of money 

He looked upon Kilindini harbor and smiled 

Being essentially polite, Achmed bin Said smiled back 
at him-—a friendlv, an altogether encouraging and wel 


coming smil 
How Achmed came to be there was essentially Achmed 

iffair. But there he was balancing egracefullv in the bows 

f a small boa Behind him two muscular black gentle- 

sat holding the oars Many other small boats were 

re waiting. But the nearest small boat to the gangwav, 


small boat in the finest strategic position, was Achmed’s 

Professor James Bradlev looked down at Achmed, and 
Achmed looked up at Professor James Bradley 

shouted Achmed pleasantly. 

He seemed interested. 


Ic is a damn fine dav, sir, 
Che Professor leaned farther over 

Achmed also seemed interested 
An amusing fellow, this,’’ thought the Professor. ‘‘He 


had a sense of humor 


14 / 


simple countenance, and it is ob- 


He has a mild an 
vious that he knows not the country,’ thought Achmed 
At which tnteresting juncture a vellow flag fluttered to 


the deck from the liner’s mast. The small boats below 





rushed the gangway. But Achmed got up first; moreover, 
he got up before the rush was stayed. 

When he reached the deck he hesitated not at all. He 
knew his objective. He bowed profoundly before Pro- 
fessor James Bradley. 

“*Sir,”’ he said, “‘I am your servant.”’ 

The professor accepted this statement with reserve 
Indeed, he said nothing at all. 

Achmed tried again. 

‘Sir, I shall be very damn pleased to take your baggage 
ashore.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said the Professor. This interested him. He 
bethought himself of his baggage; he bethought himself 
of Africa awaiting his professorial investigation; he be- 
thought himself that there were no longer any restrictions 
to his landing 

Achmed noted these things. He pursued: 

“There is my boat, sir, and I have brought my two black 
persons to carry!” 

The Professor looked at the boat and the two black 
persons. He looked at Achmed. He had a sense of humor 
and he smiled 

Achmed took his baggage ashore. 


_— was an opportunist, wherefore he did more 
than take charge of the Professor's baggage 

‘Sir,’ he said emphatically, “‘you cannot go to the 
Universal Hotel!” 

The Professor looked at the artistically attired gentle- 
man with the ebony face who was inviting him to go to 
the Universal Hotel. He thought he was a picturesque 
fellow and he liked his nice vellow bus with the red 
letters 

But Achmed was obdurate. He inserted himself ruth- 
lessly between the ebony gentleman and the Professor. 

“Sir, your luggage he is in the other cat. The Grand is 
the only damn hotel for a gentleman to go! This man’s 
hotel he is not clean!"’ 

It must not be supposed that Achmed had any personal 
grievance against the Universal Hotel. But he looked 
down upon it; the guests there did not dress for dinner 
And he had very definite ideas as to what was in keeping 
with his master’s dignity. The trifling fact that the 
Professor was not quite his 
master at the moment was 
a mere detail. He was a 
hopeful soul 

The Professor gave one 
more wistful look at the 
nice vellow bus, then he 
thought of certain insects 
that, with a deplorable 
lack of the true scientific 
spirit, he abhorred. He was 
fastidious in his habits. 
He had a powerful imagi- 
nation. He shuddered. 

He stepped into the car 
of Achmed’s selection, Ach- 
med balanced himself grace- 
fully on the running-board 
and they went to the Grand 
Hotel. 

On the way, Achmed 
seemed thoughtful. Once 
he turned a predatory eye 
on the Professor and stud- 
ied him gravely. When 
they reached the hotel he 
supervised the removal ot 
the Professor's baggage to 
his room—then he dis- 


Listen, thou!” said Achmed. ‘Who is she who stands yonder by appeared. 


the steam-carriage?” 
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The Professor thought tt 
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“It’s only a hyena, darling,” the Professor said tenderly. And that 
she might feel yet more assured, he put his other arm about her 


strange. He was not used to people carting his baggage 
about for nothing. After a quarter of an hour's vain in- 
quiries, however, his interest in Mombasa overcame his 
anxiety to pay his just debts and he went out for a walk. 

When he came back for lunch he found Achmed in his 
room. And things were not as he had left them. His 
suit-case had been unpacked, his shoes had been polished 
and were lined up on the rack, a change of clothes was 
laid out for him. The links were ready set in the cuffs of 
his shirt, suspenders were fixed on his socks and his brushes 
were arranged neatly on his dressing-table. The soiled 
linen he had left in the morning had been taken away. 

Where his own interests were concerned Achmed was 
thorough. 

When the Professor came in Achmed went out. His 
exit was dignified, but swift. By the time the Professor 
was recovered from his surprise he was quite gone. He 
had an inherent belief in the quality of time to work 
wonders. 

The Professor had never had a personal servant. He 
looked about him and considered everything carefully. 
He found it rather pleasant. He let his eyes dwell com- 
placently on his shoes; they were radiant—he was sure 
they had never shone so beautifully before. He studied 
his socks and noted the links set in his shirt. He smiled. 
He liked it. Then like a ray of sunshine it dawned upon 
him that in this country everyone had a personal servant! 
He would have one, too! 

He smiled again. 
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Whereupon Achmed judged the time was ripe. He with- 
drew his eye from the keyhole and knocked discreetly on 
the door. He went in. 

"Sir,’’ he said, ‘I am your servant?”’ 

He said it wistfully with just a subtle shade of doubt, 
apology for the liberty taken. 

If the Professor had any doubts they vanished. He was 
touched. He was a kind-hearted young man. There and 
then he made up his mind that this good fellow should be 
his servant. 

He said so. 

Achmed bowed 
himself 

He had made up his mind that this Professor should be 
his master a long time ago. 


unctuously. Turning, he smiled to 


HE was a pretty girl, a very pretty girl. She wore the 
smallest of brogues and she had the most beautifully 
slim ankles. She had unruly fair hair that peeped in- 
quisitively from under her helmet 
She stood at the Ukumbuko railway station. She looked 


up smilingly at a lady in the next carriage to Professor 


James Bradley's. She laughed—and she had a most 
musical voice. 
Professor James Bradley was an entomologist. But tn 


the privacy of his own mind he had an altogether unscien- 
tific and frivolous regard for slim ankles; nor, indeed, was 
he entirely unsusceptible to rebellious fair hair. 

He heard the pretty girl Continued on page 114 
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Keeping in 
trim is an 
easy, pleasant 
task for this 
Champion — 
even with 
Heeney strid- 
ing up from 
the Antipodes 
to meet him 
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“And remem- 
ber you’re not 
out for mile- 
age,’’ says 
Gene. We 
would re- 
member if we 
toted this 
young lum- 
ber-yard! 








Hard-Hitting 


Round One With 


GENE TUNNEY 
On How to Keep Fit 


ENRY FORD said to me the other day: “You 
ought to talk to crowds of young men. You set 
an example of wise living and have the fine’ physi- 

cal condition that the young admire. They will listen to 
anything you say." 

When Mr. Ford looks into your mind with his pierc- 
ing gray eagle eyes you are bound to listen to him with 
respect, especially when you think of all he has done to in- 
crease human happiness with good, cheap automobiles 
that help millions to work better and play better. 

Father Duffy, chaplain of the grat old Sixty-Ninth 
Regiment during the World War and one of the best-be- 
loved priests in America, made the same suggestion. He 
said: * Boys will pay more attention to vou, Gene, than 
to preachers or 
teachers.”’ 

My own inclination 
is to go on quietly 
about my business, 
but when such wise 
advisers feel that I 
can do some good by 
talking I am willing 
totry. It would make 
me happy to discover 
some day that my 
words have helped 
boys and girls, men 

- and women to get 
— more out of life, do 
better work and have 
more fun than they 
would have had other- 
wise. You will know, 
of course, that I do not 
dream of setting my- 
self up as a model, for 
I know how many 
mistakes I have made. 
But I have been lucky 
enough to become 
champion of the 
world, and some of 
the things that have 
helped to win that 
title can help you to 
get ahead in your walk 
in life, to win health 
and happiness. 

Happiness comes 
from success. We can all win success if we try to do our 
best in our business without hurting ourselves or others. 
To do this we must first of all learn to be masters of our- 
selves. That meansa fight. It is easy to slip off thetrack, 
indulge in wasteful pleasure, dodge work or duty, try to 
beat the game of life by taking short cuts that we know 
are not fair. My hardest fights have been with myself, 
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Advice w Young Men 
from the ( HAMPION 


aud you will agree that your own 
hardest battles have been to 


quer self. 


Above all else we must be fair in 
what we do—fair to ourselves and 
fair to others. A good rule is to 
treat the other fellow as you want 
him to treat you. Do this and you 
will be happy to find that he will 
meet vou half-way. Before I fought 


Dempsey for the champion- 
ship of the world I wrote him 
a letter, hoping that he was in 
prime condition and wishing 
him well. I owed him a debt 
of gratitude for the encour- 
agement he gave me when I 
was a beginner in the game, 
and I wanted to express my 
thanks. He replied with a 
friendly letter and his good 
wishes—and I am sure we 
both fought all the better be- 
cause we were well-disposed 
to each other. And wherever 
we may meet again we will 
meet as friends. Which sug- 
gests another good rule: 
Never let rivalry lead to 
enmity. 

If you will master yourself 
and do your best in all things, 
you will find that good health 
more than anything else will 
help you along. Most boys 
oa girls born into this world 
start with good health, and 
their mothers’ care brings 
them up to maturity in fine 
condition to face the world. 


Underwood 
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Bors Heary Ford and Father Duffy, famous 
Chaplain of the old 69th Regiment, urged Gene 
Tunney to talk to the boys of America on the way 
to get the best and most out of life 

‘They will pay more attention to you than to 
anybody else, Gene,’ they said 

McCuure's agrees with them and has arranged 
for its pages to be his ‘sparring ring of counsel,” 
so that the thousands of young people may profit 
by his experience. 

You have enjoyed his opening round in this 
issue, and you will like even more his next one on 
boxing. Past master on the subject, he will let 
you in on some secrets. So get all set for 


ROUND Two 
in September 
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Gene likes to surround 
himself with young- 
sters and spin 
yarns to them 
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as soon as you are able to 


think your responsibility for your 
own fortune begins. 


SHALL try to set down here 
some of the principal things to do 
in order to get into the best phy sical 
condition. These are: 

Regularity in every day life 
work, play, eating and sleeping. 


Moderation in everything 

Enough exercise every day 
to keep the muscles in good 
order, the heart, lungs, stom- 
ach, and other organs of the 
body working at their best. 

Punctuality in daily habits 
of work, play, eating and 
rest. So much depends on 
this that a big book could be 
filled with examples of the 
importance of being punctual 
The human machine runs best 
that way. 

A great poet, Alexander 
Pope, wrote: “‘The wise for 
cure on exercise depend.” 
By the word ‘‘cure’’ he meant 
not only to get rid of sick- 
ness but to take care of 
health so as to keep well all 
the time. If we eat, sleep and 
exercise properly, we shall 
not need to call in the doctor 
to take care of us. 

And yet I beg every boy or 
girl, every man or woman, 
before beginning a course of 
Continued on page 97) 

















A Story of the Race-Tracks 





Illustrations 


KNEW Ted Bailey 
when he first came 
around a_ race-track 
Sucker in those days 
was he just! Ripe and 
dripping 
Slim, good-looking kid 
Colle ge boy Well-dressed 
ind rarin’ to go Bet a 
hatful, drink a quart, dance 
all night and sleep when- 
ever everyone he knew had 
gone to bed 
I met him first down 
at Havre de Grace, begin- 
ning of the Maryland fall 
meet. He was a big shot 
then. Pay-off man at ever: 
party he went on, and he 
was always on one. Frow 
sy with cash money Big 
car Always had a yes 
gang around him with 
their tin pails out for the 
gravy. Seemed to be no end it. 
Frisco Tommie Rogers had him sewed 








to 


in a bag from the beginning. Frisco’s 
been around for many a vear now 
Hustler. Up and down. Pullman draw- 
ing-room one trip and any old box-car 
the next. One of those guys who can 


wear a dinner coat and make you believe 
REET 5 Orr 1] ce ai 
ath never in all his life been caugh , : 
wd vert - Bailey worked fast—in a 
after dark without one. Lose every- 


week he ribbed Legrand 
into quarreling with 
Frisco and socking him. 


1g, go on the bum and fit in with the 
yeggs in a jungle camp without a strug 


Get by anywhere Happy any- Dod oe le eens teen 
where. Give vou his last dime or smart ae tale ate aie 
of your last dollar Good . _— ws 
earted as a kindly old country parson 
as dangerous as a mad dog. Just as 
il for him to take an ape as it is for a tiger tochew him was a chump, according to Frisco. 
ut “I'm giving the monkey a good ride for his 
[ed Bailey was an ape, and Frisco was out to take him. _bananas,"’ Frisco told me. ‘Made five bets for him today 
Everybody knew that but Ted. He liked Frisco and trust- and got him on two winners. I'm playing the money on 
ed him. That was easy to do if you didn’t know Frisco’s the level for him. He goes for plenty and cuts me in for 
breed. I liked Frisco myself, but I wouldn't trust him as twenty-five per cent. of the winnings.” 
far as | could push the Woolworth Building out of line “Pretty soft,’ I said. “‘How deep’s the well?”’ 
h one hand. He had his racket, and he worked at it. “I don't know,” Frisco says. ‘‘So far, it runs whenever 


His racket was trimming chumps. Anybody who trusted I pump, and what comes up'!] strain through any cashier's 
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in Which Love Finished in the Money 


by Ray Sisley 





window at any bank and not a speck of N. S. F. mud show- 
ing in the sieve.’ 

‘They've all got a bottom,”’ I reminded him. 

‘You should tell a man who's dipped as many dry as I 
have,”’ he jeered. ‘‘Of course he'll run dry or plug the 
spout on me sometime. Sweet while it lasts, though. 
The kid's good company, too. Ride into Baltimore to- 
night with us and have dinner.” 

I accepted the invitation. Frisco introduced me to 
Bailey as one of the best-known trainers on the turf. That 
was sugar for the sap, of course, but it wasn’t all a lie. I 
was a trainer, if not the best-known of the lot. I was 
handling Fogarty’s string then and carrying a few horses 
of my own so Frisco’s description rang about half true 
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By 
William 
Slavens 


McNutt 


Young Bailey was _grass- 
green about racing. I found 
that out talking with him on 
the trip into Baltimore and 
later on at dinner. 

“What I can’t figure out,” 
he confided to me, “‘is why 
Rogers isn't a millionaire plus 
He's won for me right along 
betting my money. Why 
shouldn't he bet his own and 
make plenty?” 

I wanted to tip the kid that 
Frisco just happened to have a 
good streak and that when it 
got bad the money'd go out 
five times faster than ever it 
came in, but I couldn't do 
that. The first law of the 
race-track is: Never drop a 
squawk into another man’s 
racket. I didn’t particularly 
like Frisco’s way of making 
a living, but it was his way, 
not mine, and I wouldn't bat 
an eyelash to hinder him. 

"| keep telling Bailey I can’t 
win with my own money 
because I[ haven't got the 
nerve,’ Frisco spoke up. ‘'I 
can pick winners for other peo- 
ple, but the minute I start lay- 
ing my Own sugar on my own 
judgment I haven't got any. But he can't see it.” 

“Never mind,"’ young Bailey said, clapping him on the 
back. ‘You're the half of a winning combination now 
Give us a vear or two of this with your brains and my 
money, and we'll take a trip around the world and pay off 
the national debt inany country where they treat us right.”’ 

If they could have kept up the way they began, they 
might have done that little thing without missing the 
money. Frisco Tommie knows horses as well as the next 
and, as I say, he was on a good streak. They won steadily 
throughout the Havre de Grace meet and did well enough 
for a few days after we moved to Laurel. Then the luck 
went bad and they began dropping it back tnto the 
machines. 

‘Just a little run of bad luck,’” young Bailey assured 
me when I talked with him about his losses. “‘Can't win 
‘em all."’ And he went on talking about something else 
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I shipped south to New Orleans after the end of the 
Sapy 


Pimlico meet Young Bailey and Frisco Tommie 
staved on and went against the game at Bowie for the 
wind up session of the season in Marvland. Horsemen 


and hustlers, dropping in day after day at old Jefferson 
Park, gossiped about the high play and the continued bad 
k of the pair 

\ few days after Bowie closed I saw voung Bailey on the 


BUA 


lawn at Jefferson and asked him how things were coming. 
. & < 


It's a new deal down here,’ he told me grinning. ‘We 
took it on the chin at Bowie, but are we down-hearted? 
Join us in the chorus and sing ‘No’ loud and strong. Man, 
we'll need an armored car to Cart our win ings away from 
he track each night when we get swinging right down 
here 


He talked as though he meant what he said. No sign 
vat he was fretting over what he d lost I decided that 
have enough ba k 
| 


If it’s good, you get part of the gravy—and that’s enough.’ 

“The kid shook his head. ‘I don’t know anything 
about horses,’ he said. 

“You don’t have to know anything about horses,’ | 
told him. ‘All you have to be up on is chumps. You 
ought to know plenty about them.’ 

‘He began to get it. ‘I've been one, haven't I?’ he said. 

‘* ‘One of the best,’ I assured him. ‘Here's hoping you 
can find one just half as juicy for your own squeezing.’ " 


LITTLE while after I got this info from Frisco I ran 
into young Bailey 

‘Want to hear a funny story?’ he asked me. 

‘““Lheard it,"’ Isaid. “Frisco told me.”’ 

He grinned ruefully. “‘Nice boy, Frisco,”’ he said. 

“*He’s what he is,’’ I told him. “‘A hustler.”’ 

‘*That’s what he advised me to be,’’ the kid said. But I 
shook my head and urged him: 
“Forget it. You never could 





of him to afford his fun anc 


| quit worrving about him 


mourning band, he to 
me My ape died on me 
Got sick of it at last, 

cl I said 
Worse than sick,”’ Frisco 
said I'm telling you he 
led righ ‘ 
rigntinmy 


lies Explode 
face without giving me so 
much as a day's warning. | 
dropped two grand of his 
sugar at the track vesterday, 
and last night he came 
round and spread his pock- 
ets That's the end of the 
ammunition, he told me 


( and we can t bet that 
‘*Well,’ I said to him 
That's too bad. What are 
you going to do now?’ 
Don't ask me,’ he said 
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get by with that line of 
stuff Bailey.”’ 

“Think not?” he said. 
‘That's where you call me 
wrong. I've been a chump 
ever since I was old enough 
to begin picking my own 
way. Everybody's always 
known that except me. | 
was a chump at home and a 
chump at po “tray If l hadn't 
been a chump after I gradu- 
ated, I'd have gone into my 
dad's business and been a 
partner in the concern with- 
in two or three years. In- 
stead of that, I battled with 
the old boy and went out on 
my own. I had some money 
that an aunt left me. I told 
the old man I'd take that 
and make his financial! speed 
look like the crawl of a lazy 
turtle on a hot day.” 

“You thought you'd 
make a real killing at the 
races?’’ I asked him. 

“Let's both laugh,’ he 
said. ‘“‘I've been shoved 
around to where I can see 








Tell me 
How much you got 
left?’ | asked him 
You didn't hear me the 
st time,’ he said I'm 
cleat Not partially 
scrubbed. Clean! I sold the car in Baltimore. Every- 
thing | can hock is already on the shelf of some pawn- 
shop or other. [| have no money in any bank, my pockets 


are empty, and I've nothing left that 1 can pawn or sell.’ 
Can't vou borrow from somebody?’ I asked him. 
Can I?’ he came back at me 
Not from me,’ I told him 

What's the next verse?’ 

te vour own words and music, kid,’ I told him. 


Then I can't,’ he says 
Wr 
When you get that job done memorize the song and sing 
it to vourself. You can't be an audience if you haven't 
got the price of admission.’ 
‘* *T hear a lot of words,’ Bailey said to me, ‘but I don’t 
seem to be able to put them together and make sense.’ 
All right,’ I said to him. ‘Here it is in first-grade 
If you're busted, get out and hustle like the 


language 
rest of us 7 

‘ ‘Hustle?’ the kid said. 

‘* *That's one word for it,’ I told him. ‘Mix around. 
Rib up chumps. You've got a good front and a classy line. 
Snare yourself a sucker and tell him how to beat ‘em. Get 
him to bet something for you in return for your informa- 
tion. If the info’s bad, the most vou lose is the sucker. 
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the funny side of that now.” 

“You ve had your lesson,” 
I said. ‘‘Go home now and behave yourself, Bailey.” 

‘I've had my lesson,"’ he admitted. “‘I’m not going 
home, though, and I'm not going to behave myself. Far 
from it. I'm going to turn teacher.”’ 

‘Take Frisco’s tip and hustle chumps?”’ I asked. 

‘That's it,"’ he said. ‘‘I've been a chump and I don't 
like it. The opposite of a chump is a race-track hustler. 
That's what I'm going to be.”’ 

‘“Son,’’ I said, ‘a race-track hustler is not the opposite 
of a yang He's simply a different kind of a chump. 
There are dumb chumps and wise chumps. You've been 
a dumb chump. If you turn hustler, it simply means that 
you're going to develop into a wise chump. Forget all 
this floating money stuff. Go home, eat up the crow 
you ve cooked for yourself while your dad looks on, digest 
it the best you can and start living on the level.”’ 

‘‘Not me,"’ he said. ‘‘If I lose a dime in Iowa, whv 
should I go over into Nebraska to look for it? I dropped 
my money at the track, and that’s where I'm going to pick 
it up. 

There was no talking him out of it. He started right in 
hustling. I'll say this for him: he did a fair job of work 
right from the start. Made a living at it in New Orleans, 
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and when the winter meet was over he had get-away 
money for the jump to Maryland. By the time the spring 
meet there was over and we moved on up to the New York 
tracks he was a regular. 

I'd have been better satisfied if he'd made a mess of it 
right from the beginning. If he'd failed, he might have 
gone to work and amounted to something. I hated to see 
him degenerate into just a contented race-track hang- 
around. He was too nice a boy for that 

That's what he became, though—with all the phony 
characteristics of the boys who choose that racket for a 
business 

[ met him from time to time at tracks all over the coun- 
try: in Maryland, New York, Kentucky, New Orleans, 


Bailey was courteous, but persistent, as he tried 
to force the “Rescue Squad” to declare herself — 
but Miss Legrand knew how to fence, too 





Tia Juana. He became a familiar figure wherever the bugle 
blew and the bang-tails paraded to the call. 

Apparently his former character, that of a well-bred, 
well-educated and plentifully monied wildster, was com- 
pletely supplanted by the personality of a wise racketeer. 
The only one thing about him that seemed to have any 
connection with his former identity was his hatred of 
Frisco Tommie Rogers. He'd throw away a dollar any 
day to gyp Frisco out of a dime! 


HE fourth winter after young Bailey first came around 
the track he was down in New Orleans doing his stuff. 
Frisco Tommie showed up there with a live one. High- 
rolling young Hold-’em-Yale from out in San Francisco. 
Very much the same sort of a campus canary Bailey had 
been. Drove his own car. Collected checks that waiters 
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wrote and passed out those he wrote himself like a paid 
peddler giving away handbills in a hurry. 

Young grease-fingered hotfoot by the name of Legrand 
he was. Charlie Legrand. He was far and away the hairi- 
est ape Frisco had had on his chain since the time he had 
led young Bailey to the zoo. 

[ was talking to Bailey in the hotel lobby one night, and 
he asked me if I'd noticed the good news Frisco had dug 
up. I told him I had. 

“That's my reading-matter for this meet,’’ Bailey said 
“I'm going to peel that young fountain-pen expert and 
teach him to sign his name in my back-yard. Watch me!"’ 





“Taking a chump away from Frisco’s a tougher graft 
than picking unchewed meat out of a loose tiger's teeth 
with the burnt end of a short match,'’ I warned him 

Bailey laughed. ‘‘This'll be too easy to be interesting,” 
he assured me. ‘“‘I know all Frisco’s stuff and I know a lot 
he'll never find out. You see, among other things, I happen 
to know just what makes this young banana grow, be- 
cause I got ripe on the same tree. I can pick him and peel 
him while Frisco’s looking for a ladder long enough to 
get up where he hangs. Watch me!”’ 

I didn’t have to watch long. Within a week he had 
ribbed Legrand up to quarrel with Frisco and take a sock 
athim. After that fight Legrand was Bailey's chump and 
the two were inseparable. At the track together every 
day. Around hitting it up together every night 

‘He foxed me,"’ Frisco admitted, (Continued on page 84 














E HAS turned $1,200 ca 


1ons he doesn t eve 

He has been the ins} 

the Good 
America have in reased the act 


rs by at least fifty billion dollars 


[wenty years ago he, with 


vho had worked and dreamex 
car that has made more automobile history, possibly, 
than any other car ever built in America. And 


this little group still works 


gether—and still it continues 


Today he is President of the great National 


Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce—and at forty-eight he 
is, in point of service, the 
executive in 
industry in 


oldest active 
this greatest 
America, that of automobiles 
His name is Roy D. Chapin 
and he is quite properly 
called ‘‘the grand young man 
of the automobile world.”’ 
But let's turn back the 
calendar twenty-seven years. 
Place: Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit. Time: an April evening 
Dramatis personae; 
young Roy Chapin, sopho- 
more at the University of 
Michigan and just 
twentv-one, M. J 


in 1901 


passed 
Loomis, 
young engineer at the Olds 
plant, and one famous curved- 
dash Merry Oldsmobile 

‘I'll open her up, and you'll 
see how fast she can go,” 
Loomis shouted as he bent 
»ver the steering-bar and shot 
in the gas—and she went 
fifteen 
eighteen! 


Ten—twelve 
seventeen 
[Then he 
Chapin, gripping his cap, his 


slowed down 


face flushed with the thrill of 
the terrific speed, turned to 
his friend 
Wonderful! [This ts the 
iff for me I'm going to 
yuit school and join up 


Gosh, think, eighteen 
miles an hour! 


Bright and earlv the next 
xr he struck R. E. Olds 


a His father and Mr 
Olds were quite old friends 

Well, Rov , vou d better finish vour college education 
first, ' Olds, the granddaddv of half the automotive giants 
of America, advised Anyway, I'm going to California 
onight, and there will be plentv of time to talk this over 


when I get back 
But | want to start right 


don't want to go back to c 


Roads movement, 


lege even to finish this term; 


He Dreamed $1,300 


sh into forty or fifty mil- 
n know how many himself 
virer and the fountainhead of 

and the good roads of 
ual wealth of this country of 
billions, not millions 
four or five bovhocd friends 
| together, started building 


and dreams to- 


to make history. — 


1901 when Roy D. Chapin started 
this “horseless carriage” 
from Lansing, Michigan, to New 


| 
| They gave him the laugh back in 


out in 


York. The feat was in the same 
class as flying across the Atlantic 
today. “I'll do it or die in the 
mud” cried young Chapin. He 
did it—in seven and a quarter 
days! And then he began to 


dream of building good cars. This 

1928 Essex Super-Six model reached 

second place this year on the selling 

list of automobiles—one of the 
big results of that dream 





this is where I want to be. 
The old motor trail-breaker argued for a minute or two 
and then, more to get rid of him than anything else, 
offered him a job as Car-tester. 
“It'll only pay you thirty-five dollars a month,’’ he 
warned Chapin, and the young man answered, beginning 

















By 


FRAZIER HUNT 


I'll take any kind of a job. 


to take off his coat: “I'll start 
working for you now.”’ 

He's been working ever since— 
with his coat off. Under his very 
hands almost the entire history of 
this tremendous industry has passed 
by. 

That year of 1901 less than seven 
thousand cars were produced by all 
the factories in America; last year 
his own institution turned out 
276,414 Hudson-Essex cars alone. 

That first year there were less 
than 20,000 miles of macadam roads 
in all America, outside the cities. 
Today 200,000 miles have been des- 
ignated for Federal Aid, and 64,000 
have been fully improved by Fed- 
eral Aid, while 66,000 additional 
have been finely built by the states. 
And, of even more importance, the 
2,687,365 miles of state, county and 
local roads have been improved un- 
til they are ten times as good as 
they were in 1gor. 

And Roy D. Chapin has had a 
great and inestimable part in it all. 
Twenty-five years ago he headed 
the first Highway Committee of the 
National Association of Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, and every day 
since he has been head and front of 
this same committee or its successor. 
He has preached, prayed and 
fought for good roads—and 
he has got them. Once he 
caught the vision and dreamed 
the dream of a nation on 
wheels lifted out of the muck 
of bad roads and carried into 
the sunshine, he has followed 
his star like a prophet of old. 
It all came about in rather a 


dramatic fashion. One day after he had been working for 
six months Olds came to him with a startling proposition. 

‘Roy,’ he began, ‘“we want to try to have a car driven 
to the New York Automobile Show. 


“It'll be a tough 


job. Do you think you can do it?” 


urged. “‘] 


‘ n 


away, Chapin 


~ 
tN 


““T'll do it or die in the mud,"’ Chapin answered. 
Now that doesn’t sound much like a life-or-death matter 
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into $50,000,000 


TheStoryof Y ourCar: 
No. IV—How the 
Hudson and Essex 
Climbed into the 
Best-Seller Class 


in this year of 1928, but back in 
1901 it was just about as uncer- 
tain a feat as flying across the 
Atlantic is today. The year be- 
fore a Winton car had been driven 
from Cleveland to New York, but 
this would be a longer drive and 
the car would be smaller and much 
lower powered. It was a hun- 
dred-to-one shot that he wouldn't 
get through, but Chapin was 
eager to make the attempt. 


T THREE o'clock on a late 
October day he cranked up 
his Merry Oldsmobile and spun 
out of Lansing bound for New 
York. Seven and one-quarter 
days later he slipped andskidded 
down the sloppy streets of the 
metropolis. Nineteen years later 
one of his own little Essex cars 
was to make the trip from New 
York to San Francisco in four 
days and nineteen hours; a Chapin- 
built car over Chapin-inspired 
good roads. 

On this original run he broke 
an axle, lost his box of spare parts, 
frightened tow mules along the 
tow-path of the Erie canal and 
generally left a trail of runaway 
horses, scared old ladies and gap- 
ing natives. Wallowing in the 
October mud, he changed his two- 
and-a-half-inch single-tube tires 
so often that he dreamed about 
them in the few hours of sleep he 
was able to snatch each night. 
Everything went wrong that 
could go wrong—and that was 
a plenty in those early days of 
cross-country motoring. 

But he got there just the same, 
and as he swung down Broadway 
he was a symphony in mud— 
gray, sticky, gooey mud. 

As near as I can find out, it was 
the longest trip made up to that 
time by any single automobile 
and any single driver. It proved 
to the eager public that the small 
motor-car was a goer and a 
stayer, and it proved to young 
Chapin that the future of the 
automobile in America was tied 
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ROY D. CHAPIN 
known as “the Grand Young Man 
of the Automobile World” 
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up with the building of good 
roads and, by the same token, 
that the future of good roads was 
tied up with the automobile. 

Low-priced and almost fool- 
proof cars were already here, but, 
except for city boulevards, there 
were less than twenty thousand 
miles of macadam roads in all 
America. 

Three years later when the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation formed their first Highway 
Committee Chapin, now twenty- 
four, was made chairman. He 
had been dreaming about good 
roads ever since that Lansing-to- 
New-York-trip, and now he was 
going to see that his dream came 
true. 

During these early years of the 
Twentieth Century he was dream- 
ing of something else, too. Work- 
ing with Chapin in the Olds plant 
were Howard E. Coffin, Frederick 
O. Bezner and James J. Brady 
Why not join together and start 
a factory of their own? They had 
brains, imagination and deter- 
mination—but no cash. Even in 
those early days it took some 
hard cash to go into the automo- 
bile business. 

“T'll run out to California and 
see E.R. Thomas. Maybe we can 
get him to back us,’ Chapin pro- 

osed one evening. Two at 
oe he was westward bound, hot 
on the idea of getting money from 
the wealthy Buffalo man who had 
financed the successful ‘“Thomas 
Flyer.”’ 

Thomas liked the enthusiasm 
of young Chapin and offered to 
put up $100,000. There was to be 
a paid-in capital stock of $150,000, 
the remaining $50,000 to be sub- 
scribed by Chapin and his three 
associates. Chapin’s share was to 
be $15,000. 

When the young dreamer ar- 
rived back in Detroit he found that 
he had a bank balance of $1,300 
and that was all. But he had a 
good name, and the bank loaned 
him the remainder of the $15,00 

That $1,300was the total money 
ever put into the automobile busi 
ness by Roy D. Chapin, except, of 
course, profits from the business 
itself. All the millions he’s worth 
now grew out of that $1 
During Continued on page ge 
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What Has Gone Before 


ILLIAM HEDDON, a seafaring man, is taken into 

the employ and contidence of Captain Pawley, of the 
Pawley & Rabancha Company, operating plantations in 
the South Seas, and becomes master of the schooner upon 
which Pawley spends most of his time. 

Worried by reports that a neighboring planter, Bledscoe, 
who has taken over some French holdings, is questioning 
the boundaries of the P. & R. plantation at Woako, Paw- 
ley decides to locate there Ac Woako Heddon meets 
Janet Meredith, the niece of an old missionary, and a 
friendship, which is really unacknowledged love, grows 
ip between them 

Captain Pawley decides to bring home his daughter, 
Mary, who has been for some vears in a convent at San 
Francisco, and upon reaching there he sends Heddon ashore 

» bring her to the vessel. At the convent Heddon, after 
being told that she has been taken away by her “‘uncle Mr. 


ley’s partner to whom he has left the 


Rabancha,”’ Paw 
responsibility of sending Mary's remittances, Heddon 
tinds her and persuades her to return to her father. 


On the way to Woako a plot develops in which Ra- 
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bancha, Bledscoe and Hamill, the superintendent of the 
Woako plantation in whom Pawley has implicit confidence, 
are involved, and which will mean the financial ruin of 
Pawley and the sale of the Woako plantation to the son- 
in-law of Sir Harry McIntyre, an old friend whom Pawley 
had once saved from financial disaster. 

Learning of Mary’s life in San Francisco, Pawley turns 
her out, and in order to protect the girl and out of affection 
for her father Heddon asks Mary to marry him. 


EDDON took Mary's hand. They stood together 
before Uncle Dalbriac’s chair. She was a little 
nervous because the premonition had suddenly 

come upon her that something would happen, that there 
would be no marriage. Perhaps she sensed Heddon’s al- 
most overpowering reluctance and sensed, too, Janet's un- 
voiced protest and anguished hope that something, some- 
thing! would happen. 

Uncle Dalbriac, with his hands to the arms of the chair, 
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“Two days out, night-time, Yakes 

took command and kept it, except 

for about ten minutes when two 
of the crew tried mutiny” 


began trying to rise. Heddon helped him, then stepped 
back beside Mary. 

Uncle Dalbriac took off his spectacles and toyed with 
them. He closed his eyes as if trying to recall the long un- 
familiar ritualistic words to mind. Then he began to 
speak in a deep, calm voice, but just a little as if not quite 
sure of his memory: 

‘I require and charge you both, as you will answer at 
the dreadful Day of Judgment, when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, that if either of you know of any 
impediment or reason why either of you should not be 
joined in matrimony, ye do now confess it."’ 

He paused. In the moment's silence they could hear the 
stream before the doorway babbling as it fell from boulder 
to boulder, and there was a low sound, very soft and 
muffled, somewhere in the room behind Mary and Heddon 
—like the gasp of a hidden hope as it dies. 

‘And do you take this woman to be your wedded wife, 
to live together after God's ordinance in the holy state of 
matrimony, to love her, comfort her, honor and keep her 
in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all others, keep 
only unto her, as long as you both shall live?"’ 

“I do.” 
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Concluding 


~ GORDON YOUNG'S 


Great Novel 
Of the South Seas 


‘‘And do you take this man to be your wedded husband, 
to live together after God's ordinance in the holy state of 
matrimony? Will you obey him and serve him, love, honor 
and keep him in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all 
others, keep only unto him, as long as both shall live?’’ 

“Yes. I will.” 

‘Join hands. The right hands.”’ 

He paused, cleared his throat slightly, then in a louder 
voice: 

‘*Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder, for I now pronounce you man and wife in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
And may you so live together in this life that in the world 
to come you will have life everlasting. Amen.” 


EDDON, alone, went rapidly down the path. He was 
leaving his wife with the Merediths until after he 
had seen Captain Pawley. 

He had no plans at all. He thought hazily that he must 
go somewhere and find work and keep her by him. Pity, 
for all that it is so much used in the world, does not really 
serve so very well as a substitute for love. The marriage 
words still lingered ominously in his ears. Yet Mary, with 
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Illustrations by 
H. M. BONNELL 


‘Is that 


ot feeling a bit different, had asked 
there 1s to it? 


Janet had said to him 


T hope, oh I do hope you w ill 


But it seemed that she was hoping against a firm be- 
ef in God's proper punishment of those who marry 
where thev d 
On the roa 
said at once 
Ho! There you are 
[That Bledscoe is a clever one!’ 
[ct sounded to Heddon, perhaps because of his dislike 
for Madison, that he did not quite conceal a certain 


» not love 
é' 
" 


near the house he met Madison, who 


Bad, ain't it? Lost ever’thing! 


sneaking admiration for Bledscoe’s cleverness 


i. APTAIN PAWLEY was on a far side of the veranda. 
He sat in a big chair, the cane between his knees, 
ind when he saw Heddon he leaned forward and in 
glowering silence watched him approach. 
Heddon stopped near him and waited 

You, too—you!"’ The words came in a slow 
rrow! from far, far down in his throat, and they had the 
sound of a man who spoke when he was so badly hurt 
that he could scarcely speak: ‘*You, that I liked an’ 
Lied, you mean?” 
Why didn’t ye tell me?”’ 
[ cl would all be best and maybe work out 
ighe if vou didn't know.” 
[There at Fale Langa, I mean! When I could ha’ get 
Captain Pawley’s voice deepened 
His hands came up. He took that heavy 
ine between his hands and snapped it. “There! Why 
1} In't ve tell me? 

Heddoncaught his breath and stared at the brokencane 
[was like ve wanted to save him!"’ Pawley thundered 


He shut his eyes and turned his face to one side, then put 


his hand to his face, saying, ““Ugh! I wish her dead 
j id 
Yes. But she isn't 


Captain Pawley made a vague, deep growling sound, 
1 nodded. It seemed a very long time be- 
fore he spoke again; then, slowly and quietly he said 


about that Marie. Uhm! 


scd Nis eves anc 
I've been thinking about 
Now it’s plain 
Again he paused, staring absently at the floor, then he 
lifted his eyes, looked hard at Heddon and with a kind of 
hallenge told him 
[ drove her out, like I said I would.”’ 
He waited as if for Heddon’s protest. 
protest. Heddon replied merely: 
You said vou would, ves.”’ 
Again Captain Pawley waited, then: 
Why don't ye tell ’m I done wrong?”’ 
I've never known you to do what you thought was 
That's the nearest any man comes to right 
Ye think I done right then?"’ 
| chink you think vou did. That's the best any of us can 
And it there at San Francisco.’’ 
How'd ve know where to find ‘er?”’ 
ddress. He didn’t explain. I 


“Clegg. Gave me the a 
rhe it But he knew all right. He 


But there was no 


wrong 


swhy I didn'ttell vou 


was the convent 


lave a grudge against Rabancha. Sly, sleek, treach- 

erous rat himself, that Clegg.” 
[ never liked ‘im.”’ Pause. “I drove ’er out, but if she 
was dead I'd love her—even now. I want 'er back! 'Twas 
p , Will "Twas pride in my word because I'd said I'd 


I'm ‘fraid she won't come. I cursed ‘er, Will! | 
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Bledscoe was stabbed—by a hand that 


cursed ‘er. She'll listen to you, Will. Her likin’ for 
ye ll make her listen. Ye'll bring her to me, Will? It’s not 
that she'll be welcome as when ye brought her first, but 

‘Captain, she must be welcome if I bring her. She'll 
come here as my wife.”’ 

““Eh2”’ 

“Ves.” 

“You'll—you don’t mean you'll 
wouldn't let yenow. No. No, not now. 

‘It’s done.”’ 

‘It’s what?”’ 

‘I have married her.”’ 

“Ye married—married? When?"’ 

“‘An hour ago.”’ 

“Will!” 

His voice was very low and not calm. He began us if 
to speak and stopped. He looked this way and that, but 
his eyes came back to Heddon. He shook his head. 

‘‘Ic’s hard to understand. Ye didn’t when I wanted an’ 
when ye thought I was a rich man, too. Just an hour 
ago!"’ 

He shook his head again and gazed at Heddon with sad 
affectionate reproach. 

“She won't want to come, Captain. But she'll come. 
I brought her to you once before when she didn’t want to 
come. I was to blame for that. All of it.”’ 

Captain Pawley rose slowly out of his chair. 

“I begin to see, now. To see.’” He nodded. 
Ye did it for me, Will, didn’t ye?”’ 

“It's done. And soit stands. There's no need of talk.” 

Captain Pawley put out his hand. He was grateful and 
pitying. There was no pretense of anything else in the 
pressure of his hand. 


no, ye can't, Will! I 


**For me. 
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struck from behind the lattice in a café at Port Joug 


The Ahnee again lay at her anchorage with a new 
rudder. There were only a few hours more of gathering 
loose ends before she would be ready for sea. 

Mr. Blakely, having his attention called by one of the 
sailors aloft, took a jump into the rigging with the glass. 

“Schooner standing in,"’ he called down. ‘‘I make her 
out as very like the Coral Maid.”’ 

Captain Pawley stared up toward Mr. Blakely then 
turned to Heddon: 

“Will, can it be?”’ 

And Heddon, answering the question that was really 
behind the words, said: 

“No. Of all the places on earth, this is the last he'd 
come.”’ 

‘‘*But there'll be news. What now, I wonder!’ 

‘“*We know the worst, Captain. Anything else—bound 
to be good.”’ 

When the Coral Maid entered the harbor she came flying 
through with all sail set. 

‘*My word!"’ said Mr. Blakely, greatly astonished but 
expressing himself mildly. 

That,’ Heddon told him, ‘‘means Yakes. 
only one to put ‘er through like that.” 

Captain Pawley in anxious silence held the glass steadily. 
He made out a shifting of figures at the wheel, saw another 
sailor take the place of the man who had brought the 
Coral Maid through, but it was some minutes later that 
he thrust the glass at Heddon: 

“Look! Itis Yakes. But look at him!”’ 

Heddon gazed into the blur of the unfocused glass, 
slipped the adjustment and suddenly saw quite clearly 
what appeared to be an old-time pirate near the wheel. 
His head was bound with cloth, there were firearms at 
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Yakes. 


his waist, a cutlass at his side—and this was 

Heddon swore, astonished: 

‘“He’snot onetodressupan’ play pirate for the fun of it!" 

The Coral Maid came on. They on the Ahnee could 
faintly hear orders being given and see men hurrying over 
the deck. When Captain Pawley saw that she was not 
being brought to anchor within easy voice call he turned 
to Mr. Blakely: 

“Take us over there. There's something queer.’’ Then: 
“Will, there's some’at wrong!”’ 

“I'd guess there was nearer something right. Mark 
how that crew jumps to it! By God, Yakes can mean 
more and say less than any man I ever knew!"’ 

They entered the boat with Mr. Blakely steering and 


four blacks at the oars. 


AKES was standing at the rail. The crew were huddled 

on the forecastle and their faces turned from the ap- 
proaching boat toward Yakes, who stood alone waiting 

As they drew near Captain Pawley watched him expec- 
tantly then called: 

‘*What word, Yakes?’’ 

Yakes did not answer except to put his arm up a little 
way, then drop it. 

When the boat was alongside thev could see that Yakes 
was scrutinizing Mr. Blake | Heddon 
had the uneasy feeling that Yakes recognized him as a man 
whom he knew unfavorabl But Ya nothing. 

Heddon was the first on deck that he might the 
help up Captain Pawley. He put out his hand, 

‘“What news, Yakes?”’ 

Yakes ignored the hand. He seemed distrustful of even 
Heddon and looked at him coldly, saying 

“Stand clear o’ this.’ 

“Of what? What'd you mean?” 


lv so pointedly that 


KCS S$2l1qa 
better 


asking 














glance at Hed- 


c€ yuut with no ef- 
» be erheard 
WI! he 
Blakels And a good 
I elped up (¢ aptain 
Pp He | id La Se | i TI 
€ ne » be irri 
veing helped on the 
i id 
\ C1 Y akes? 
( Pa C i ked 
Chi Va said Yakes 
ng Hedd i 
B C each a hard. sus 
s | k, started af 
ric ypped ear the ym 
i Wa ed, gal 
¢ Heddon and Blakely 
tf whom remained we 
ipa en he ew a key 
from his pocket, gave i 
( iptalt Pawle if lp inte 
VA 
Che ster Idy Pad 
cked y sce. Hes 
here 
Captain Pawley gazed at 


Yakes, looked down at the 
key, then abrupt ly he turned 
nd stooped over the sky- 
ight, lowering his head, 
bending almost to the glass 
He put his palms to each 
side of his face and peered 
nto the room below \ 
moment later he turned with 
hurried lurching toward the 
ympanionway and _ his 
hobbling clatter on the stairs 
had an alarming sound as if, 
in his haste, he had lost his 
balance and was falling 
Heddon and Blakely 
rned anxiously, but Yakes 
sarred the way 
Stand clear!"’ said Yakes. 


“Dunna be a 
fule!”’ the old 
Scot roared. 
“Mat Pawley 
ne’re tould a 
lie in his life” 
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“This is insulting,” Janet cried. 
my beautiful fan.” Heddon shook his 


“Why Yakes! What’sup? I thought the Captain fell!’’ said Heddon 

Yakes did not answer. He appeared doubtful of these two men and 
at the same time seemed to be listening for something. In a moment 
there began to come up from below the rising sound of hurried voices, 
a mingling of fright and anger then frantic words of shrill pleading— 
broken by cry on cry for help. 

Mr. Blakely said in excitement, ‘Somebody's being—"’ 

‘“Rabancha!"" Heddon exclaimed and at once caught hold of Mr. 
Blakely. ‘Stand clear o’ this, Blakely! If ever man had the right, it’s 
Pawley's now!"’ 

‘‘I—I don't understand!"’ said Mr. Blakely, protesting in a half- 
involuntary struggle against Heddon's hands. ‘‘And who—can't you 
hear—it’s frightful—can't you hear him begging for—"’ 

‘You have heard nothing!"’ Yakes told him coldly. 

Mr. Blakely was a gentle man, brave enough, but shocked. He 
understood the significance of what Yakes told him and of Heddon’s 
holding him 

‘‘[—I have heard nothing,"’ he admitted with troubled acquiescence. 
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“Why, please tell me why you broke 
head. ‘““No—good-by, Miss Meredith” 





When Captain Pawley came on deck he looked straight ahead of him and at 
no one. Yakes crossed directly before him, but apparently was not seen. 
Heddon stood aside to let him pass, and the Captain did not speak. With crippled 
stride he passed straight toward the sea ladder. The look on his face was as if 
the muscles, so tensely set by wrath, could not yet relax. 

From the boat below the blacks stared up, wondering at the sounds they had 
heard. But the ways of white men were far beyond their understanding or the 
impertinence of their inquiry. Forward, the crew stood in silent staring like 
prisoners who have heard from afar the death-cry when a man is hanged. 

Mr. Blakely quickly got over the side and into the boat, standing by to help 
the Captain keep his footing as he, being able to descend more easily than to 
climb, came to the boat. Heddon started to follow, but Yakes laid hold on him. 

“Stay here,’’ said Yakes. ‘Captain Pawley,"’ he called down. ‘‘Captain 
Heddon'll be along soon.”’ 

Captain Pawley did not seem to hear. Heddon hesitated then signaled to 
Blakely to go on; and he stood watching the boat, still feeling that he should 
have remained with the Captain. 


Presently he saw the boat change its course and, instead of returning to the 
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Ahnee, make for the beach 
where the carriage waited in 
the shade. 

Yakes had filled his pipe 
while Heddon stood 
looking after Captain Paw- 
ley’s boat. He prodded in 
the tobacco, struck a match, 
puffed, then gave a glance 
forward toward the crew. 
They moved uneasily under 
his glance. 

His lean face was covered 
with bristles, oddly like 
beard that had been frost- 
bitten, and appeared the 
more white by his skin be 
ing dark with a lifetime's 
sunburn. Yakes was at 
peace with himself. He 
smoked with meditative 
serenity, waiting until Hed- 
don’s gaze had ceased to fol- 
low the boat. 


re ELL me, Yakes. How 

did you do it! How 
did you know it ought to 
be done?”’ 

“Clegg.” - 

“Told you—how much? 
What, I mean?”’ 

Yakes took the pipe from 
his mouth, leaned forward, 
spit over the side, then 
worked his lips for a mo- 
ment: 

‘*That Rabancha was mak- 
in’ off. For Chiner. Ar’ 
why. WhyCaptain Pawley‘d 
kill (Continued on page 108 
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“This is yours!” 
said Mary, ec- 
static in the plea- 
sure of sacrifice 




















The Talker 


By Ezra Omlette 


HE greatest possession a man can 





have is a good wife and a good 
family John D. Rockefeller, Jr 
we E have a right to their opinion 
hut rs ] it r 61 d he. ; 
at Z fad ait Ci l 
Ln 4 ’ 


NDREA 

A CAPONI 
for vears has 
been gathering 
tf the 
world's finest 
collections of 
@ human noses, 
and he takes the 
prizes himself 
He was arrested 
in Rome for 
applying his 
sharpest scythe 
to the r se of 


friend."" — New York World 


B' RNARD SHAW on Immortality 
Can there never be = 
Net 





enough of me 
rfr 2) / f We , 
iny Say in the matter? Am I or am 
| not ft by all i d r hand my self back to 


. ” , 
my creator and Say, a ili YOu be so kind as 


to pu Ip this worn out article and remanu- 

facture it, if possthle, without any of the 

giari d. fect : make it so trouble - 
, f »? na thers?’ tas 


bp world is flat as a plate, and as 
round There's a North Pole, cer- 
tainly, in the center of that plate. And the 
id it like an orange. This 
siness of the sun setting and the sun ris- 
yptical illusion. It doesn't 

ve R 1 is round Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, head of Lion City, II 


{/so am I myself 


- HERE are no idlers in 
America at all. Money is 
not the god of the ambitious 
Their god is success.’’—Emil 
Ludwig in New York Times 


% ROH I- 
BITION 
in America 
meant the pos- 
sibility of an 
increase in the 
u orld's con- 
sumption of Lipton’ s 
tea, to me! . I eat 
plenty of fresh fruit, too 
Here! Have a banana. 
It is good for you.” 
Sir Thomas Lipton 


CORPORATION has been organized 
and capitalized at $25,000,000 to 
make ‘robots.’ Chain stores are to install 
them to serve certain articles. The me- 
chanical men will make change and thank 


customers 


HEY were looking into the depths of the 

Grand Caton. “Do you know,” 
asked the guide, ‘‘that it took millions of 
years for this great abyss to be carved out?” 
‘Well, well!’ commented the traveler, **I 
never knew this was a government job.”’ 


Capper's Weekly. 


wa HERE'S nothing against the inferi- 
ority complex, except that it doesn't 
affect the right people.’’—Publishers 


Syndicate. 


“T'M COCKSURE about the future of 
American business The Presi- 
dential election has nothing to do with it 
Business will keep on being good 
through the summer and fall. : Yes, 
sir, I am cocksure about it!’’—Henry Ford. 
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Sounding 


TINKLING 


Thoughts that Pass in 


E DID not always feel this way about 
it, but here is what former heavy- 
weight Champion Jack Johnson testifies 
now in open meeting: 
‘I am absolutely against liquor because 
I do not feel it helps the human body. I 
am glad to tell you that I am past fifty and 
feel as well now as I did at eighteen. That 
comes from not drinking, nor carousing, 
and getting a good night's rest."’ 


| DOUBT if there is any place in the 
world where there are so many broken 
hearts as in Hollywood.’’—Magy Pick- 
ford 


“TT MAY be possible to tell from the age 

_ at which a baby first sucks its thumb, 
pulls the cat's tail, and by the manner in 
which he endeavors to pick things up, 
whether he will be a genius, industrial 
leader, or moron.’’"—From a recent address 
by Dr. Arnold Cassell, Director of the 
Yale University Psycho Clinic 
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“TP DON'T know how much money "I 

have, nor does it interest me. I 
haven't the time to find out for myself.’’— 
Charles M. Schwab. 


““TT'S just as easy to figure in millions as 

it is in thousands. Just forget some 
of the ciphers."’"—Benjamin Winter, mil- 
lionaire realtor. 


Bs MAINTAIN our great national 
prosperity we must continue to spe nd, 
we are told. To imsure our individual 
prosperity we must save. Now that's all 
cleared up.’’—Detroit News. 


“€TUFTS COLLEGE is going to have a 
summer school expressly for fathers, 
mothers, teachers and social workers to 
‘make them fit to live with children’ this 

season." —New York World. 
The New McCLURE’S 























CYMBALS 


Brass-And 


The Month’s Parade 


“(OURAGE is the price that life exacts 
for granting peace.''—Amelia Ear- 
hart, Atlantic Flier. 


HEY are putting the stock market to 
poverty in Albany. Here is how a 
member of the Fort Orange Club puts it- 

“If you really want to harvest 
A sure financial crop 
Don't try to buy at the bottom 
Nor try to sell at the top."’"— 

Wall Street Journal. 


ACK of mentality is not accountable for 
crime and criminals, according to Dr. 
Lawson G. Lowry, famous criminologist, 
who Says. ” study of convicts has shown 
that the average mentality of criminals is 
about the same as the average for the entire 
population.”’ 
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‘““TONDON syndicate formed to make 

rubber paving blocks. With a Ger- 
man manufacturer who makes rubber bum- 
pers this ought to insure the pedestrian a 
bouncing good time.’’—Wall Street Journal. 


N HIS book, ‘*The Criminal and His 

Allies,’ Judge Marcus Kavanagh 
draws comparison between respect for lau 
in this country and our northern neighbor 
in the following anecdote: ‘One day, a 
vear or so ago, during a quarrel between a 
bookmaker and a horse-owner at theWindsor 
race-track, the gambler swung his hand to 
a revolver in his hip pocket 

“For God's sake, Jim, don't shoot!’ 
cried a friend. ‘Remember you are in 
Canada.’ 

** Jim didn't shoot.”’ 


” OMEN'’S clothes today are more 
sensible than any she has worn 

since the days she wore the sandal and robe 
in Greece and Rome 

‘She should not be driven by threats of 
hell-fire back into the evils and follies her 
mother knew. 

‘‘Long live the short skirt!’’"—Bernarr 
Macfadden. 
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R. JAMES EADS HOW, Million- 

aire hobo, has sponsored a college 
or “‘knowledge box’’ for hobos in 
Washington with this ideal: ‘*We will 
try to make the ‘hobo’ a 
better citizen, teach him 
to respect the rights of 
others and the communi- 
ties through which he 
passes. In this manner 
we hope to give the pub- 
lic and hobos both a bet- 
ter understanding of the 
other's problems."’ 


i“ NE of the experts, refer- 

ring to pugtitstic pun- 
ishment, says that Tom Heeney 
is the sort of fellou who can 
take it. And we, it might be added, are 
the sort who can leave it -New 
York Evening Post 


alone.”’ 


- HE financial pole has moved from 

Europe to America, and American 
initiative seems moving to conquer Europe 
through activities ranging from banking 
to philanthropy, from science to industry 
Nor can we now foresee to what heights 
the arc of American power will reach, nor 
what forces of resistance it will meet.”’ 
Benito Mussolini 


T IS America, not Moscow, that has 

shown the worker how he can get what 
he most desivres—a steadily rising standard 
of living. It is Mary Pickford, not Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, whom the children of India 
follow, because there is scarcely one of them 
who does not desire to earn the entrance 
price to the cinema.’—Philip Kerr, En- 
glish publicist 


HAT are we coming to when New 

York push-cart peddlers have the 
size of their vehicles cut down to fifty- 
four inches so that more of them can stand 
in a given space? ‘Un 
less we cut down our 
stands so that we can- 
not make a living, we 
will lose our places,” 
said one of them. 


A my life I've 
listened to 
voices, voices, voices, 
and when my work is 
done I'm going away 
where I won't hear even 
the voice of abird.’’—GiulioGatti-Casazza. 
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The Thinker 
By August Rodin 


“TF CAN'T marry every one I know. | 
know so many nice men everywhere.” 
—Peggy Joyce 


ELEASED from jail after seventeen 
years, James Brackett could not en- 
dure his liberty and committed suicide. 
‘I can't stand the loneliness of freedom,’’ 
he said 


HE Cleveland Plain Dealer, comment 
ing on the vagaries of modern youth, 


says: ‘‘The real difference between the 
school -boy 
of today and — he 
the one of asd 
forty years ss 
ago is that 
the latter 
went with- 
out his shoes 0 
and the for- r 
mer goes 
without his *® . 
hat.”’ 
SYCHIATRISTS, neurologists and 


sociologists are now on the trail of th 
Grouch Germ, which is said to cost Amert- 
can Industry many millions of dollars a 
year 


UR moods respond to the vibrations 
QO of the colors around us. If you 
would have love you, imagine 
you are surrounded by the color of the 


darkest part of the American Beauty rose.” 
—Elinor Glyn 


someone 


Durant, automobile 

manufacturer, in June: “‘A real bull 
market is yet to come I predict that 
within two or three months we shall wit 
ness a bigger bull market than ever before 
Cheap money will prevail.” 


AID William C 
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F THE weather permits—and it doesn't 
| ha { perfect by any means—John 
D. plavs rv morning of the week but 
Sunday His courses at Pocantico and at 
Lakew New Jersey, have nine holes 
| Formerly he went the entire nine 
lav, but of late vears he has 
{ SIX r seve W he nm it was 
st | t course among the Pocantico 
Hills was his favorite, but recently he has 
ferred t me at Lakewood because 
has no hi He delights in the course 
it O Florida 
\ 1 for the nine holes its 
f H it in forty-five His 
vorst is around fifty-five But there are 
tl to bear in mind One is that John 
D. has be i de it golfer since 1892 
His losing fight against age is evident in 
weaker drives, but grim application has 








ilance the handicap by improved 

Playing always on the same courses its a 

at adva And most important of 
ill, allowa vust be made for the im 
maculat in which the Rockefeller 
courses a Kept 

Estimates of the cost of the Pocantico 
Hills home have run to the staggering figure 

forty million dollars. These millions 

re put in whena dollar was a dollar; forty 


hen would mean almost eighty 


With the greatest fortune 
in the world to meet the bills, it was not 
likely that the oil king was 
squeeze the dimes when it came to the 


millions t 


millions now 
going to 


golf course 

The fairways are of generous width 
[hey are so beautifully kept that the whole 
course is One vast green. There are no arti 
ncial traps. Trees present the only hazards, 
with the exception of a lake that bars the 
way to the fourth hole. This lake is more 


than a hundred yards across. John D. used 


John D. Rockefeller Talks About 


Continued from page 57 


to pitch down to the bank and lift the 
ball over the water from a safe lic. But he 
doesn't fear the pond any more and shoots 
across it from almost any distance 

The ninth is the most beautiful hole and 


is Rockefeller’s favorite. It has a hundred 


foot green that is something like those 
ood golfers hope to encounter w hen they 


(7 
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get to paradise When he does not play 
the f course John D. skips holes other 
than the ninth To crown a good contest 
he always insists on a putting contest at 


While the patient Augustine is the only 
aide Rockefeller carries with him, there 


are other vassals on the course. In every 
game an advance guard of two workmen 
precede the players. They edit each green 


with microscopical care 

Rockefeller 1s too sincere a Christian to 
leave his religion behind when he tees 
off. He is not the jumpy sort of player 
who demands that you hold your breath 
v“ het he drives 

And no opponent has ever seen him show 
a topped or sliced stroke 

solace the ordinary player gets 
om a loud inventory of bad words, it is 
lenied to John D 

If he hooks a drive into the rough he 
turns to the faithful caddy and asks 

What did I do then, Augustine?’ 
head, Mr 


ritatior#r at 


your 
Rockefeller,"’ Augustine opines 
I suppose I must have And he trails 
off patiently to hunt the hiding pill 
Augustine is no golf sharp. And it must 
be admitted that his criticisms are hardly 
Usually he is content to agree with 
the boss's own diagnosis of the trouble 
The game is great discipline,’’ John D 


is fond of saying as he trails a misplaced 


Guess vou raised 


severe 


shot 

However, his self-control is not so effec- 
tive when he achieves a good stroke. His 
delight is often expressed in a few short 
and jerky jig steps. If the rest of the four 
some applaud or congratulate him, he 
makes a very poor attempt to disguise his 
JOV 

Oh,” he will grin, “I guess it wasn't so 
bad for an old man.” 


ONDITIONS have not always allowed 
C this old gentleman to pursue his favo 
rite game in peace. During one trouble 
period of the War the late and unlamented 
I. W. W. staged an offensive which made of 
the Rockefellers a special target. John D 
Sr. received letters threatening his life 

Now Rockefeller believes absolutely and 
licerally that a mansion in the skies awaits 
him. But like the rest of us, he was in no 
hurry to collect his rewards. He was en- 
joving life—he enjoys it now—and he set 
about his person and his home safeguards 
against the sinister letter-writers. 

Guards at the Pocantico Hills gate were 
increased, but that was notall. The threat 
made Rockefeller break his ancient rule 
of golfing with a caddy as his only at- 
tendant. During this stormy period three 
men besides the caddy went over the course 
with him. They were all large men with 
square shoes and square jaws. Guns were 
worn frankly and ready to hand. The 
largest and toughest of these walking 
precautions kept close to the Rockefeller 
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person. The other two went ahead in 
skirmish formation. They looked behind 
every tree; they pried into every bush large 
enough to ambush an I. W. W 

Did these reminders of a deadly danger 
upset the thin old man in the goggles? 

Not a bit of it. He covered the course 
every day, and his score varied no more 
than it would have done under ordinary 
fluctuations of his own temperament. He 
wanted to play golf. He kept right on 
playing it 


KEFELLER’'S famous white wig is 

now a regular part of his indoor and 
outdoor costume. When it first appeared 
years ago it created considerable conster 
nation among his golfing cronies. They 
knew that the shiny pate over that amaz 
ing brain was going to be covered, but 
they were at a loss as to how to receive 
this striking change in their friend's ap 
pearance. Should they ignore it? Should 
they compliment him seriously? 

John D. solved the problem for them 
At that time his caddy was named ‘“‘Joe.”’ 
He always called him ‘‘Joey."’ On the 
morning when the wig was inaugurated the 
lord of Pocantico strolled out onto the first 
tee in high good humor. Try as they 
would, the three men waiting there could 
not drag their eyes from the new adorn- 
ment. Joey was fascinated by it, too 
The caddy quailed as his master caught the 
direction of his gaze 

Joey,’ said John D. as he picked a new 
ball out of the bag, ‘‘you mustn't make me 
laugh today 

Why, Mr 
gaping Joey 

‘‘Because I might shake my wig off 

Maybe the joke wasn’t good enough to 
sell the New Yorker, but it answered its 
purpose. It brought a laugh from the 
three golfers that put the wig out o: their 
minds and allow ed them to pay undivided 
attention to their game. 

The wig incident had an amusing sequel. 
Before the game was Over one of the players 
discovered Rockefeller looking at the back 
of his neck with a strange intensity. He 
made an automatic gesture designed to re- 
move any bug or spot that might have 
lodged there. He was further mystified 
when John D. asked suddenly 

“Where did you get that hair-cut?”’ 

‘““Why,"’ was the answer, ‘Brown, down 
in Tarrytown, cut it.’ 

Rockefeller said nothing, but squared 
away for an iron shot 

A week later this friend went into 
Brown's shop for another hair-cut. As 
the barber snipped off the first wisps he 
observed : 

‘Funny thing happened the other day. 
Mr. Rockefeller called me up to his house. 
For a hair-cut.”’ 

‘For a hair-cut! You couldn't find 
enough hair on his head for a hair-cut."’ 

‘Sure. But he didn’t want me to cut the 
hair on his head. He wanted me to cut 
the hair on his wig. He said he'd noticed 
the way I cut your hair—kind of round and 
high in the back. And his wig looked 
long and straggly where it came down over 
his neck. So he had me trim the wig to 

the style of your hair-cut.”’ 


Rockefeller?’" asked the 
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You Can Write 


A Mystery Story that May Win 


$7,500 


EVERAL years ago S. S. Van Dine (known to his 
friends as Willard Huatington Wright) was ill and 
was forbidden to exert himself much, either physi- 

cally or mentally. “‘But can't I read, say, some detective- 
mystery stories?’ he asked his doctor. Given permission, 
he went through a lot of them. ‘Why, I can do better 
than this myself,’’ he said. Though he was a writer, he 
had not tried this type of story. But he began, and the 
world hailed him with fame and fortune as the author of 
‘The Benson Murder Case,’ ““The Canary Murder Case”’ 
and ‘‘The Greene Murder Case." 

How many times have you said the same thing as 
S. S. Van Dine did after reading a novel that led you over 
many false trails—some all too false—to the real villain 
at last? 

If you meant what you said, the New McC cure’s is 
going to give you a grand opportunity to prove it. We 
believe that there are sane hs: of men and women outside 
nf the regular ranks who could turn out a first rate de- 
cective story if they would get down to the job. 

And to show you that we mean what we say the New 
McCiure’s is offering a prize of $7,500 for the best novel 
of the detective-mystery kind submitted to its judges on 
or before the date of January 1, 1929. The lists are open 
to everybody, and particulars of the contest may be found 
on page 6 of this issue of the New McCcrure’s. 


MONG many other up-and-coming aims, the New 
McCcvre’s is going to specialize in the finest brand 
of detective-mystery stories obtainable. Just sample the 
first slice of “The Mystery of the Living Alibi’’ by Seldon 
Truss, in the next—the September—number, and you will 
see the sort of excitement tale we are after, in a general 
way. At least you will realize the fundamental elements 
of our demand—rapid action, suspense, baffling circum- 
stance. 

Everybody likes a detective-mystery yarn, and that goes 
for college presidents and supreme court judges as well as 
for timid old ladies and office boys. Stories that give you 
a thrill and keep you wondering how they are going to 
turn out have always fascinated the human mind, even 
long before the days of Achilles Tatius, who concocted, 
about A.D. 500, a romance in which the heroine is cut 
to pieces twice within the sight of her frenzied lover, yet 
comes out whole in the end, with all the impossibilities 
explained satisfactorily! 


ES, the Editors of the New McCrure’s want you to 

get busy on a plot and discover what you can spin in 
the way of a seventy to a hundred thousand word novel. 
Put your wits to work. Play the dual réle of criminal and 
detective yourself. Far better than reading a mystery story 
is the construction of one. Don’t think it is too difficult 
for a novice. It isn’t. As a matter of fact, mystery stories 
are easier to write than most other kinds, once you de- 
termine on your crime problem and work out its steps of 
revelation and the twists and turns you want to incorpo- 
rate. Of course, you must know pretty well what your 
climax-surprise is before you start, and work up to it. 
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Unlike a spider, you must spin your web from the outside 
circumference to your secret central lair. 

‘But where will I get my plot idea?’’ you may ask. “‘I 
am willing to come into your game of fox-and-hounds, 
but where do I begin?"’ 

Begin anywhere. That is, mostly under your nose. 
Germ-ideas really surround you on every side. 


ASY as we say the mystery story is to do as compared 

with other fiction forms, still it has its own particular 
technique, and it is advisable for the beginner to learn 
something about that side of the job. But for a brief sum- 
mary of how to turn the trick, perhaps what G.K. Ches- 
terton had to say about it in ‘‘An Admiral Eats His Hat’’ 
is worth remembering. Professional writers, who we hope 
will enter our competition in large numbers, won't have 
to depend on Mr. Chesterton for a hint on the proper pro- 
cedure, but the beginners may be glad of the advice the 
author of ‘‘Father Brown”’ has to give them. Let them 
mark this then: 


The point is that the explanations (in your story) should 
come in an ascending series, each of them telling something 
and only the last telling everything; but above all telling 
the important thing. 

No new figure must appear at the end of the story, 
merely in order to end it, or even to explain it. The most 
necessary and most neglected of all rules is this: that the 
detective story is centripetal and not centrifugal. If these 
terms be too technical, I would say that crime is domestic 
and not nomadic. * 

The thrill of revelation in a really good mystery always 
consists in finding the goods on some familiar person inside 
the house; that is, some already accepted figure inside a 
certain admitted delimitation, and as near as possible to 
the center of it. Perhaps the finest climax in all criminal 
fiction is that in ‘‘The Moonstone’’ in which the investi- 
gator, after searching patiently and in perfect good faith, 
finds that he himself is the criminal. 


HE Editors of the New McCvure's want everybody 
who tries for the prize to have a good time doing it. 
Go in to win, but if you lose, be glad of the fun. Besides, 
we are sO anxious to encourage contestants that we propose 
to buy for McCuiure’s any stories from the runners-up 
that warrant serial publication. And the more the better! 
Isn't that more than a fair show for a happy return? 


S WE go to press we learn that, in addition to the 
$7,500 prize money for the winner in our detective- 
mystery novel contest, a London publisher, Victor Gollanz, 
has signified his willingness to pay an advance royalty of 
250 pounds (about $1,250) on the English book rights to 
the story chosen. That sweetens the stake a bit and 
makes our competition international in scope. 

Read the ceatibiane once more on page 6, be sure to send 
for the Curtis Brown circular described there so that your 
hop-off may be perfect and— 

Good luck to you! 














talking to me about it He ruined my 
racket, but he won't make much out of the 
wreck. I learned a thing or two while | 
had Legrand d if the U.S. mail is still 
| r its stuff, that sucker isn't going to be 
playing around race-tracks much longer.’’ 
He wouldn't tell me any more A week 

o later, though, I found out what he 


I met him in the hotel lobby and 
luced me to a darn’ nice-looking 


intros 


rl who was with him 


‘- is Miss Legrand,"’ he explained. 
She wants to talk to you.” 

Miss Legrand and I went up on the 
mezzanine floor and found an unoccupied 
settee 

Mr. Rogers tells me you know all about 
my brother,’’ she told me 

I've met him,”’ I admitted 

Do you know what this man Bailey's 
doing with him?"’ she asked 

I owned up I did He's picking horses 
for him and betting his money for a cut," 
I said I know that."’ 

He's robbing him!"’ she snapped 

I shook my head He isn't robbing 
him,’’ I explained to her, ‘but it'll come 
to the same thing in the end."’ 

Tell me how to prevent that,’’ she 
pleaded 

She was a pretty kid. About twenty 
Nice, slim figure. Dark 
hair bebbed short and big blue eves 
earnest, frank, wholesome sort of a girl 
The kind any man likes to help out 

Have you talked to your brother about 
it?’’ I asked 


She nodde d 


two or three 


‘He's sold on this man 


Bailey,’’ she said bitterly. ‘‘He's what you 
call a ‘tout,’ isn’t he?” 
‘* “Hustler is our word,’ I explained. 


It amounts to about the same thing.” 
I know all about it,’’ she assured me 
Mr. Rogers wrote me and explained the 
situation 
“Will the loss of a little money hurt 
your brother?’’ I asked 


Ic will,’ she said ““He has only a 
little. Oh, I know he acts as though he 
had unlimited resources That's habit 


with him. He did have up until a little 
more than a year ago when Dad died 
Father had been wealthy, but his affairs 
were in bad shape and there wasn't much 
left when the estate was settled My 
brother has something less than twenty 
five thousand dollars to his name 
| whistled my astonishment 
That's bad, I told her 
What can I do?"’ she asked Charlie's 
perfectly furious at me for coming here! 
He's convinced he's going to make a lot 
f money betting on the advice of this 
lespicable Bailey parasite, and he will not 
ten to anvthing I say Isn't there any 
iv of saving him? 
If you're game there may be,”’ I told 
her You'll have to play a part.”’ 
I ll do inything, she declared 
All right,’ I said Tell your brother 
} 


ire sorry you jumped to conclusions 
Tell him you realize that he may have 
found an easy road to riches. Go along 
with him. Be nice to Bailey. Go to the 


rack with them There's just a chance 
that he may be contrary enough to take 
the opposit viewpoint 


Thanks,” she said simply li do it 


Wise Guy 
Continued from page 71 


I saw the three of them together at the 
track the following afternoon. That eve- 
ning Ted Bailey opened up to me about the 
situation 

‘The Rescue Squad’s come for my lamb,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Know about it?” 

I told him I did 

“Smart little wren,"’ he said fliply. 
‘Tells me she’s met you.”’ 

“‘Her brother's got a bob-tailed bank- 
roll, Ted,’ I told him. “‘Why don't you 
turn him loose?” 

“Don't be simple in your old age! In 
addition to all the other good reasons, I 
won't turn him loose because Frisco and 
this wise, doll-eyed sister of Legrand’s are 
trying to work it between them to get him 
loose from me, and I'm going to have fun 
out-smarting them.” 


HE queer battle for Charlie Legrand 

went on under cover for two or three 
weeks. They were just about breaking 
even at the track, winning a little one day 
and losing the next. 

One night Ted Bailey, Charlie Legrand 
and I were all sitting in a poker game up in 
Lee Horgan’s room along with three other 
horsemen. Friendly enough game. Not 
too strong. Nobody in it on the make. 

Ted and Charlie got tangled in a stud 
hand, head on. The rest of us dropped out 
after the second card fell. Ted forced the 
betting. He had an ace high. Charlie had 
a jack high. When the cards were all dealt 
neither had a pair showing. 

We were playing stable stakes. After 
the last dl i dealt Ted Bailey, high 
with the ace, tapped Charlie. That is, 
he bet as much as Charlie had in front of 
him in chips. Charlie called. Ted showed 
a pair of treys. Charlie turned up his hole 
card. It was a jack, making him a pair. 

‘Didn't figure me for a pair of aces, eh?"’ 
Ted asked, a sneer in his tone. 

“IT knew I had you beat,’’ Charlie 
chuckled 

‘Sucker call!’ Ted snarled. 

‘Not at all,"’ Charlie protested. ‘*I had 
jacks and when you—"’ 

‘“*T say it was a sucker call!" Ted shouted 
angrily, pounding the table “If you 
weren't ninety-nine and ten-tenths per 
cent. Simple Simon, you'd never have made 
it 

‘Say!’ Charlie said, flushing, ‘‘What do 
you think 

Ted stood up suddenly, upsetting his 
chips, and leaned across the table 

“Say, you poor goggle-eyed ape!"’ he 
shouted at Charlie. “You aren't worth 
the price of admission! You're a fine, fat 
piece of picking, but you're too damned 
much of a mouthy nuisance to pay a man 
for the crouble of grabbing your feathers! 
If I could put up with you for another 
month, I'd have you on the corner with a 
pair of blue goggles and a tin cup, but 
honest, I can’t put up with your sap chat- 
ter another minute! Why, say, you poor 


ape 


ED went on from that beginning and 

told Charlie plenty! When he got 
through he stamped out and slammed the 
door. Charlie sat in his chair, white and 
Ww ide eves, Staring at me 

Is—is that right?’ he asked me. ‘‘What 
he said?”’ 
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I didn’t hear him overstate anything, 
son,’’ I assured him. 

**I—I've been that much of a fool?’’ he 
groaned. 

**You heard him,’’ I said. ‘‘If the rest 
of us in this room wanted to be as frank, 
you'd hear worse.”’ 

He got up trembling, cashed in and left 
the room without another word. 

I saw Miss Legrand the next morning. 

“*Brother told me,’’ she said soberly. 
‘“*He’s cured.”’ 

‘“*He ought to be," I said. ‘I heard the 
medicine he took. It was no homeopathic 
dose, believe me!"’ 

“That man Bailey got mad and showed 
his true colors at last?’’ she said. 


““Yes,”"’ I said. “I'm just wondering 
what colors they were.”’ 
She nodded understanding. “So am I,” 


she admitted. “‘You think he did it de- 
liberately? To cure Charlie?” 

“I pass,"’ I confessed. “‘It’s too deep for 
me. 


“If he did it deliberately to help me, I 
ought to thank him,"’ she said. ** 


HE had no chance to find out. Bailey 
was missing from the track that day. I 
asked for him at the hotel that night and 
was told that he had checked out. I could 
find no one who knew where he had gone. 
Miss Legrand delayed leaving for nearly 
a week, hoping for a chance to see Bailey 
and thank him. At last she gave it up. 
I went to the train with her and her brother 
when they left town. 

“If you see him, tell him I understand,” 
she begged me when I told her good-by. 
**And—and ask him to write to me. I'd 
like to thank him, if only by letter."’ 

When I went to Maryland in the spring I 
heard from her. She wanted to know if 
I'd seen Bailey. 

I hadn't. Hadn't seen him or heard of 
him. 

When we moved on to New York I got 
another letter of inquiry and was forced to 
send the same reply. No word of Bailey. 
None of the racing crowd knew anything 
about him. 

I heard from Miss Legrand several times 
during the summer and fall, but had no 
word of Bailey. I finally got in touch with 
his father. The old man came on to see me. 
Nice old chap. I teld him everything I 
knew about the boy. 

‘| don’t know whether he’s alive or 
dead,"’ the old man admitted. “‘I’m sure 
of one thing, though. If he’s alive, he’s 
living straight. He was a wild youngster, 
but there’s good blood in him, and that 
tells.”’ 

Then in New York late in November I 
met young Bailey on the street. He was 
for nodding and passing on, but I collared 
him and took him to a restaurant for a talk 

‘I'm working,’ he told me 

‘At what?” I asked 

He smiled ‘Nothing to brag about. 
Clerking in a broker's office. Just getting 
by.”’ 

I asked him why he quit the track. 

‘Born chump,”” he explained grinning. 
“Couldn't cure myself. That girl got to 
me. Sympathy. All that sort of bunk 
Sucker trick to weaken, but I couldn't help 
it. Once I weakened I gave up the graft. 
I'm boynd I'm going to be one hundred per 
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cent. whatever Iam. If I can’t be one hun- 
dred per cent. racketeer, I'm going to be 
one hundred per cent. chump. Work hard 
and save a little and walk straight on a 
narrow path. I don’t know where I’m 
going or why, but that’s the program."’ 

I told him about hearing from Miss 


I had seen him. I broke that promise with- 
in ten minutes after we parted. Sent two 
telegrams, one to old man Bailey and the 
other to Miss Legrand. I found out later 
that Miss Legrand got to New York first 
That was because the elder Bailey was out 
of town when the telegram arrived and was 


“But it’s a bad habit if it can't be broken."’ 

He grinned at me 

“What price the Bailey entry in the 
Happiness Stakes?’’ he asked 

“One to twenty and out,’’ I told him 
““Yon're a cinch to win in this because 
you've got all your bad races out of your 





Legrand and asked him if he wanted to get 
in touch with her. 

‘“Nix!"’ he said emphatically. “‘Nice of 
her to be grateful, but I prefer not to be 
patronized—thank you!"’ 

‘What does your father think of what 
you're doing?’ I asked him. 

He shrugged. ‘‘He doesn’t know,”’ he 
said. ‘I’m not looking for either help or 
sympathy. I went to hell alone and didn’t 
like it. It was a fast ride, and it’s a walk 
back. I'll do the walk the way I took the 
ride—alone.”’ 

He made me promise not to tell anyone 


the wedding 
racing crowd there. 


broker's office.’’ 


delayed twenty-four hours in starting. 


HEY were married in January. 
all the way up from New Orleans for 
I was the only one of the 
After the ceremony I 
had a minute alone with young Bailey be- He nodded “T get 
fore he left for the station. . 
“Thank God you're not a man of your 
word!’’ he said to me 
promise not to tell anyone you'd seen me, 
I'd still be a lonely bachelor clerking in a 


‘““Honesty's a good policy,"’ I told him. 


system.”’ 

“One to twenty a chump to win?” he 
kidded. 

“All real chumps aren't winners,"’ | 
told him. ‘But all real winners are 
chumps.”’ 


I came 


you,’’ he said 
“The old gag: The wise guy”. . . 

‘ “is the sucker after all,’’ I finished 
for hita. “No real wise guy was ever 
chump enough to run the only kind of a 
race that really wins."’ 

And, believe me, I wasn't kidding when 
I told him that! 


“Tf you'd kept your 


Sc 


“Dont Go to Paris!” 


Says Dean Cornwell 


By Gove Hambidge 


F THE illustrators whose work helps to make 
American magazines the finest in the world, Dean 
Cornwell is the ace among the younger men. At 

thirty-five Cornwell has already climbed to the top rung 
of the ladder in his profession and he has had a picture 
hung by the Royal Academy in England, an honor few 
illustrators achieve. To crown the record, at thirty-five 
he has recently been awarded the decoration of the Los 
Angeles Library, one of the biggest decorating jobs among 
American public buildings. 

Yet for all his unique record, Cornwell began not so 
many years ago as ‘he lowliest of hack workers in art, 
peddling illustrated jokes around among the newspapers 
of Chicago. He not only never studied art in Paris; he 
never had any real academic training even in this country 
He studied, in his own way, hard; but like everything else 
he has accomplished, it was done while he was engaged 
in the every-day grind of earning a living. 

‘*When I was a boy down in Louisville, Kentucky,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I never used to be able to read or study like other 
youngsters because my eyes were so poor 

‘Probably those bad eyes were responsible as much as 
any other one thing for my becoming an artist. In the 
formative years of boyhood, you see, I was never able to 
learn much about life, or anything else, from books. What 
[ learned had to come from seeing things, and I got in the 
habit of visualizing everything. 

‘‘When I was pretty young I just naturally started fool- 
ing with a pencil. My father was an engineer, and his 
working drawings used to fascinate me 

‘The turning-point in my career came when I got from 
a friend, 1 boy who had gone to Chicago, an enthusiastic 
letter in which he enclosed his card decorated with a half- 
draped woman and beneath her his name and the inspiring 
words, ‘Commercial Artist." I was tremendously im- 
pressed. I made up my mind that if he could do it, I could; 
and since he generously urged me to share his working 
quarters, I packed up and left Louisville. 

‘So the next chapter finds me in our Chicago studio 
a cubicle eight by ten feet. I began my new career by turn- 
ing out illustrated jokes, which I peddled around to the 
newspapers for a dollar apiece. I'd do twenty jokes a 
week, out of which I could probably sell ten 

‘*And let me say right here that I took those jokes seri- 
ously and honestly thought I was doing quite a grand and 
worth-while job. 
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“When I began to feel the need of some studying I 
went to New York and gravitated to the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. I studied with Charles §. Chapman for a 
while and then met Harvey Dunn, who with Chapman 
was planning to run a summer school for illustrators at 
Leonia, New Jersey, that year. I joined the school and 
began what I shall always look back on as one of the most 
wonderful adventures of my life. 

“There was more enthusiasm in the Dunn-Chapman 
school, I believe, than there has been in any art school 
that ever existed, bar none—and also more hard work. 
Twenty or thirty of us were gathered there—all men who 
had been earning a living, all making a real sacrifice to 
attend the school. We worked in an old farmhouse, under 
natural conditions, and our models were characters from 
the neighborhood. 

“That experience drilled into me the value of the little 
human details that bring illustration to grips with life, 
and ever since then I have stuck close to reality. 


a O STUDENT in Montmartre, I am sure, knew more 
joy than we in our work. I have this tosay to the 

younger men and women who are starting in to paint or 
who want to start. First, don't go to Paris to study; study 
right here in America. It is little less than suicide, in my 
opinion, for the young American artist to go to Paris today 
Whatever he may write home to his mother, the chances 
are ten to one that he will spend less time studying than 
sitting in front of a sidewalk café drinking cocktails and 
reading novels and biographies forbidden in America. And 
the simple fact is that today he can get just as good or 
better instruction and study just as inspiring art right here 
in America as he can abroad—without the bunk of 
Montmartre 

‘‘And I would say also, think not twice but fifty times 
before going into art as a career. Plowing may be hard 
work, but take my word for it, painting is harder 

“If art attracts you as a career, consider well whether 
your place is not among the rare group of those who 
actively appreciate and further good art, rather than among 
the still smaller handful of those who practise it. But if 
you feel that you must be an artist, then be prepared to 
make sacrifices for your work—and heaven help you! For 
there is no more painful path you could follow, as there 
is none that will give you in the end greater and more 
lasting satisfaction.”’ 














The Big “I” and “Me” Man 


Continued from page 31 


opinion, had promised the Old Man to 


throw things Con's way if he showed any 
willing: { catch them Assistant 
general st rintendent—it was a job many 
aman w ld | vl n hi eve-teeth to 
get; but Ce wast busy bolstering him 
sclf up to i 
That was Con's finisl H va oO 
| ram ith a man’s rights to og 
10 H i i beggar it icant 
He was h ring onto a job because of the 
money there was in it He was existing 
the sop thrown to him by the Old Man 
Cana f k low than that 
Y H » oO S lower It is 
] ird ) tl at he 
h f | lit Instead 
per it ! » be forced into a 
li t | rarhood, | must put 
hin f in that stat And the way it 
came alt was thi 
E FAILED to show up at tl off 
| ot la Not that anyone missed 
nim Th t oO y t id to w rk 
j 1 by his pratt Ic wasn't 
| aft 1 that tl ticed his ab 
( H i for a week one 
knew whet [Then he appeared—in the 
fice of John MacTavish,e open-hearth 
perint lent 
Well, what is it ve want said old 


John MacTavish. His heavy voice, which 
he could make heard from one end of the 
half-mile floor to the other if he so chose, 
imbled deep in his barrel of a chest 
Or rather he added, ‘‘what is it that 
lim Borden wants 

\ sneer, when once the two had been as 


brothers tied by the bonds of steel! 





It was the very bottom of Con's descent— 
until Con answered the question 

Jim Borden doesn't want anything,”’ he 
replied steadily It's me that wants 
something. Will you do me a favor?”’ 


\ great paw rose to push back the dirty 
straw hat that John always wore, and out 
from beneath it popped a crop of stiff 
bristles, all white. Con Burton, asking a 
favore 

Maybe I will,’’ said old John slowly 

What d'ye want?” 


A job 
Now John MacTavish was a handler of 
men. He had to be, else he would not have 


been a superintendent second to none. He 
knew nothing about microscopes and chem- 
ical symbols, the tools of Con's profession, 
but he knew his job and he loved it 

He tipped back in his chair and his 
blunt fingers rasped through the white 
bristles that roofed a man-wise mind 


H-m-m!"" he rumbled A job, is it? 
Already got one, ain't ye?" 
No,"’ said Con Burton. ‘‘My letter of 


resignation is lying on Jim Borden's desk 
right now 

He had never used a microscope, but old 
John MacTavish knew how to make his 
keen gray eyes look like microscope 
lenses. He couldn't tell martensite from 
troosite, which Con Burton could, but 
when it came to analyzing the grain 
structure of a man he had no equal. 

So!"’ with the microscope look in his 
eyes, “Ye've quit, have ye?” 

A nod from Con Burton. His lips were 
tightly clamped together, there was a 


steady light in his dark eyes. Conversa- 
tion, a string of meaningless words, was 
no longer his method 

And ye want a job—here?”’ 

They knew what the addition of that 
last word meant—both of them did. If 
there was one place on the whole plant 
where Con Burton had lost his standing it 
was on the long floor where hard-boiled 
men compared everything with the honest 
elements they handled, and there wasn't 
a single man in the whole open-hearth who 
hadn't felt the insult of Con Burton's 
lordly airs during the past year or so. He 
had been wont to stride into the place like 
an autocrat, ignoring old John himself, 
and try to give orders direct to the men 
in a way that shouted aloud for all the 
world to hear This is a laboring man, a 
worker with a shovel; I am a white-collar 
executive! 

Such was John MacTavish’'s thought 
when he added that last word, “‘here?”’ 
And such was Con's thought, too, when he 
made unsmiling answer 

Yes, he said 

John MacTavish turned his gaze away. 
He looked out through the open doorway, 
beyond which lay the long elevated floor 
of steel plates as wide as a street It 
stretched away beneath its brooding roof, 
walled on the inside by the broad fronts of 
the great furnaces and on the outer edge by 
the brilliant sunlight of the day. Far 
down there where floor and roof seemed 
almost to meet there was a blast of light. 
Number 10's doors were open, and in the 
sun-strong light that leaped out from the 
incandescence behind them several tiny 
figures were moving about. They were 
men, stripped to the waist and sweating 
You could see the light reflected upon their 
wet bodies. They were wielding shovels 
in front of the mouth of hell 

H-m-m!'" rumbled John MacTavish. 
“Well, jobs are pretty scarce."’ It was as 
though he were talking to himself. “‘Got 
a pretty complete outfit right now. Ton- 
nage is rollin’ out fine. Got a good assist- 
ant, got all the melters I need, got a full 
crew of first and second helpers for every 
shift. But there's one place I can put you.” 

His keen eyes left the scene they loved 
to watch. They stabbed into Con's dark 
ones like a blade. His voice dropped its 
ruminative tone and sounded like snapping 
steel 

‘IT need a third helper,’’ he said. 

Third helper! The dirtiest, meanest, 
man-killingest job that old John had to 
offer. Put on the oldest clothes you've 
got, a pair of shoes with two-inch soles on 
them and climb down into the cinder-pit 
on the tapping side of the furnace. Take a 
pick and shovel and, with hot sulphur 
fumes choking your nostrils, hot dust 
making mud of your sweat, slog out the 
cooling lava that is spewed up over the 
ladle’s brim when a heat of steel is tapped, 
clean out the stuff that is left behind when 
the ladle is lifted away. Chop and dig and 
choke and sweat—that is a job of work! 
At mighty little better than a laborer’s 
wages. Small wonder John'seyes were keen; 
small wonder his heavy voice crackled. 

And Con 

He returned John's keen eyed gaze with 
a steady one of his own, said “‘I’d be 
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glad to take it’’ and added, ‘‘thank you"’! 

But old John MacTavish was relentless; 
he made it even worse. He added: 

‘On Number 6 furnace,’’ and Con's lips 
tightened some more 

That was going the whole route; both 
of the men knew it. For Buck Saunders 
was the first helper in charge of Number 6 
and already Buck had openly sworn that 
he would mangle Con Burton to a pulp 
and throw what was left of him into his 
furnace if ever Con showed his face around 
him. What Con didn’t know was that 


John would have to shift a good third 


helper away from Number 6 in order to 
put him there. But he wasn't waiting to 
think; he accepted the offer forthwith. 

‘Why, that suits me,"’ in a steady voice, 
“if Buck will take me on.” 

“When do you want to start?’’ asked 
John MacTavish shortly 

“Right now,’’ said Con promptly 
“I'm ready. And thank vou very much.”’ 

That was the last step downward, taken 
all by himself. He had asked for a favor, 
a job, and thanked John for what was 
given. Con Burton had humbled himself 

The news was all over the plant in less 
than fifteen minutes. How? Your guess 
is as good as mine. And it was all 
dressed up with another bit of news—the 
wicked grin with which Buck Saunders, 
horny of hand, mighty of arm, heavy of 
jaw and broad of shoulder, had greeted his 
newest hand. 

“Well, well, well!’’ was his way of 
doing it. ‘‘This is the best luck I've had 
in many a day. Con Burton! Third 
helpin’ fer me! Ho-ho-ho! Ha-ha-ha!”’ 
Then his laughter stopped. He thrust out 
his jaw and glared at Con. ‘Take off yer 
coat, you half-baked imitation of a white- 
collar miscroscope-diddler; you're goin’ to 
learn somepin’ about steel!"’ 

A stiff grin from Con Burton. From 
old John MacTavish something else again. 

‘And he’s goin’ to learn it from you,” 
said he in his heavy voice. ‘‘About steel, 
not bullyin’—get that? Talk all ye please; 
drive him if ye can. But if ye go too far, 
if ye lift a finger agin the lad—’’ the rest 
he left unsaid. 

Hell. That was the way every man in 
the plant defined it. Literally hell. Heat 
that rose up to blast his hide, labor that 
melted his very bones—and the acid- 
tongued ridicule of Buck Saunders that 
dripped upon him whenever he crawled up 
those stairs and dragged himself across the 
charging floor, lifting his feet like heavy 
weights when he came to the charging- 
machine tracks, to sag down upon the 
high-backed wooden bench which was the 
heaven of the fatigued. 

The second day he was sick, terribly, 
awfully sick. Buck Saunders laughed. 
Others grinned. One—Chuck Howard, 
the lean, scrawny second helper on Num- 
ber 6—picked up his shovel and waved it 
over his head. 

“Dry up, you ding-danged hyena!"’ he 
yelled—at his boss! “‘Get the hell out o’ 
here! Kick a man while he’s down? Not 
while I'm alive! Get away, I tell you! 
Get out o’ here or I'll knock your rotten 
brains out! And the next man that grins a 
grin while I’m around I'll plaster all over 
this, floor!"’ 
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They called him insane for that. They 


said Chuck was a fool. But they went 
away from Number 6 and the suffering 
wreck Chuck defended. 

Yes, that went all over the mill, and out 
into town as well. B. D. Lane heard it 
among the first, of course—and promptly 
ordered his car, jumped into it and went 
to town. He called at a certain bank. 

“I'd like to know,” he said, ‘‘just what 
Con Burton's obligations are.”’ 

The banker smiled and shook his head. 

“T'm sorry,’ he said. ‘“‘I can’t tell you.” 

He had promised, it seemed, to say 
nothing. But he could without violating 
a confidence volunteer the information 
that Con Burton had liquidated all his 
assets and made some statements in which 
the banker was prone to place a little be- 
lief. He was of the opinion, and was will- 
ing to gamble a little upon it, that maybe 
in time, if Con Burton hadn't been full of 
hop on the day he called, there might be a 
citizen of standing in their town. Some 
day. Maybe 

““Yes,"’ said B. D. Lane, and the banker 
later reported that never before had he 
seen those icelike eyes quite so close to 
melting. “Yes, you may be right. In any 
event,”’ he added quite bruskly, ‘whatever 
happens, you can count on me to prévent 
any loss which may accrue to you.” 

And so saying, he turned on his heel and 
strode briskly away from there. 


ELL, life goes on Sometimes— 

those who said it were thinking 
of just one man—it goes on when the bur- 
den of it seems quite unbearable. But it 
is a stubborn thing, the spark we call life; 
it continues to glow when everything 
points to its being snuffed out. Especially 
if ic is fanned by the something we call 
“will.” 

So they thought when they saw, or were 
told of, the dull-eyed wreck who dragged 
himself home to a little room not far from 
the mill. So they talked—the lucky ones 
who saw it—when Con Burton began, 
after weeks of silent labor broken only by 
sodden rest periods, food and sleep, to lift 
up his head and look—into the grinning, 
deviling eyes of Buck Saunders. 

It had been going on all the time, of 
course, that acid-tongued plaguing of 
Buck's, with Chuck standing watchfully 
by—until one day Con Burton pulled in 
his feet and lifted himself from the wooden 
bench 

Some say that Chuck Howard planned 
it. At any rate— 

There was grace and ease and poise in 
Con Burton as he lifted himself to his feet. 
Suddenly everyone knew that he was a 
person entirely new. His shoulders were 
broadened and padded with muscle. His 
waist was lean and hard. His arms were 
knotted, rippling muscles. The hands at 
their ends were calloused. The fingers 
hung in hooks which could slip without 
effort about a shovel handle. Con Burton, 
white-collar man, was gone; Con Burton, 
steel man, had arrived. And his voice, 
his eyes, the very leanness of his formerly 
soft face, added to the impression 

“[ didn’t come here to listen to that 
stuff,"’ said Con Burton, third helper, to 
the man who ran his furnace. ‘“‘I came 
here to learn how steel is made.”’ 

“Oh-ho!"" shouted Buck and got to 
his feet, eager ey ed “Did you now? And 
suppose I don't want to teach you?”’ 
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There it was, the challenge that was 
inevitable. The bristle of it swept up and 
down the floor like a high charge of elec- 
tricity. Men lifted their heads for no 
reason at all—and saw the two facing each 
other 

“Do you want to hit me first?’’ asked 
Con Burton, ex-department head, of the 
man at whom he had sneered. “You've 
got it coming.” 

““Me? Hit you?”’ A raucous laugh from 
Buck Saunders. ‘‘Why, you big-headed 
tongue-wagger, I'd knock you into the 
middle of next—"’ 

Sock! A doubled fist stopped his remark, 
and the battle was on. 

That was where they blamed Chuck 
Howard for making sly plans. They 
accused him of advising Con Burton to 
pretend exhaustion long after he really 
was tired, to build up his strength until 
he was ready. And it certainly looked 
like it, for such a battle was fought as had 
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never before been waged in all the annals 
of Argo Steel 

In what a ring! Men's faces gathered 
round, their eyes and mouths for ropes. 
On what a floor! The hard steel plates on 
which they worked, covered with piles of 
the stuff of steel and gritty beneath their 
feet. With what a judge! Chuck Howard, 
who grabbed up a shovel and dared any 
man to interfere 

John MacTavish was there—saying noth- 
ing! It was the only time in history that 
two men engaged without his great hands 
reaching in to call a halt. And there was 
no gong to mark recesses; the fight went 
on and on. 

Bare fists smacking against bare flesh. 
Their shirts were in rags in a second. 
Heaving chests, toughened by breathing 
infernoes of heat; mighty arms, used to 
swinging shovels; legs like rawhide; fists 
like rocks. Con went down to bounce up 
like live rubber. His back was red. He 
had fallen upon a pile of ferro-manganese, 
and the sharp-edged, crystalline rocks were 
not an easy bed. Then Buck went down 
and came up in the same shape 

“Kill him!" yelled Chuck, and that be- 
came the keynote of the yells that echoed 
up and down the floor. Somehow we all 
root for the under dog, for he has every- 
thing to win and nothing to lose. ‘*‘Mur- 
der the ornery hound!"’ 


OW many times did they hit the floor? 
How long did it last? Noone knows. 

No one cares. It was a battle of giants, 
that. Toe to toe they stood and slugged. 
One slipped back, the other charged in. 
A tangle of flying arms and shoving legs 
that separated—and locked again. On and 
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on and on. Their movements grew more 
sluggish. Even steel men have their limits. 
They began to stagger a little as they 
charged in. Their faces were shambles, 
their fists bloody. Until at last Con backed 
away. But not in retreat. He took care- 
ful aim with his one good eye. Swish! 
Men afterward swore that they heard that 
fist swing home. Sock! There was no 
doubting the sound of that. Crash! And 
Buck took to the floor—and stayed there 

“Anyone else?’’ said Con—and stood 
swaying over his victim. There was no 
answer. And well it was, for Con's knees 
slowly buckled and he sagged down into a 
heap oa top of Buck. 


ELL, that'sall. Except for one thing 
more. No, two things. The first 

The combatants were lifted by willing 
hands and moved to where water and first 
aid were ready. Slowly they came up out 
of the dark and slowly their heads turned 
until each one looked at the other. They 
wabbled, those heads, for their necks were 
strangely weak. So did the grins that 
appeared, first on Con's lips, then on Buck's 

‘‘Now do you teach me steel?’’ said Con 
in the strongest voice he could muster 
It wasn't so good, though in the breath 
less silence it was plenty loud enough 

‘Me? Teach you steel?’ was the answer 
Buck got out. “‘Ha-ha! Why, you know 
more steel in a minute than I do in a week!’ 

“My kind, maybe; yes,"’ said Con. 
“But not yours. How about it?”’ 

‘Sure!’ said Buck, the bully. 
thing, any time. Put her there!’ 

And the other thing? Well, sir, it was 
funny, but no one ever guessed it. 

Hertha Baldwin had left town not very 
long before Con went to work. But when 
she came back 

They won't forget a day shortly after 
that—not a soul in the whole town. Nor 
will any of the boys in the mill, either, 
for not an invitation was turned down, and 
those who got none packed the streets out 
side. There was a wedding in the Baldwin 
house, “‘a quiet home affair,’’ the papers 
had it—beforehand; they didn’t figure 
on the crowd that would be stamping 
around on the lawn outside—just a few of 
Hertha's intimate friends, a selected few 
of Con's 

They included Chuck Howard, of course 
He was Con's best man And Buck 
Saunders, who grinned like a Cheshire cat, 
and John MacTavish, rumbling like a 
couple of kettle-drums. And B. D. Lane 
He brooded, a faraway look in his gener 
ally cold eyes, and no one had to guess 
more than once at what was filling his 
mind. Look out, you metallurgists; look 
out, you high-up executives! The Old 
Man's thinking things 

But when they left the house their 
honeymoon was a trolley ride to a little 
cottage not so very far from the mill 
They might have had any car in town 
They might have had a regular parade of 
cars. But Hertha—and Con—drew the 
line. 

“‘No,"’ said Hertha Baldwin Burton, a 
great light in those calm brown eyes, ‘‘it 
wouldn't be quite the thing. We have no 
car of our own, you know, and a honey 
moon Well, I'm quite accustomed 
to economizing and, anyway, what differ 
ence does a honeymoon make as long as 
you're with your man?’ 


““Any- 

















speakers m« ted the bandstand in the 
pul lic square to plead for a shoulder-to 
the-wheel spirit This is the sort of Bab 
bittry the big cities hoot 

But every citizen pledged himself to 


laborer two hours a day for 


a month In that time all the city side 
walks and streets were repaired. The dis 
ordered levee was cleared and sodded with 


dead trees were uprooted and new 


work as a city 


grass, 

trees planted In a month the city was 
as bright as a new toy, and as a result of 
the civic enthusiasm two fairly large fac 


tories located in the community 

New York leads in the specious theory 
that anywhere west of Jersey City is ‘‘in 
This superior deduction comes 
Freud indexes 


the brush 
very largely from what Mr 
as an “‘inferiority complex 

The truth is that the average born-and 
bred New Yorker is the most highly dis 
contented individual on the face of the 
globe. He lives and has his being in a 
mumbo-jumbo world of high pressure, 
speed, traffic congestion and a hundred and 
one restrictions of comfort and ease 

He knows when he crosses the street he 


is likely not to reach the other side. His 
have you go to Amsterdam And for 
what? A bunch of soiled calico.” 


Don said nothing. A slight flush showed 
on his cheek bones 

The mere fact that Don didn’t answer 
gave Billy the hope that his talk did some 


gx ” rd 


Re a few days it actually 
as though it had. 


On the fifth day Don met a blond extra 
girl who was working on the Christie lot 
that U. S. C. is so close to 


looked 


It's a shame 
Holly wood! 
On the sixth day he picked up a black- 
eyed nymph who was waiting for a street 
car and took her to her daily labors in a 
dentist's office 
On the seventh day he refused the first 
three telephonic invitations, but fell for 
the fourth one 
On the cighth day Billy went to see Dad 
Beaver. They talked long and earnestly and 
somewhat hopelessly about Don Halsey 
It's n Billy “The only 
thing that will ever stop that guy is a 
good There girl Yes, 
as vou sav, Dad, some of the greatest phil 
ages have agreed that the 


said 


» Use 
was a 


scare 


osophers of all 
end justifies 


HE thing broke on Washington's 
birthday, which traditionally is sup 
posed to be a celebration 
Don spent the week-end at Santa 
Monica on a house-party to which Billy 


had him an invitation 

He came in late Sunday night to find 
Billy sitting up in bed reading Beverly 
Nichols, which should have warned him 
but it didn't, and the thing began to build 
from ther 


Hello, stranger, 


gotten 


said Don 
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nerves are rubbed raw by the incoherent 
thunder of building blasts, steel girder 
rat-a-tat-tat, the scream of rail against rail 
on the elevated and in the subway and 
sundry other distractions. 


O HE vainly seeks surcease from his 
S irritations in gyp night clubs where he 
pays $1.50 for asix-cent bottle of table water 
or pays ten dollars to peek from behind a 
post to see a ribald girl-and-leg show. And 
somehow he comforts himself with a 
cynical chuckle for those who are gathered 
in a pleasant front parlor listening to the 
radio out where the pavement ends 

Nothing pleases him more than to pic- 
ture California as the capital of Iowa and 
Los Angeles as a city filled with old ladies 
who are rocking their lives away on the 
verandas of summer hotel porches. George 
M. Cohan once added fuel to the metro- 
politan vanity by remarking that he would 
rather be a lamp-post on Broadway than 
Ma; or of Seattle or some other town in the 
outland 

Things like that tickle the New Yorker, 
although he never stops to consider that 
Mr. Cohan left New York flat for the 
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Billy said ‘‘Hello!’’ without looking up 
from his book 

‘*Any mail for me?"’ said Don. 

“Yes, you've got a couple of letters. 
And some fellow named Grappo or Grakko 
or some damn thing called you up about 
eight o'clock and again about ten Said 
he'd call later. He sounded as though he 
thought it was important.”’ 

‘Fellow named Grakko?"’ Don's voice 
was puzzled, but not particularly inter- 


ested. “A man?” 
“Oh, decidedly,"’ said Billy. “‘It was a 
trifle difficult to understand him. Spoke 


damn bad English—accent like the Marx 
Brothers. Seemed all worked up about 
something, though.” 

Don gave that an instant’s serious con- 
sideration 

‘Don't know any man by that name,” 


he said. ‘‘That’s the name of that 
The telephone in the hall below took 
its cue and buzzed frantically. No one 


answered it, and Don gave his roommate 
a startled glance 
‘“Maybe you better go,”’ he said. 

Go yourself,’ said Billy. 
reading.”’ 

‘Well—"’ said Don. 
guy Grakko.”’ 

The telephone continued to be insistent. 

What of it?”’ said Billy. “‘He wants to 
talk to you, doesn't he?”’ 

Yeh,’ said Don, “‘but maybe I don’t 
want to talk to him. Can't tell. You go 
and see what he wants. Tell him I'm not 
back yer.” 

Billy went, rather coldly 

Don listened. Once or twice he made a 
slightly profane remark indicative of ex- 
treme surprise and indignation 

When Billy turned from the ‘phone, 
Don exploded 


‘I'm 


“It might be this 


peaceful purlicus of Great Neck twelve 
years ago and will only come to town 
when business necessity demands his pres- 
ence. As a New Yorker by adoption, I do 
not find the metropolis so impossible. It 
has its points. 

What it needs—just as many other large 
cities need—is a realization that it is not 
the only pleasant spot on the globe. It 
needs to understand that if there were no 
dinky five-and-ten-cent red-fronted stores 
along the Main Streets there would be no 
towering Woolworth Building in NewYork. 

Of course, there are simple-minded 
yokels back yonder, but there are also 
simple-minded yokels in our own midst. 
They may be seen any day filling the mid- 
town auction rooms to pay top prices for 
jewelry that will turn green before it can 
be carried home, or they may see the thou- 
sands who stand in the wind and the rain 
all day to see a Fifth Avenue parade. 

Yokelry is not localized. Not by a jug- 
ful. Neither is Babbittry. Nor have they 
been confined to any special period. The 
rail-splitting Abraham Lincoln today 
would be considered a yokel and Henry 
Ford with his impossible dreams a Babbitt. 


**Now what the hell was that all about?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know if you don’t,” 
said Billy. ‘‘We better go up-stairs and 
talk it over. No use letting the whole 
house in on it.” 


Don didn't like that so well. He fol- 
lowed quietly. 
" HAT'D he say?’’ he demanded 


the moment the door was closed. 

“He didn’t say so much,”’ said Billy, 
**but I didn’t much like the way he said it. 
It seems you know his daughter.” 

“I've been trying to tell you ever since 
I came in,’ said Don. ‘That's the name 
of the girl a up on the Pier at 
Venice—Elena Grakko.”’ 

“The girl you picked up,”’ said Billy. 
“IT remember her. Her finger-nails were 
slightly soiled. Perhaps this explains it. 
Her father is a junk dealer.” 

“He's a what?” 

*“*A junk dealer.” 

‘“*How do you know?”’ 

“He just told me so. Naturally I be- 
lieved him. One would hardly say one 
was a junkman if one wasn't.” 


Don didn't exactly sit down. He sank 
down—into the nearest chair. 

‘*Peter!"’ he said. 

“What'd you think she was?’’ said 


Billy, brutally. ‘‘A duchess?’’ 

Don's scattered thoughts reverted to the 
main point. 

“But what does he want, Bill? I never 
saw the girl except that one night.”’ 

“No? Well, Papa seems to think that 
was just one night too many. He says he’s 
got to see you tomorrow to talk about yoa 
and his little girl—that was the way he 
put it—and if you don’t come down there, 
he'll come out here. The tone of his words 
suggested that you'd have to be faster than 
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you are to get away from him. Also it 
gave me a vague idea that he might not 
come unarmed.” 

The silence grew absolutely painful after 
that. 

‘*But—’’ began Don, “‘but, he can’t do 
anything. Gosh, that girl was over 
twenty-one, all right.” 

““Sull,’’ said Biily, “‘you know how 
newspapers are. News is news. They'll 
probably use that picture of you winning 
the half-mile in the I. C. 4 A meet last 
year. I do wish she wasn't a junk dealer's 
daughter, though.” 

What Don said then cannot be put down 
here. Which is rather a pity, for it had ele- 
ments of greatness in its simplicity. 

“That girl hasn't got anything on me,” 
he said when he had run out of cuss-words. 
‘‘Why—she—I tell you, she hasn't got a 
thing on me.” 

‘*Hasn't she?”’ said Billy. 

He put down his book-and went on more 
quietly: 

“We may be mistaken, Don. But 
frankly, I didn't like the sound of it. The 
guy's a foreigner of sqme kind, I should 
say, maybe an Armenian. You know 
how wild-hair they are. And the girl may 
have lied some to him, too. You know, 
girls will do that. Well, let’s go to bed 
and get some sleep. We'll think better in 
the morning.” 

Maybe Billy slept some, but Don had 
only fitful moments of repose, and even 
those were disturbed by yn pel fantastic 
nightmares about Armenian massacres. 


FRESHMAN hailed them in their 
room just after the breakfast gong 
had sounded. 

‘Fellow wants Don on the 'phone,”’ he 
said blithely. 

Don dropped his comb with a clatter. 

“‘Who is he?’’ he said. ‘‘Don't you 
know I never answer the ‘phone unless I 
know who it is? For gosh sake, use some 
sense." 

‘““Well,’’ said the freshman freshly, ‘‘if 
you can find out his name, you'll do better 
than I could. It sounded like a new break- 
fast food to me.” 

Billy, tying his tie in leisurely fashion, 
looked across the room with lifted eye- 
brows. 

“You go,”” said Don, 

*““Why me?” 

‘““Oh—you've got a hell of a lot of tact, 
Billy.”’ 

“But, what'll I say to him?"’ Billy 
looked slightly worried himself. “‘If I tell 
him you're not here he won't believe 
me.” 

‘Say anything," said Don. ‘‘Stall him 
until we can talk to Dad.” 

The other members of the house who 
were out of bed were gathered in the big 
room next to the telephone booth. They 
seemed to have an uneasy, listening sense 
that something was up. 

Don didn’t eat any breakfast. Some- 
thing had evidently spoiled his appetite 

The walk to Dad's house was made in 
silence, except once when Billy said: 

‘Hey, kid, you may be a half-miler, but 
I'm not.” 

Dad listened attentively and, it seemed 
to Don, without any of the sympathy 
proper to the occasion. 

In fact, for the first time in Don's experi- 
ence he lost his temper and not, as Don 

Continued on page go 
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Hot Apple Pie 


By Ben 


EET Sadie Kelly of Boston, who at 
M twenty-two began to turn a few 

hundred dollars into a fortune 
by glorifying hot apple pie. 

How? 

Well, since the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, hot apple pie has been one of the 
treasured institutions of New England, 
but with the dawn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury something happened that dimmed the 
fame of the time-honored delicacy. 

With the passing of the golden nineties 
there came the passing in Boston of the 
old-time restaurant with its typically Hub 
menu that featured in bold gothic type— 
“Hot Apple Pie.” 

That section of Boston's population 
which adored sacred institutions and ex 
tolled from the housetops everything that 
had roots extending back into the misty 
past bemoaned the passing of the old 
order of things in the city’s restaurants. 

But what could the unfortunate citizens 
do about it? 

Surely those were dark and dismal days. 

And along came Sadie! 

In a wee bit of a store in historic Cornhill 
she opened a lunch-room and turned back 
the pages of history. 

In that plain and simply furnished lunch- 
room she served hot apple pies that were 
fresh from the ovens, and in twenty-four 
hours after cutting the first steaming and 
well-browned pie she was on the road to 
success. 

That was nine years ago. Since then she 
has enlarged the Cornhill establishment, 
opened four others in the business section 
Pe city and purchased a big inn at 
Magnolia on the North Shore where she is 
teaching society how to develop strength 
and happiness by eating the foods of our 
great-grandfather’s day. 

In her Boston lunch-rooms, Sadie Kelly 
is feeding more than five thousand persons 
a day and is developing such a business 
that more establishments are in the making 
and the invasion of New York City is a 
not far distant move. 

This young woman has more than two 
hundred thousand dollars invested and 
gives employment to more than one hun- 
dred men and women. 

At the age of thirty she is one of the 
best-known women in Boston and certainly 
one of the most successful. 

What is the direct cause of her success? 

Her ability to apply psychology to 
business. 

She knew Boston people. She knew 
what they liked to eat and gave it to them. 

Briefly, she staked her last dollar on an 
idea. Relating her experiences, Miss Kelly 
said: 

‘On the first day ten minutes after the 
doors were opened the first hot apple pie 
was cut. Of course I had a menu, but it 
was a short one. It consisted of several 
varieties of sandwiches and very excellent 
coffee. I can boast about the coffee be- 
cause I had learned how to make coffee 
that would stand the test of the most 
exacting patron. 

‘I had learned from experience in the 
restaurant where I had been employed that 
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Boyden 


a lunch-room, if it was to be a big success, 
would have to feature something different 
than that served in other places. Hot 
apple pie had been a favorite in Boston for 
nearly three centuries, so I decided to make 
it my leader. 

‘My first customer smelled the steaming 
hot pie. A broad grin played across his 
face. It was a little after nine o'clock, 
put that didn't matter. He ordered a slice 
of my first apple pie. I have never seen a 
happier man in my life. He liked the pie 
so much that he ordered a second slice. He 
has been a regular customer since that 
morning and is responsible for more than 
a hundred other customers. 

“Cutting that first pie gave me a real 
thrill. I had read graphic stories concern- 
ing the drilling of oil wells and the thrill 
that came to the backers when oil shot sky- 
ward. And there are countless stories of 
men who risked their last cent on a gold 
mine and were rewarded by tapping a vein 
of untold wealth. 

“Well, I experienced a big thrill when I 
cut that first pie. I didn’t have time to 
taste it but I knew it was O. K. It wasa 
deep plate pie and well browned. Its 
aroma was every bit as appealing as the 
appetizing brown crust. 

“What I wanted was to create a home 
atmosphere. There was but one way to 
produce that effect, and that was to pro- 
duce the real article, something that would 
make a man feel that he was eating pie 
direct from the oven in his own home. 

‘I had staked everything on that idea. 
If my hot apple pie went over, it would 
prove that my judgment was sound and 
that I had a real leader for my menu. 

““My apple pie made a hit. 

“There isn't any magic attached in busi- 
ness success,"" observed Miss Kelly. 

“In the lunch business one must apply 
simple rules. First, it is necessary to 
serve plain food, serve it quickly and make 
sure that it is good and that the prices are 
reasonable. 

“The business world is moving very 
rapidly. The men and women who engage 
in business haven't an hour or two to spend 
in a dining room at the noon hour. Fur- 
thermore, if they had the time they would 
not spend it at a dining table. 

‘In the down town section of a big city 
the business people demand quick service 
They step into a place, eat a light lunch 
and get out as quickly as possible 

‘The businessman does not want to pore 
over a long menu and if you insist upon 
handing him a menu that contains as much 
type as a tabloid newspaper it is certain 
that you will lose his trade 

‘The lunch business offers a natural field 
for women, and there are thousands of 
opportunities to be found in our big cities 

““‘Women who enter the business must 
be careful to select a good location and 
then pick something to lead the menu. A 
food should be featured that is a favorite 
in the community, but that is rarely sold 
in restaurants. 

‘I confess that the hot apple pies served 
in the Cornhill place contributed more to 
my success than any one thing.”’ 
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thought he should, against one Grakko 
and his daughter. He seemed to hold Don, 

himself, largely to blame 
if you mix up with that kind of 
women,’’ said Dad, “‘what in hell do you 
You've got less sense than any 


ick man I ever had, and that's a large 
rdet And, of course, you'd have to pull 
ight in the middle of the season when 
{1 you most 
Pull what?"’ said Don, but his tone was 
ning to lack conviction I haven't 
1 anyshing. It’s probably blackmail 
idger game or something 
lon't doubt it said Dad But if 
hadnt been picking up what is it 
ll “em—cuttes, on the Venice Pier, 
uuldn't even know your telephone 
Haven t you got sense ¢ ough to 
that athletes—well-known ones 
t meat for that stuff? Ask the dean 
t in any big school He'll tell you 
\ll-American that ever played foot 
accused of having been married to 
| 1a large family by women he never 
loser to than a good broad jump 
ip Lx 
T! Re DY lik sto be illed a sap Most 
N men would rather admit the charge 
harg than admit they've been 
| for a sucker 
Well said Bil throwing oil on the 
ymewhat troubled waters, ““what do vou 
1 hetrer d 
’ Dad Vas St | calkus y 
was a iy h in r9z1—best 
rdle maa I t had. They got him 
t the same wa Girl said 
He was interrupted by a somewhat flur 
1 young man in a white sweater who 
1 co be a prominent Delra Gamma 
fthea int editors of the Trojan, 
’ g lai paper 
, Dor | uid there's a guy up 
He was surprised at the reception his 


nple words received. It seemed out 
portion to such an ordinary an 
Yes Billy prompted when Don hed 
{1 back in his chair 
He says his name is Grakki—or some 
er like that. Great big guy with 
ot black haut Looks like a Bol 
k 
\ faint groan interrupted him 
He wants to s you awful bad [ 
know—didn't look like anybody 
i know socially [ thought maybe 
is ist a nut 
it was too much Don was on his 


vords falling from his lips in no par 


ir order Dad took charge of him, 
Billy said 
You go back, kid. Get rid of him if 
ul If you can't, keep him quiet with 
well-known conversation until I get 
brother departed, seemingly some 
h rwheln with his commis 
| I'd bet go see Rennie Boren,"’ 
D1 I 4 ‘ ‘ 
| better said Dad 
R Boren was a shining l > «< 
vho had made a name for himself 
" vver and was friend, counselor and 
( ssor to the Gamma Delta house 
l expect this guy will be impressed by 


a lawyer,” 


said Billy. ‘‘Most foreigners 
are. And Rennie sure knows how to handle 
stuff like this." 

The last example of Rennie’s art having 
been the defense of a “‘well-known young 
clubman the words are the newspapers’, 
not ours—from the charge of a young lady 
who claimed to have been held in a hotel 
room against her wishes for several days, 
Don was not cheered by the allusion. Of 
course Boren had gotten the chap off, but 
the pictures of the poor man in the court- 
room stuck in Don's memory 

What'll I do?’ asked Don, 
countenance had assumed a hue described 
‘pale but interesting.” 


Ww he se 


by lady novelists as ° 


| chink 

This time the interruption came via tele 
phone 

Dad Beaver’s wife was a sweet and 
motherly soul, much loved by her hus- 


band's charges. But she might have been 
Medusa with all her locks flowing from 
the stricken faces that greeted her words 
\ reporter from the Examiner wants to 
know if Don is here,”’ she said. ‘I told 
him he was. You're always doing some- 
thing to get in the papers, Don 
Isn't he?’ said Billy brightly “But 
he’s so modest in talking about himself, 
maybe I'd better take the call.’ 
He did and came back smiling. “‘Wasn't 
Marty Burke. Wanted a new 
you They re running a story 


anything 
picture ot 


about the possible U. S. C. men to go to 
the Olympic Games Thought you'd 
probably be one.”’ 

That's funny,’ said Don. ‘They've 


got a million pictures of me down there 
I bet that wasn't what he wanted at all.” 

Maybe Billy ‘*He asked 
me everything was coming. I said 
all right. He did sound kinda inquisitive 
Wanted to know how your health was and 
what time you were making and a lot of 


said 


not, 


how 


bunk like that. Well, I guess I'll go see 
Renn 
What'll I do?”’ said Don, looking 


rather white 


What'd you think, Dad?’’ 


= THINK,” said Dad, ‘‘you’d better go 
home’’—Don lived in Santa Ana—“‘for 
a couple of days. You wouldn't do any 
good stalling around here. Of course, 
losing two days on the track right now 
isn't going to help any But all this on 
your mind will be just as bad. Go home 
and, for the love of heaven, stay away 
from these half-baked females for a little 
while. A man ought to have some sense of 
proportion and the fitness of things 
Women are all right in their place, Don 
the right women. The wrong kind are all 
wrong any place But if you lose an 
Olympic championship because of some 
junkman’s daughter that you picked up on 
I don't give a damn what 


a Pier in Venice 
happens to you afterward, myself 

Somehow the picture those words had 
drawn flashed through Don's mind 

I don't think I do either,” he said 

“You wait here about twenty minutes,” 
said Billy. ‘I'll run up to the house and 
see this bird and take him down to Ren- 
nie’s. Maybe we can get you out of this 
yet. 

Those were twenty very long minutes 

At the end of them Don sneaked out of 
the house and got his car 

It didn't help his feelings any to see Billy 
headed for town in Ais car and the seat 


00 


next to him occupied by an enormous gen- 
tleman with a slightly disheveled beard 
and wearing—oh, my god!—a derby hat 
a couple of sizes too large for him. 

Maybe they.could get him out of this. 

Well, if they did, he'd never look at a 
cutie again as long as he lived—at least 
not this season. 


HE crowd stood and cheered that race 

from the time the runners hit into the 
second and last lap. Their voices echoed 
on the soft air of the late Amsterdam after- 
noon 

A figure wearing the colors of Germany 
had taken the pole at the start of the race 
and strung out the field. He was hitting a 
pace which bid fair to burn out the other 
runners before the race was half over. The 
crowd expected him to crack and be passed 
by the field as they swung around the 
second turn and came striding into the 
stretch in front of the grand-stand. He 
didn't crack. He strode on, and two other 
figures came out of the pack to challenge 
his lead. One Riddel, the British 
champion who had equaled the world’s 
record for the eight hundred meters only 
three weeks before. The other, right at his 
heels, thrust the Stars and Bars, the shield 
of the United States which adorned his 
jersey, forward in the struggle. 

They coasted into the third turn and sent 
the stands into an uproar on the back- 
stretch. Riddel and the American caught 
and passed the German just before all 
three entered the turn. They came into 
the home-stretch in order: Riddel, the 
American and the German. The latter two 
swung wide as they came off the curve, 
and the American caught Riddel napping 
when he uncorked a sprint that brought 
him abreast of the leader. The German 
had come right along and now was but a 
few inches behind the pair in front and 
just outside them 

They strained. Every effort was given. 
Ten yards more and it would be over, and 
scorched lungs and deadened legs could 
rest. But that ten yards—for this they had 
foregathered from all over the world. 
This was the winning ten yards, the ten 
yards that counted 

A groan, a sob, a gasp—and the German 
cracked. His legs wobbled, and he was 
left behind. A roar—and the American 
shield was forced to the front by a mighty 
surge of the boy behind it. He had to send 
that shield home first—and he did 

A group gathered around the new 
Olympic champion, who had just cut two- 
fifths of a second off a record which had 
stood for twelve years. They poured en- 
thusiastic expressions into his ears. Dad 
Beaver, so it was afterward reported, wept 
on his shoulder 

But his roommate, young Billy Benton, 
said only one word in praise of this great 
achievement, for which—if the truth had 
been known—he might have taken diplo- 
matic credit 

“Great work, Don my he said 
happily—and then, with just a hint of a 
twinkle in his eyes, “Kid, you ran as 
though old man Grakko himself were 
after you.”’ 

Which would probably have surprised 
old man Grakko greatly, for he had never 
in all his life heard of Don Halsey nor the 
Olympic Games—that is, if there ever was 
an old man Grakko who dealt in junk. 
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A Humorist Nominates a Highbrow 


Tue CuarrMan: That's been done before, 
Mr. Stewart, I'm afraid. 

Mr. Srewart: He's still living in the 
same log cabin. 

Tue CHarrMan: Where? 

Mr. Stewart: In Baltimore. 

Tue Cuairman: Good. That will get 
the Southern votes. 

Mr. Srewart: He drinks beer 

Tue Cuairman: Good. That will get 
the working-men's votes 

Mr. Stewart: His tastes are very simple. 

Tue CuairmMan: Good. That will get 
the simple tasty votes. 

Mr. Srewart: Can I 
then? 

Tue CuarrMan: I don’t see why not. 
What was the name again? 

Mr. Stewart: Mencken—H.L.Mencken 

Tue CuairMan: I'll have to remember 


nominate him 


that. (Rapping for order Attention, 

please! (Silence gradually ialls over the 

assembled delegates.) Now, Mr. Stewart 
if you please . 


Mr. Stewart: My friends—when I first 
mentioned to you the name of the illus 
trious gentleman whom it is my pleasure 
to nominate for the presidency, you were 
silent—and perhaps rightly so. Possibly a 
great many of you have never heard of Mr 
Mencken—and possibly those of you who 
have heard of him were doubtful that 
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he would be just the man for the job. 

Tue CuarrMan: Not too long now, Mr. 
Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart: The trouble with all the 
other candidates is that they think that 
America is all right. We have never had a 
candidate who thought that America was 
all wrong. Think, my friends, of the hun- 
dreds of women’s clubs all over this coun- 
try who now worship Mr. Mencken as a 
god. They vote, don't they? Think of the 
farmers’ wives who read the Mercury and 
long for better things! Think of the poor 
Rotary Club members who chafe beneath 
his biting sarcasm! Think of the hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women of 
voting age who have lately become thor 
oughly ashamed of being Americans! 
Think of the millions of business men who 
by casting their ballot; for Mencken can 
show their wives once and for all that they 
are not Babbitts! Must those votes be 
lost? 

Tue CuarrMan: I wouldn't get too ex 
cited now, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Srewart: Ah, my friends—and 
think of what a Cabinet we would have 
George Jean Nathan for Vice-President; 
Joseph Hergesheimer for Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Theodore Dreiser for Secretary of 
the Treasury—and can you imagine what a 
campaign it would be? And Mr. Mencken's 
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Cohen Batting for Ca 


entitle them to more. He doesn’t hesitate 
to say so, either 

**I know I'm lucky,”’ he says, ‘‘but I've 
got to work mighty hard to stay lucky 
This novelty will wear off soon, and then 


I've got to hit that ball or lose out.”’ 


N ONE exhibition game where we met 

a new team on the road the players onthe 
opposing bench began to give Cohen what 
the ball-players call ‘‘a ride." In going 
to third Cohen stumbled 

“If you'd keep your eye off that ground, 
you might see something!"’ they yelled 
at him. ‘‘What are you looking for—the 
percentage? Oh, yoi, yoi!”’ 

A few minutes later Freddy Lindstrom 
and Travis Jackson walked past the other 
dug-out. 

“Say, you fellows,”’ they called ont to 
players who were old friends, ‘‘lay off this 
boy Cohen. He is one hundred per cent., 
every inch of him—a regular guy and a 
real bail-player. Give him a chance.” 

That stopped the riding. The highest 
compliment a ball-player can pay a man 
is to call him “‘regular’’ and a ‘‘real ball- 
player.” 

It didn't stop the riding in the Big 
League—the regular season—though. 

It was the anticipation of that riding 
that caused Bucky Harris and others to 
express concern about Cohen getting past 
that first series at the Polo Grounds. 

The spectators have little idea of how 
hard it is for a new ball-player to get_by on 
the field. They never hear the rough, often 
cruel, remarks that are hurled at an oppos- 
ing player just to get his goat. Old play- 
ers knew that Andy Cohen would be 
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good picking. They knew there would be 
no consideration for a man's feelings. 

These players who “‘ride’’ the opposi- 
tion are known to the craft as “‘jockeys.”’ 
Some of them are artists at getting a fel- 
low’s goat. All of them are merciless. 
Incidentally, the ‘‘jockeys’’ are usually 
substitute players. 
the field by the umpire it won't make much 
difference. 

So the jockeys of the Boston Braves were 
all set to give Cohen his buggy-ride 

Before the game—and it was a pleasing 
sight—Roger Hornsby met Cohen at the 
plate and they shook hands for the pho- 
tographers 

“Say, Andy,’ said Hornsby, “‘don’t pay 
any attention to this thing about filling 
Hornsby’s shoes and don't listen to the 
riding. Just get out there and play ball 
exactly as you did in Buffalo, and you'll get 
by. The Big League is no different from 
any other league so far as a player is con- 
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If they get put off 


messages vo Congress! Oh, gee, I can 
hardly wait! 

Tue CuairMan: Listen, Mr. Stewart, is 
this a nominating speech or what? 

Mr. Stewart: Sorry, sir. I'm afraid | 
lost control of myself 

Tue CxairmMan: That's perfectly all 
right. Two minutes yet. 

Mr. Srewart: And so I wish to nomi 
nate for President of the United States Mr 
Henry L. Mencken of Baltimore. 

Applause 

Tue CHARMAN: One minute and a half 
yet 

Mr. Stewart: I've said everything | 
Ww anted to 

Tue CHarrMan: Can't 
something else? 

Mr. Stewart: I want to thank you all 
for being so nice to me. You've certainly 
been very nice to me, and I want to thank 
I'm really not much of a speaker, and 
this is the first convention I have ever ad 
dressed, and I am reminded of the story 
about the colored gentleman who 

Tue CuarrMan: Time's up, Mr. Stewart 

Mr. Stewart: Well, this colored gentle 
man had been imbibing a little too freely 
and 

Tue CHAIRMAN 

Mr. STEWART 
nate Mr. H. L 


you think of 


you 


The time is up! 
And so I want to nomi 
Mencken. 


sey 


cerned. Just play your natural game 

Cohen has said frequently that that little 
talk did him a world of good. 

Right away the “‘riding’’ started. 

“Hey, Endy,"’ a jockey yelped from the 
Boston bench, ‘‘you ought to have three 
balls to play with. Dunt esk! Dunt esk!"’ 

Then to the batter: ‘‘Hey, hit a piece of 
ham down there to second and he won't 
touch it!"’ 

Cohen had drilled himself to be deaf to 
all this A half-hour later the riding 
completely stopped when Cohen cleaned 
the bases with a long line hit that won 
the ball game. In that first battle Andy 
got three hits and Hornsby none. He had 
filled the shoes, temporarily at least. 

“But I’m not kidding myself,’’ he said 
to me later in the club house. ‘‘This one 
game doesn't make a season.” 

John McGraw was the most delighted 
man I ever saw. He was surprisingly en 
thusiastic. 

“I told you the boy had the nerve,”’ he 
repeatedly remarked. **There's only one 
word for it—guts. He's got em, too." 


HE sudden rise to the estate of a hero 

has forced Andy Cohen to become an 
after-dinner speaker. He is doing a good 
job of that also. Like most Jews Cohen 
has a keen sense of humor. 

In nearly every talk he tells the story 
that originated at Buffalo. Jack Ryan was 
the author, I think. 

During a hotly fought game at Buffalo 
the megaphone man announced to the 
stand in a loud voice: 

“Cohen now batting for Casey!"’ 

For a second there was a dead silence, 














finally brok by the strident voice of a 
big Irishman in the stand, who added 
And Flannigan l'aving the park! 

( plans to return to the University 

\ 1a to get his Bachelor of Arts di 

ich h Miss i by two months he 

f his joining a professional ball clul 

H r f baseball law was really 

le for his not finishing the term 

[ y rtain that Minor Leagu 

ived o the boy's tgnorance of 

< mm 

I ce reading of John McGraw's 

Jewish player Cohen had made 

his mind to win that job He had 

1 co join a club in Texas for profes 

il xperience the following summer 

He didn't realize that the baseball season 


ld start before his school term was over 


Che next April Cohen received an official 


Nog 


ry on the work in this famous pest-hole 


La 
Accra steams and shimmers in a clearing 
cat 1 from the det jungles of the Gold 
Coa M ro there for goldandivory. But 
important exports are invisible breeders of 
lisea As long as the dreaded Yellow 
lack lurked in this stronghold he was a 
c i threat to the rest of the world 
In t Americas the battle had been won; 
the work had dwindled down to guarding 
' st remote possibilities of outbreaks 
juc ships and men were trafficking to and 
from Africa And they could transport 
leath to netghboring continents The at 
tack had to be made against this bas« 
WI his decision had been reached by 
t Rockefeller institutions Dr. Noguchi 
3) r his brass instruments, his 
lantations of laboratory germs and 
ined smears at the New York 
\ 
| “ tl remarkable about the 
f this famous microbe hunter 
t ith ¢t dark-yellow skin 
i rood tor h id crown | by 
k ha hi like the straight hair 
ipat vas full of waves and 
Chapli little mustache above 
7 whet 1 quiet smile lurked 
) k yes that squinted slightly 
f » much looks it strange, small 
ler microscopes, a simple manner 
‘ iC 
\ plans were being laid for the last 
igainst the Yellow Jack it was ad 
1 that Noguchi was the best man for 
but his friends urged him not to 
I \ said 
y ire fiftv-on Maybe you aren't 
Doctor, but you are getting old And 
ot in the best of health This is 
be an arduous expedition Let 
th you rn n go 
No said the little Japanese with his 
smile yellow tever is a familiar 
i my of mine [The younger men have 
xperience and background I 
to Africa m~self.”’ 
fe went. His work in Africa was com 
Through his searchings a species 
y was discovered which could be 
iced with the fever so that labora 
idies the symptoms could be 
id It is also believed that he isolated 
leadly li assassin itself. On May 
h he had planned to sail for home 
days before he was stricken in the 





notice to report to the Waco team of the 


Texas League Someone had told him 
that if he didn't report on time, even 
though he had no written contract, he 


would be barred from organized baseball 
forever. This wasn't true, of course, but 
the unsophisticated Cohen believed it 
He reported and immediately set the woods 
with his hitting. McGraw bought 
his contract from Waco with the under- 
standing that Cohen was to report the 


afire 


following fall 

The next spring Cohen was a regular 
member of the Giants and looked like a 
There was little chance 
of his playing as a regular becausé of 
Hornsby being at second, Jackson at 
short and Lindstrom at thira. 

Now, Andy,’’ McGraw told him when 
the season started, ‘I'm going to give you 


Tl SSc 


real ball-player. 


uchi 
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midst of preparations and died on May 
twenty-first 

Noguchi, Young and Stokes are the last 
names to be added to a long list of martyrs 
who have given their lives to the yellow 
pestilence. It was Noguchi with his tire 
less Asiatic application and his powerful 
lenses the work of the 
pioneer fighters against this real yellow 


who crowned 


peril 


HE New World added this scourge to 

mankind's suffering. Terrified Euro 
peans saw it in Barbados in 1647 and gave 
it the name of the The 
wooden ships of the old explorers were 
perfect carriers of infection, and it spread 
to other continents. In 1820 it appeared 
on the West Coast of Africa. There the 
moist, hot climate and the multitudes of 
insects gave it a perfect home 
The Spanish adventurers and the pirates 
dreaded the disease above all the dangers 
of the New World. The symptoms were 
plain, but no one knew what caused or 


new pesti lence %* 


carried the disease 

Up to the time of the Spanish-American 
War Havana was vast breeding 
ground for this mysterious death So 
many young American soldiers were dying 
there after the war that the United States 
Government sent a commission headed 
by Walter Reed to track down the cause 
and discover a remedy 


one 


Havana trembled in the throes of a 
raging epidemic. In its blind gropings for 
the truth the commission encountered a 


pompous doctor with mutton-chop whis 
kers named Carlos Finlay. He had made 
something of a bore of himself by always 
loud and insistent voice 


protesting in a 
ver infection was carried 


that the vellow fe 


by a mosquito. Reed made tests on vol 
unteer workers These men allowed 
themselves to be bitten by infected mos- 


quitoes and died to prove that Finlay was 


right 
The criminal insect was shown to be 
the Stegomyia. It was the powerful re- 


productive urge which forced it to serve 
as a common carrier for death. The male 
of this species cannot bite; his proboscis 
is too weak to pierce the skin. But the 
female becomes a blood-hunter because she 
must feed on animal blood before she can 
lay her eggs 

When the female Stegomyia first bites 
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your choice. You can go to Buffalo and 
have a chance to play regularly or you can 
sit on the bench in the Big League. Which 
do you prefer?”’ 

“T'd rather play, Mr. McGraw. I'll go 
to Buffalo and maybe I will improve myself 
as a player.” 

McGraw says that proved Cohen a wise 
young man. He sent him to Buffalo, where 
Andy played shortstop most of the season 
and hit the ball at a .370 clip 

When Cohen rejoined the Giants he had 
acquired the technique of a professional 
ball-player. The postgraduate course at 
Buffalo had made him what he is 

Now the fans of all New York—Jews 
and Gentiles—have taken Andy into the 
fold and claim him as their own. That 
claim, however, is violently contested by 


Alabama, Maryland and Texas. 


~Microbe Hunter 


neople with yellow fever poison in the 
Slood stream and later bites a healthy per- 
son she carries the disease into the veins of 
the second victim 

Here was the first great leap forward in 
the fight against the yellow death 


Men had discovered how the disease 
spread and how to prevent it. But no 
one knew what agency caused it. The 


doctors guessed that some germ was the 
assassin, but it eluded all the most power- 
ful microscopes of that day. It was so 
small a murderer that a filter made of por- 
celain failed to strain it out Another 
difficulty was that the investigators had 
been unable to find an animal that would 
contract the disease—thus limiting them 
in laboratory experiments 

In rg18 a yellow fever epidemic flamed up 


in Ec uador A commission was sent down 


by the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. When the or- 
ganizers of the commission asked what 


bacteriologist in all the world had the best 
equipment for tracking down the invisible 
murderer, the answer was unanimous 
Noguchi 
And this inexorable searcher accepted the 
hard task 


OGUCHI was born in 1876 at Ina- 
N washiro, a tiny village hemmed in 
by the fantastic, pine-robed mountains of 
Northern Japan. As a child he was fas- 
cinated by all forms of life—and the smaller 
the form the more intense was his interest 
His mother encouraged and inspired him 
throughout his years of training. German, 
French, English, Latin, Chinese, Japanese 

the lore of all these languages were ab- 
sorbed into the hungry little brain 

Before Noguchi left Japan he was an 
international scholar, and before he was 
called to rout out the yellow killer in 
Ecuador he had earned international fame 
He was married and 
lived in an apartment in Central Park 
West in New York City. Sometimes he 
would spend an evening at the Nippon 
Club where his principal relaxation was 
a long-drawn-out chess game 

But this quiet little man was known 
throughout the world by the knights and 
srinces of the microscope. Emperors and 
eee had knighted and decorated him 
Scientific societies in almost every country 
had voted him fellowships 
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as a bacteriologist 





And to add to his triumphs he succeeded 
in Ecuador. He lcohaiail cut from the 
herd and branded the long-sought yellow 
fever germ. 

First, he worked out a way to infect 
guinea pigs, dogs and monkeys. With 
specimens from these animals he found the 
culprit. 

It reluctlantly displayed itself as an 
inconceivably delicate spiral filament taper- 
ing at the ends. When alive it went 
wriggling, twisting, rotating through the 
blood, more murderous in its multitudes 
than the biggest guns in the world. The 
ghostly killer was found by a means of 
dark field illumination unknown to Dr. 
Reed and the other pioneers 

We can imagine the little Japanese 
straightening up from his lenses and allow- 
ing himself a smile of triumph when num- 


> 


“‘icteroides’’ means ‘‘yellow of the skin.”’ 

So it was that the yellow fever criminal 
was captured and given a name and in- 
stalled in the deadly rogues’ gallery of the 
diseases. 

Noguchi thought the newcomer was a 
protozoan—which is an animal—and nota 
bacterium—which isa plant. But question 
has arisen about this, some bacteriologists 
contending that Mr. L. Icteroides is mid- 
way between an animal and a plant, being 
neither one nor the other. At any rate 
the discovery helped vastly in combating 
the disease, and Dr. Noguchi returned to 
New York to his occasional lengthy chess 
game at the Nippon Club. 

He might have stayed there quietly for 
the rest of his days. Lord knows he had 
done enough for one man! 

But he threw overboard everything to 


himself. ‘*Both are carried by the mosqui- 
to. This much we know. But someone 
has to cross the ocean to settle the other 
questions. I have the background. My 
experiments in Ecuador taught me things 
that cannot be communicated to others. 
The job is mine. I must go, no matter 
what happens to me.” 

He died, but he died believing the job 
finished. It is hoped his deductions will 
solve the riddle of African yellow jack 
They are cautious at the Rockefeller In 
stitute about making claims. Your 
scientist is a merciless skeptic; he will only 
accept* proofs that are a thousand miles 
beyond any doubt. 

Meanwhile the work goes on in the 
steaming and deadly little town that 
huddles on the fringe of the African 
jungle. 








berless tests proved that he could not go to Africa. 
have made a mistake. 

‘‘Now I must name you,”’ he says to the 
reluctant discovery. 

Noguchi named the germ Leptospira 
Icteroides—a name perhaps a million times 
longer than the thing itself though you 
will usually find it in print with the given 
name initialed. 


‘*Leptospira”’ means “‘slender spiral,"’and fever,” 


It could not have been a hunger for hon- 
ors that sent him to his death. His decora- 
tions and fellowships already totaled as 
long a list as your arm. 
a more fundamental thing than that. 


* HERE is a difference between the A fri- 
can and the South American yellow 
you can imagine him saying to 


There is every indication that the yellow 
fever has been driven from the Americas 
The men left by Noguchi—or some men 
will drive it from Africa. In spite of the 
fallen, there are plenty of good soldiers 
left whose goal was set for them by the 
great Pasteur. He said 

‘It is in the power of man to make the 
parasitic sahaties disappear from the 
face of the earth.”’ 


It was a simpler, 
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Picking the Winners in the Human Race 
By William Johnston 


HAT starts a boy on the highroad to success? 

Why does one youngster grow up to be a rail- 

road president, a leading banker, a great mer- 
chant or a famous editor, while another, born in the same 
town of the same kind of stock with apparently the same 
opportunities, never succeeds in keeping more than one 
jump ahead of the grocery bill or achieves any greater 
claim to fame than that he once saw Coolidge? 

Is it possible to pick the winners in the human race? 

To predict how a boy is going to turn out seems almost 
an impossible task, yet I believe that I have discovered 
three factors that explain why one boy succeeds and an- 
other fails—three of the essentials of success. Whether or 
not I am right about it you can easily determine for your- 
self. Make a list of the ten most successful men you know, 
men whose careers you can trace back to their boyhood, 
and see if, in the lives of each, in their boyhood there 
were not three factors: 

1. Had a struggle in his youth. 

2. Had an inspirational contact. 

3. Had determination. 

It goes without saying that heredity plays a part in suc- 
cess. Everybody knows that good stock reproduces good 
stock. This is true of potatoes or horses and of human 
beings. In the family history of every boy who succeeds 
you are sure to find ancestors above the average in intelli- 
gence and achievement. Circumstances may obscure the 
family for a generation or two, but good blood has to be 
there before it can crop out. Many a poor Irish lad who 
has risen to prosperity, if he could trace his obscure family 
back, woul fied than he was descended from a long line 
of Irish kings. 

But boys’ characters are developed by struggles. It is 
not always a struggle with poverty. One at te most 
successful and fluent lecturers I know, in his boyhood had 
a terrific battle with a stammering tongue, but he even- 
tually overcame it. A handicap of any sort is a help to 
success. Even the handicap of shortness of stature may 
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be a big help. Have you ever thought of how many of 
the world’s big men are little men? Napoleon, Lloyd 
George, Mussolini, E. H. Harriman, Cyrus H. K. Curtis- 
you can count them by the score. I wonder if it was not 
their struggle in boyhood, to stand out in spite of their 
stature, that started them on the path of success. 

But after a battle of some sort has developed a boy's 
fighting spirit, if he is to get ahead, there must be an in- 
spirational contact. Boys who become interested in the 
achievements of great men by reading about them have 
their imaginations fired. They are seized with a desire to 
do something similar, something that will make them 
famous, great, rich. Stanley's expedition to find Living- 
stone, lost in Africa, has turned the attention of many a 
youth to travel and exploration. Edison's achievements 
have started thousands of boys on careers as inventors. 
Lindbergh's feat in flying alone across the Atlantic will 
breed a whole generation of daring aviators. 


F you will analyze the life of any man who has risen 
above his fellows, you will invariably find that deter- 
mination stands out. You will find it in the life of Lincoln, 
of Rockefeller, of Mussolini—this indomitable will to go 
ahead in spite of all obstacles. If your boy shows a strong 
will, a tendency to want his own way, a disposition to 
stick to things to the finish, don’t make the mistake of 
thinking him stubborn or try to curb him too much into 
doing things your way. This very stubbornness in boy- 
hood is likely to make him successful in manhood. 
Maybe I’m wrong about it, but as I look at the boys of 
today I feel that in many cases their parents are not giving 
them a square deal. Life is being made too easy for the 
youngsters today. If a boy hasn't difficulties to battle 
with in his youth, he will not know how to contend with 
them in his business life, and to be successful in business 
is difficult. 
So if you want your boy toturn out well, see that he learns 
in youth something about battling to get what he wants. 
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How 20 Million People Drove Wall Street Wild 


Continued from page 17 


nt of $35 Since that time, 


1 


is the result of three increases in capital, 
idditional shares subscribed for would 


have required a further investment of $32 
Today the investor would have 225 
I it a total cost of $67.5 0, with a 


irket valuation of $207 This repre 


im increase of over 2 pet cent in 


the amount of principal. In addition, he 

ild have received dividends aggregating 

$12 equivalent to an annual average 
‘ $> 


Here are a few illustrations of how com 





1 stocks have multiplied in value, the 
figut being taken from an elaborate 
compilation recently issued by a_ well 
know Stock Exchange firm The first 
ives the cost of 100 shares bought 
December 31, 1921—including the cost 
iny rights exercised since—the 
{ colun shows the market value 
years later—last December—and the 
last column shows the per cent. of profit 
yyved 
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Here is one glimpse at the other side of 
WI th tate of a Cincinnati widow 
»bated a few months ago it included 
6 shares of stock in eighty corpora 
xt one share of which was worth 
The only items of value in the 
tate consisted of 16 shares in three 
( , orations, valued at $1 
[ ther words, this widow, or possibly 
1, in making eighty-three pur 
f stock picked three fair to good 
ys and suffered eighty total losses.”’ 
O ! ri the leading Giannini specula 
xk, Bancitaly Corporation, dropped 
$ 1 share in the home market, Los 
\ ‘ ind lapse 1 $50 in New York, 
i painful reminder that stocks can tumble 
‘ is rise 
Like a prairie fire, speculation raged 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
inadian to the Mexican border The 
thlack 1 Hoboken, the barber in 
Brow the garage operator in 
ta Barbara, the teacher Hicksville 
ody day laborers, store clerks, 


loctors, lawyers, 


lene 
irscs ] CISts 


hers, manutacturers, farmers, banke 


{1 che merry orgy 
iders were stimulating and 
the movement. Financial writers 
1 mes very readily In the 
Bernard M. Baruch, recognized 
Ar i's most brilliant judges 
was credited with having 
Radio Corporation and other 
volume at the low 


But his name latet 


millions 





by selling all or much of his holdings some 
time before the peak was reached 

W.C. Durant, the twice-dethroned Auto- 
mobile King, long ago became the recog- 
nized commander-in-chief of the bull forces 
[wo years ago he told me, for publication, 
that he was confident that General Motors 
would sell at $1,000 a share. Since then 
it has trebled in price 

He was a rampant bull, and he did not 
care who knew it. Wall Street credited 
him with gigantic operations, mostly with 
syndicates or pools, to use Wall Street par- 
lance. Fantastic estimates of his profits 
have been published. 

Durant Has Cleaned Up omy ),000,000, 

““Durant's Profits $100,000,00 “Durant 
Makes $75 in Stocks,’ " are typical 
1ewspaper headlines 

That he has made millions is indisput- 
ible, because when he started, after losing 
control of General Motors for the second 
time, he was pretty well ‘‘cleaned out,” 
whereas he is once again wealthy. On 
returning from Europe at the beginning of 


June, Durant declared that the real boom 


was only about to start! 

Jesse L. Livermore figured in speculative 
gossip when the market was much lower, 
but since then “‘the Boy Operator,"’ as he 
used to be called, has lain very low. 

On the other hand, Arthur W. Cutten of 
Chicago, formerly known as “‘the king pin 
of Chicago's grain pit speculation,”’ has 
been coming spectacularly to the front. 
One of his deals alone involved millions 
in the purchase of Armour and Company 
stock. His name has commonly been con- 
nected with Durant’'s 

America has one family of extraordinary 
wealth about whom little was heard by 
the public until the last few years, namely, 
the Fisher brothers of Detroit, the brainy 
stalwarts who developed the Fisher Body 
Corporation into a gold mine and then 
linked their activities with General Mo 
tors. Their fortune and their income are 
so gigantic that they necessarily must find 
large-scale outlets all along for their funds 
Admittedly they have become owners of 
big blocks of stocks numbers of well 
known enterprises, but it is extremely 
doubtful that they have been half as active 
in stock market operations as the financial 
writers have often represented. They are 
upbuilders, creative business giants rather 
than speculators 

The principal broker handling radio 
stock on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Michael J. Meehan, is reputed 
to have rolled up million after million 
during the sensational rise in that stock 
from below $50 to $224 a share 

George J. Whelan, the Tobacco King, 
heavily interested various tobacco com 
panies, is another operator supposed to 
have added enormously to his already fat 
fortune His name has been familiar in 
Wall Street activities tor years 

James A. Patten, previously known as a 
powerful s speculator in grain, is also said 
to have reaped a rich harvest on the up-side 
of the stock market 


HAT effect has this avalanche of 
speculation had on Wall Street 
and its machinery? Time was when a 
million-share day’’ was an event on the 
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New York Stock Exchange. Since the 
“Coolidge Bull Market’’ set in we have 
seen, first, two-million-share days, then 
three-million-share days, then four-million- 
share days and, as a climax, over 5,000,000 
shares traded in on one day—June 1.—for 
the first time in the history of the Exchange 

Wall Street machinery was not geared 
to handle such an overwhelming volume. 
The Stock Exchange governors resorted to 
keeping the Exchange closed every Satur- 
day. That did not give enough relief 
They next cut the daily session to four 
hours, from ten to two o'clock 

Meanwhile the ticker—that fateful nar- 
row ribbon which records all transactions 
on the Exchange—could not keep up. 
Sometimes prices were still being printed 
an hour and a half and more after the 
Exchange had closed. The authorities 
adopted various expedients to speed up 
the ticker, but with only partial success. 

Nothing like this had ever been experi- 
enced before in financial history. Brokers’ 
clerks worked until they dropped from 
exhaustion. Cots were carried in, near-by 
hotels were crowded every night and Wall 
Street at midnight was busier than most 
cities are at midday. The speculative 
jamboree apparently knew no bounds. 

Members of the Stock Exchange all this 
time were garnering a harvest beyond any- 
thing they had ever imagined. Stock Ex- 
change seats (memberships) which had 
been bought for $75,000 and even $50,0« 
were sky rocketing to $150,000, $200,00% 
$250,000, $300,000, $350,000 and to within 
a few pa of $400,000 

Even seats on the New York Curb 
Market, worth less than $5,000 before the 
boom began, soared to the brink of $100,- 
ooo, while on certain other exchanges 
throughout the country the value of mem- 
berships multiplied quite as amazingly. 

Which recalls the English visitor who 
was taken to Newport during the “‘season"’ 
and who asked, after yachts had been 
pointed out to him as belonging to this, 
that and the next Stock Exchange broker, 
*‘Where are the yachts of the customers?"’ 

Up to almost the eve of the Presidential 
conventions the great majority of brokers’ 
customers had done quite well. It could 
hardly have been otherwise in view of the 
market's unparalleled rise. Four years 
ago the average quotation for fifty repre- 
sentative stocks on the New York Ex- 
change was under $100. Even in March 
three years ago they stood at only $101, 
and a year later, in March, 1926, they were 
a fraction under $110, after, however, 
having had a very substantial rise during 
the winter 

Contrast that average quotation of $ 
three years ago and $110 two years ago 
with the peak of $185.50 reached in Octo- 
ber last year and that of 1 in May of 
this year 

In other words, within a period of 
twenty-six months stocks practically doub- 
led in prices—this notwithstanding that 
oil shares were dragging near the bottom, 
thus tending to keep down the showing of 
average quotations 

Performances of individual issues in 
many cases were enough to make one's 
head swim. The total common stock of 


General Motors, for instance, was worth 
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$250,000,000 less than four years ago, 
whereas this spring the total market value 
reached the incomprehensible sum of 
almost $3,500,000,000. Radio shares 
jumped up $140 a share this spring. Bald- 
win Locomotive was sonmes! up from 
slightly above $143 last year to $265 before 
the year ended and this year sold as high 
as $285. Brcoklyn Edison moved from 
under $150 last year to $268 this year; 
Case Threshing Machine from $132 to 
$334; Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
from less than $25 last year to $245 this 
year; Curtiss Aeroplane from $45 to $192; 
Coty from $56 to $188; du Pont de Nemours 
from $168 to $405; Electric Auto-lite from 
$63 to $219; Greene Cananea Copper from 
$29 to $165; Montgomery Ward from $60 
to $158; U nleed States Cast Iron Pipe from 
$190 to $300. 


HE increase in the market value of all 
thestocks listed on the Stock Exchange 
from January 1, 1927, to January 1, 1928 


was no less than $11,360,000,000—the 

total market value for the 1,097 issues 

listed reaching $50,000,090, anuary 
25 


and February of this year brought moder 
ate declines, but in March the aggregate 
market values shot up more than two 
billions, followed by a rise of.a billion 
and a quarter in April, and of fully one- 
third of a billion in May, to a grand total 
of approximately $54,000,000,000. June, 
however, told very different story. It 


Three Throws 


hint. If hedidn’t want totell me, it’s O.K. 
with me. Sol lets him severely alone, but I 
watches him out of the corner of my eye. 
And he sits there all morning figuring auto- 
matically, but staring out the window, 
just staring and staring. Then finally I 
says to him: 

“Did you have a good time yesterday 
afternoon when you was sick?” 

And he says: “‘They're gone.” 

“*Gone?’’ I says. ‘““Who's gone? What 
you mean gone? Who” 

‘Three throws for a nickel,’’ says he. 
“All my pretty dummies with the derby 
hats and clay pipes. Closed for the winter 
they said. It was all nailed up. But I 
looked through a crack and they were all 
gone.”’ 

“Well, that’s a break for the missus,”’ 
says I. “You'll quit throwing your money 
away.” 

“Throwing it away"’—see? Joke. Not 
bad. Not so good either. But he never 
cracks a smile. Just keeps staring out of 
the window 

Then suddenly he says: 

‘That's funny, | thought they were gone. 
Why, there they are now. But they were 
gone, because I looked through a crack, 
and there wasn't one of them there. Maybe 
they came into the city for the winter. 
There's one going by out there now. Yeh, 
I remember him. I socked him a lotta 
times. You'd never know it, would you? 
And there's another. I used to call him 
Mussolini—he looks so mad.”’ 

“Well, bozo,"’ I.says, ‘I don't know 
where you get it, but that’s certainly swell 
stuff.”” : 

But he doesn't pay any attention, just 
stares and mutters, and I lets him alone, 
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brought sharp relapses—in some cases 
collapses 

The Federal Reserve Bank authorities 
for some time had been frowning upon the 
abnormal expansion in brokers’ borrowing 
The charge for lending to banks—members 
of the system—was raised first from 314 
per cent. to 4 per cent. and then to 4% per 
cent. Presently money borrowed in Wall 
Street by the day—call loans—shot up to 
as high as 7 per cent. and money borrowed 
for sixty days up to six months rose to 
534 per cent. Such interest rates had not 
been experienced for seven years. 

At the same time gold was flowing out 
of America to foreign countries in heavy 
volume. By the end of June the outflow 
had approached $500,000,000, theoretically 
contracting the lending power of the 
banks by $5 ,000,000,000 

Months ago the writer began urging 
caution. 

The bulls declared that there was so 
much money and credit in the country and 
that so much of our national income of 
$90,0 00,000 was being saved, that it 
was imp possib le for stocks to do anything 
else but rise and rise. It was pointed out 
that before the war securities in Britain 
sold at prices which yielded but little more 
than 3 per cent., and “‘we are now richer 
than Britain was then,"’ came the assur 
ance But British securities were then 
being bought with cash, not with bor- 
rowed money, and were bought to hold as 
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figuring it will wear off. If it wasn't 
dummies, it would be something else 
Women maybe. And you wouldn't get by 
with them for any three throws for a nickel. 
Why, if I told you how much it cost me to 
take that little blonde out for one evening! 
Boy! Taxis and dinner and theater, and 
then she’s got to go some place after the 
theater, and then more taxis 

I pulled a fast one on her the other day. 
I said: ‘“What's the difference between a 
taxi and the subway?’ 

She says: don't know, what is the 
difference?” 

I says: ““Well, if you don’t know, we'll 
take the subway.”’ 

But I guess the taxi is worth it. You 
can't do much muzzling in a subway. And 
don't them drivers know it? A_ wise 
cracking crew they are. ‘‘Dark car, mister? 
Don't take that show-case."’ That's what 
they call them taxis that are all open 
“show cases."’ ‘‘Dark cars” are them with 
one little window in the back. 
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AYS he doesn’t know what's 
the matter with the movies 
and proves that nobody else does, 
either. Read his ‘‘soliloguy”’ in 


September 
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investments, not with the idea of selling 


them out with a profit 

Despite all the loud proclamations that 
the upward movement was bound to go on, 
the writer ventured to continue to swing 
red lights. Of course, this was unpopular 
and brought violent criticisms as well as 
reasoned analyses to convince the writer 
that he was wrong. That he was wrong 
for the time being was abundantly proved; 
stocks continued to go up for some time 
after the first warnings were sounded 

But the more furious speculation be 
came, the higher the quotations soared, 
the greater became the conviction that a 
day of reckoning must come. No tree 
ever quite reaches heaven, it was pointed 
out 

By early June the market had all the ear- 
marks of being ready to crack open 
Favorite speculative issues broke some 
times $10, $15, $20 in one day—Radio 
collapsed $26 in a hand-clap, while Gian 
nini’s Bancitaly dropped $100 and his 
Bank of Italy shares $130 in one day 

Always in the past speculative booms 
have ended disastrously for the little out 
siders who fancied that they had found an 
easy key to Eldorado. At this writing it 
looks as if history would repeat itself and 
that the inordinate speculative orgy will 
strew the country with many headaches, 
heartaches and pocket-aches 

Stock market gambling is no game for 
novices 


For a Nickel 


Yeh, that’s the Prospect File. You're 
supposed to keep that right up to date 
I'll go through it some time and show you 
what I know about it. Old Bradley there 
would be a better hand at it. If you can 
ever pull him out of one of those Clara Bow 
trances. Can you imagine an old coot lik« 
that getting all warmed up over a screen 
flapper? And him all ready to topple over 
into the grave. Well, I guess we never get 
over it, thank God! But anyway, he 
knows this business all right. Inside and 
out. Better than the Old Man. Except one 
little detail the Old Man's got Making 
a lot of money out of it. Bradley doesn't 
know that. Or anybody else around here 
But I suppose the Old Man handed you the 
same old bologny when you came in 


HERE'S a big future in this business,"” 
says he. Yeh, that’s just where it 

stays, too—in the future. ‘‘Work hard,"’ 
says he, ‘‘be loyal and industrious and 
keep in mind those ideals of service, re 
membering at all times we are but servants 
of the people and we have a great respon 
sibility in trust.’ 

Bologny! I guess Herrick is just as well 
out of it 

Did I tell you how he left? Gee, that was 
a scream. You see, after he couldn't go 
down to Coney Island any more he moped 
around here getting queerer all the time 
Wouldn't go out to lunch even. Then we 
began to miss things. Nothing valuable 
Books and paper-weights and ink-bottles 
and rulers. Nobody could figure where 
all those things went 

One day we found out. Yes, sir, we sure 
did! 


It was a nice, sunny afternoon and every 














reet trying to soak 


is much of tl xd weather as he could 
fore winter set tn, and old Herrick sat 
st wher u're sitting, watching 
ho heads sail by the window 

iddenly he jumped up ind started to 
The damnedest, craziest laugh you 

r heard And then he began to yell 
Thr throws for a nickel. Come on, 

hod The throws for a nickel 

Whoop 

fe grabs an ink-bottle and whams it 
rh the plate glass, and he follows it 
vith a paper-weight. Then he opens a 

lraw ind takes out rulers and paper 
‘ hts and all the stuff we'd been missing 
for days and throws them through the 
{ lass as fast as he can. He'd been 


hoarding them, see? 
|. | want to tell you, you never saw 
h a panic. Women screaming and men 
yelling and this coot laughing his head off 
ind a big crowd gathering outside along 
the curb, watching these bottles and paper 
weights sail through 

[hen some cops come dashing in and 
yor old Herrick and hustle him out, 


laughing and screaming 


Hudson Company In the spring of 
int was erected, and by the end of 
t ir 4,556 Hudsons had been built 


four-cylinder 


Ss riginal 


vadsters that sold for $go 


irs 


[Two years 


the panic was on. That was the first time 
she seemed to have any give in her. They 
can throw a panic like that any time for 
me But why didn’t old Goofus do it 
sometime while we were working here 
nights? Gee, I never get a break 


ELL, the Old Man tried to do some- 
thing for Herrick. He's not such a 

bad know, just hard, but he 
seems to have some soft spots in him. Any 
way, he went to see Herrick in the Psycho 
pathic, and they said they'd have to keep 
him locked up for a while. So the Old Man 
‘Let me know if I can do anything 
So he comes back and puts an ad in the 
paper. I guess that’s the one you seen 

Anyway, here you are, God help you! 
Still you'll like ic here. It ain't bad. We 
have lots of fun in a round-about way 

Herrick? Oh, Herrick didn't get along 
so well in the Psychopathic. He was all 
right during the week, but when Sundays 
came and the visitors started filing through 
his ward he used to go blooey all over 
again and throw things at ‘em. Shoes and 
pillows. Anything! 

So they put him in solitary 


cgzeg, you 


SavVsS 


And then 


Well. it was some time before things the Old Man heard about it and went over 
{1 down. and even then I had a job there—he's a good egg, the Old Man is 
Blondi arms from around my and he fixed it up so as to get Herrick out 
here she had clamped them when and send him out West toa pal he's got 
oe | | a) 
~ ~ 
He Dreamed $1,300 Into $5 
Continued from page 73 
fall of rg06 the first Thomas-Detroit later the first Hudson Sixes were disclosed; 
cought o Two vears later. Thomas good, substantial cars, but nothing to set 
suaded » sell one-half of his the world on fire 
k to Hugh Chalmers, who had But a little later in 1916 they did pretty 
made a great reputation as sales manager much burn up the automobile industry 
Nat Cash Register Company That was the year the Hudson Super-Six 
nas-Detroit'’ was dropped, was the sensation of the New York show 
brought out in 1g08 was As a matter of fact, it practically changed 
{ ( rs-Detroit Ic was a_ the whole theory of automobile engine 
| icty-horse-power job that design 
~ That first year 2,500 cars Without increasing the bore or stroke of 
the previous Hudson engine, a new applied 
ming alo but stillthe principle of crank-shaft balance increased 
H from the Olds days wet its horse-power from forty-eight to seven 
vy wanted their own tac ty-SIx \fter years of expensive expert 
int a minority share in| menting it was found possible, through a 
lv belo {to someone system of compensating weights incot 
porated in the crank-shaft, to cause it to 
\ ibo time a fifth Olds man rotate with a fly-wheel-like balance at all 
1 up, Roscoe D. Jackson, and soon motor speeds Forces which previously 
W. |. McA ist his lot with the produced only excessive vibration were 
\ lreamers. They were ready now to now directed toward actually increasing 
se and in business for them power 
igain th ick of suff t Hudson production doubled the first 
red m the face vear this Super-Six was shown Then 
{ chat he might get his along came the War, and the Hudson 
le. |. L. Hudson, Detroit's met people, like the majority of the great car 
») put up some money if makers, threw their factory into war work 
med ir after him Chapin, the road dreamer, contributed 
Hudso Hudson car, Chapin and his time to the Government as Chairman of 
hers ) 1 aloud That's a the Highway Transport Committee of the 
od Hudso Let's go Council of National Defense. Coffin, who 
| just before America entered the War, or 
ite Hudson Motor Company was’ ganized at his own expense an industrial 
1 and the Hudson car was born’ survey of national resources and served as 
1. On January 1, 1910, the Chairman of the Aircraft Board The 
t tle group sold their stock in the other executives kept the factory fires 
( mers-Detroit ( ompany and repul burning and turned out the badly needed 
{ Chalmers’s shares of stock in the munitions and war necessities 


With 


factorics 


the War ended and motor-car 
going back into production 
again, Hudson car-dreamers con 
ceived the idea of a smart, speedy and low- 


priced Four. They had everything that 


these 
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out there who owns half of Texas or some- 
thing. 

And now Herrick is living in a little hut 
away up ona mountain. Right next door to 
God. The Old Man says if he ever sees 
anyone now it'll be an angel flying by or 
maybe Lindbergh 

Did I tell you Herrick’s missus came in 
here? Yeh, came in to see the Old Man, 
and the Old Man gave her a job so she 
could sorta keep the pot boiling while 
Herrick was capoot 

The Old Man got a letter from Herrick 
the other day. He's feeling swell away up 
there on that mountain a thousand miles 
from the nearest drugstore, and he asked 
the Old Man if he'd please send the missus 
out there to him 

Well, did she holler? 

“Who, me?"’ says she. “I've seen enough 
of God's great outdoors right out in Fair 
View Manor. Catch me going out there and 
spending the rest of my life where I'd never 
see a soul from one day to the next. I'd just 
about go nuts, that’s all. No, sir. I'm 
sorry, but I’m staying right here on this 
job." 

You see, the Old Man gave her a job in 
the next room addressing circulars or some- 
thing. She's in there now, I guess, sitting 
right up against the window where she 
can see the people going by all day long 


0,000,000 


was necessary but a name. And this was a 
serious Matter 

“Let's call it 
suggested 

That sounded all right 
discovered that there was a 
building or about to be built 

For days the group of executives 
struggled along and finally in desperation 
sent to the Pullman Company for a list of 
their thousands of names. But even this 


the ‘Kent,’ someone 
Then it was 


Kent either 


failed to offer a satisfactory motor-car 
name Then out of the air tumbled 
*“Essex."’ 


‘That sounds fine to me 
Roy Chapin pronounced 

The others agreed, and so the Essex Four 
was christened. It, in turn, was the talk of 
the New York Show of 192 But the 
following year its big brother, the Hudson, 
dropped a bomb that all but blew the old- 
fashioned open touring-car out of business 
This was the famous Hudson Super-Six 
Coach, priced exactly the same as the open 
model 

Way back in 1915 the Hudson engineers 
had made history by bringing out a con- 
vertible sedan, a two-door car with a per- 
manent top and with windows and side 
posts removable so that it could serve as 
either an open or a closed car. This was 
the daddy of this famous Hudson Coach 
that five years later was to revolutionize 
the entire automobile industry. 

Up to that November day in 1921, when 
the new Hudson Coach was first put on 
display, closed cars were priced at $1,000 
more than open models. Almost overnight 
Hudson forced the old-fashioned touring- 
car into the discard. From a ratio of one 
closed car for every nine open cars, the 
percentage was reversed, until today there 
are nine closed cars to every open one 

Like every other car-maker, they faced 
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the ‘Essex,’ ”’ 

















one or two years when slight engineering 
miscalculations brought on a slump in 
sales, but by and large, they forged straight 
ahead—making history. 

In 1924, three years after the sensational 
bringing out of the closed Hudson, the 
Essex Six coach priced at $975 was the star 
of the day. Never before had a six-cylin- 
der inclosed car sold at less than $1,000. 

Last year at the New York show the 
Essex Super-Six Sedan at $795 created al- 
most as great a sensation. Never before 
had a six-cylinder four-door inclosed car 
been sold under $800. 

So it is that this pair of brother cars roll 
merrily along over the 106,000 miles of 
splendid, hard-surfaced roads of the 
country—good roads that a Hudson-Essex 
man has had such an important part in 
helping to build. 

Probably more than any other title I 
could possibly give him, Roy D. Chapin 
would rather be known as just that—a 
Hudson-Essex man. And the fine and re- 
markable things this great automobile in- 


Hard-Hi 


exercise first to undergo a thorough exam- 
ination by one of the best doctors. If you 
were going to take a long journey by auto- 
mobile, you would have the car carefully 
examined by the ablest mechanic you 
could find. The journey of life is the long- 
est you can take, and your body, the 
machine in which you make it, is the most 
valuable thing you own and deserves more 
care than the finest car. 

Of course, the average human being 
can take up almost any kind of exercise 
in moderation, increase it gradually and 
profit by it. But not one of us can tell 
whether he is that average human being. 
There may be some hidden fault in the 
heart or some other organ that we know 
nothing about, which will be made worse 
by exercise, may threaten life itself. If the 
fault is there, it will save life to know 
about it and correct it, and if there is no 
fault in the machine, it is a great advan- 
tage to know that, and we can go on 
our way certain that we can work or 
play hard without running risk of harm. 

If you ask me what are the best exercises 
for the average person, I should say walk- 
ing, swimming, casy running, sawing and 
chopping wood, riding horse or bicycle 
and rowing. 

I put walking first because it seems best 
adapted to human needs. We learn to 
walk from the cradle and, barring accident, 
keep it up to the edge of the grave. It is 
the only exercise which alone will supply 
all the work one needs in order to stay 
strong and well. 

When I say ‘‘walking’’ I mean real walk- 
ing, with head up, chest out, spine straight 
and feet moving at the rate of four or five 
miles anhour. Aslow, lazy, dawdling walk 
gives you practically no exercise, although 
even that sort of walk keeps you out in the 
sunshine and fresh air aa is just so much 
better than lounging in the house. There 
is no greater life-giver than the direct rays 
of the sun. 


UT in grassy fields is the best place to 
walk, on springy turf that sends us 
bounding along. This is one reason why 
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stitution has been able to accomplish in the 
building of history-making cars have been 
done because it is an institution officered 
by loyal and unselfish Hudson-Essex men. 

Most of them started out together as 
young men without money, but wealthy 
with ideas. For more than twenty years 
they have been all for one and one for all. 
They have grown from the inside, soundly 
and consistently. 

Five years ago, when Chapin retired 
from the presidency to become Chairman 
of the Board of the Hudson Motor Com- 
pany, Roscoe B. Jackson, who was in at 
the birth of the first Hudson car, was made 
President. Today, Howard E. Coffin has 
retired from active work in the company, 
his place as Vice-President being taken by 
W. J. McAneeny, who joined the original 
group in the old days when they made the 
Chalmers-Detroit car. Brady and Bezner 
and the others remain on—still compara- 
tively young men but with a quarter of a 
century of automobile experience and tra- 


dition behind them. 
Sco 
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we enjoy golf so much on a well-kept 
course. But if we cannot walk on turf, we 
can do well enough on dirt roads or sandy 
beaches or even on stone or concrete pave- 
ments 

The shoes ought to fit snugly around the 
instep, with plenty of room forward for 
the toes to move without cramping, as 
well as for the muscles and tendons near the 
ball of the fo6t. Not only must there be 
plenty of room in the fore part of the shoe, 
but the soles and heels must be broad, so 
as to carry the weight on an even founda- 
tion. 

I have no advice for those who try to 
walk on the high, narrow heels some of our 
girls wear, for any effort to walk a distance 
on such stilts as those will injure, perhaps 
cripple, the wearer, to say nothing of the 
way it thrusts the internal organs out of 
place. 

If you are beginning to take up walking 
as an exercise, not a mere lounging from 
place to place, be sure not to do too much 
for the first few weeks, especially if you 
are middle-aged or elderly. 

A new automobile is turned out of the 
factory in the finest condition possible, 
but you must run it slowly for the first 
five hundred miles or run the risk of spoil 
ing it forever. The human heart is one of 
the strongest, most enduring engines in the 
world, but it must be brought up to the 
hardest work gradually, and any sudden 
and violent strain on it is apt to hurt it 
forever. 

So let three or four miles at a moderate 
pace satisfy you on the first day, and be 
sure to do less if you feel tired. To stop 
short of fatigue is the best plan in any exer- 
cise. As soon as you stop get into a shower 
or tub of tepid or warmish water, finishing 
off with a spray of cold—if you can stand 
it. Cold baths and icy showers have done 
a great deal of harm to those who were 
not prepared by nature to stand them. The 
cold bath for everybody is one of the most 
dangerous fads of our day. 

If you begin with a few miles daily for 
the first week, adding a mile the second 
week and another mile the next, you will 
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In this high-powered, ever-changing, 
ever-shifting automobile industry this 
Hudson “‘family"’ is a unique one. It has 
grown up hand in hand with the great 
business. 

Somehow modern America—efficient, 
useful, swift—is personified most accurate- 
ly by just such individuals as these Hudson- 
Essex men. 

Here at forty-eight is the oldest execu- 
tive, in years of service, of the greatest 
single industry in the world. 

Here, too, is the oldest good-roads 
dreamer and good-roads builder in the 
world. : 

No wonder they call this man Chapin 
‘“‘the grand young man’’ of the automobile 
industry. 


The Studebaker will be the next car whose 
“*personal’’ story Frazier Hunt will tell in the 
New McCiure's for September. Other cars 
whose histories have been told by him are 
the Buick, the Reo and Oldsmobile, the Chrysler 
and the Willys-Knight and Whippet. 


tting Advice to Young Men 


work up to a seven-mile walk soon enough, 
and even with that distance it is good to 
take a day's rest once in a while. 

When you have accustomed the muscles 
of heart, legs and body to the exercise 
of walking, you will be delighted to find 
that you have developed them into a 
machine that carries you along almost 
without effort. You ride on your legs 
as you ride on a good horse and enjoy the 
country or whatever the sights may be 
on the way as you never enjoyed them 
before. 


F YOU have company, the pleasure of 

walking is doubled. I guess that is true 
in all sports. I always have good friends 
working with me and about the camp 
while I am in training, for I know that 
their company gives a relish to the work, 
making it entertaining instead of a dreary 
grind. By the way, it is refreshing when 
on a long walk to raise the arms overhead 
as high as possible every few miles and 
sweep them down gradually in a reach for 
the knees. Breathe deep as you do this 
two or three times. The change of effort 
takes the strain off the leg muscles and 
helps you on your way. 

All I have said about walking as an exer- 
cise applies to running, with this addition: 
The distance you run should be much 
shorter at first and increased a little at a 
time. Remember that half an hour's 
jogging out of doors is worth a full hour 
on an indoor track. That rule holds good 
in all forms of exercise. 

It is quite possible to run out of doors in 
the city. 

In my early years as an athlete, up to 
1917, I used to jog often from Greenwich 
Village over to Fifth Avenue, up to Central 
Park, around the reservoir and back over 
the same route home. That was too long 
a run to do every evening, but I did it a 
few times each week. Nothing in the 
world builds up endurance like distance 
running—but you must take years at it, 
begin slowly at a quarter-mile or so and 
add to it very gradually. 














Through Hell to Glory 


cheerily Imbibing too deeply and not 
roo wiscel 

Then | tried to find out from him just 
vhat it is in his phvsique or in his soul 
that made him fight tn such a way as to get 
him witht short vear a Croix de 
G t Medaille Militaire and a Dis 
ti ished Service Cross 

| self-pr ti said 

And | ! his poi 

Hi feat.of self t ion was the 
one hi ifter the ¢ x de Guerre, tl 
Medaille Militaire and the Distinguished 
Set Cr t him the ¢ ssional 
Medal H 

N JULY to, 1918, he was d ting the 
() lige! f draina ches 1 the 
vr Is i field hos He was also 

reatly i A macl bullet 
yund in the right k four | cuts 

in tl lon 1 n bullet 
| oa aol a hout 

} { |} } | S low SG. ( 

. he that somewhere around 
' j tl ‘ } found 

k of the hospital He 

n | track h yun 1 a trai he 
| med | vav a § iK f France 

1 at Frou ilked in on | id outfit, 
Company ( f th Third Machine-Gun 
Bacraly { the First Divisior 

His Capta reeted him with surprise 

Why. papers have come through show 
ing you've | set down as C. G. due 
for home! 

Private Danicl R. Edwards composed 
his face into the appropriate idiotic mask 
1 1 said 

Well, at the hospital they told me to 
report her s fit for duty 

He had no papers, h had nothing The 
Captat templated him quite a while 


All right h said Lr back t your 


iad 
| And D | Edwards w t back to his 
plac n r his old comrades 

Ir | {1 that the Fourt h of July 
the Fr itional holiday, was ir and 
that it had been decided to féte it in Paris 
by a parade of Allied soldiers Dan Ed 
wards wa ~ the quota furnished by 
hi tic to march on that dav down the 
Cham Elwsées 

So on th ight of the thirteenth of 
luly he landed in Paris—and there followed 
for Dan what might be called ‘‘a long 


day 
He did not go to bed that night. He 
was taking in the City of Light. H 


was 


taking it in thoroughly, in width and 
B donot 
d depth 
Came dawn with report and 


inspection 
and thet the grand march down the 
Champs Elvs‘es, during which, Dan says, 
he got vety tired because his commandant, 

Littl Teddy forgot and let 
them carry arms on their right shoulders 


Roosevelt 


for two hours straight 

With nightfall Dan resumed his study of 
the City of Light—he is still enthusiastic 
over the discoveries he made that night 
and when the next morning he rejoined the 
American camp on the Longchamps race 
track, he tumbled head first into a great, 
a glorious, a mammoth crap game 
Dan, after palpitating 
ups and downs some of which had peaked 


By noon many 


Continued from page 25 


toward great wealth, was cleaned out. He 
was just deciding that this was perhaps the 
time for a little snooze, made possible from 
the fact that this day, the fifteenth of July, 
was supposed to be a day of rest, when 
abruptly the fifteenth ceased to be a day ot 
rest. Suddenly everyone was bundled off 
in camions, to trains, on the way to rejoin 
their outfits 
All night Dan rolled in a fearfully 
crowded fourteen-men-and-eight-horse-car, 
and finally he reached his outfit on the 
morning of July the seventeenth—just in 
time to march off with it 
All day thev marched under a low, gray, 
small hidden roads, 
woods up and down 
terrific forced march, with few halts, with 
only snatches of food. The sun set, night 
they still marched. They were ina 
big forest now, and it was raining. They 
t on blindly, and all about them in the 
night was the vast rumor of a whole arm, 
on the march 
At last at four-twenty in the morning 
a hale was called A singular quantity of 
artillery seemed to be about, and Dan, 
knowing that artillery is usually pretty 
well back from the front line, thought it 
might be all right to light a cigaret. He 
lit one, took one puff and then heard his 
lieutenant say 
All right, 


going over 


concealing sky, by 


through dales, a 


came 


Fall in. We're 


fellows 


HE artillery burst into sound, and 

within two minutes Dan, carrying his 
machine gun was stepping over German 
trenches What taking place all 
around him was the battle of Soissons 


was 


which some day may be considered as the 
most important battle in the world 

There were twelve men to his machine- 
Dan was the gunner. The gun 
ner 1s the man who actually shoots the 
He might be considered as having 


gun piece 


prece 
all the fun. What is wrong about this 
view comes from the fact that, besides 


shooting the piece, the gunner must carry 


it to the various spots from which it is 
shot 
At first they were going through the 


tangle of barbed wire and trench into 
which the first surprise rush had taken the 
Americans 

Then the trenches were passed and their 
toil regulated itself. The order was to set 
up the yun and use 1f W henever any group 
of fifteen or more of the enemy was in 
sight 

Little by little, in the smoke, the haze, 
Gunner Ed 


the confusion, the uproar, 

wards's crew was dwindling Babcock 
had been killed early. Collins and Rich 
had vanished Alexander, the assistant 


loader, wounded by a shell, had been 
finished by the automatic of a crazed Ger- 
man officer before they could get up to him 
to help 

By noon Dan Edwards, still doggedly 
going forward, was the last of the piece 
crew left 

It was shortly after noon that he fell 
in with the Red-headed Lieutenant. 
The two men found themselves in the 
same shell-hole, and Edwards told the 
Red-headed Lieutenant of the difficulty he 
was having. 
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The Red-headed Lieutenant displayed 
immediate interest. It seemed he knew 
how to load a machine-gun 

“T'll go along with you,”’ he proposed 
‘“T can act as your loader and lead my pla- 
toon at the same time.” 

Edwards accepted, and they sealed the 
compact by sharing a flask of tafia rum 
which Dan—always a _ forward-looking 
lad—had been carrying all morning but 
as yet had had no time to taste 

Late in the afternoon there was another 
halt in the advance and an attempt to 
consolidate the advanced position for the 
night. To Edwards, in a shell-hole with 
the Red-headed Lieutenant, came a runner 
ordering the machine-gun to establish a 
strong point forward. The Red-headed 
Lieutenant crawled away. He came sliding 
back after a little while 

‘The old man says I can go with you,"’ 
he reported. He had been to get his Cap- 
tain’s permission 

At disk the two set out. Edwards car 
ried the machine-gun, the auxiliary tripod, 
two belts of ammunition and the tools and 
spare parts, which he had reduced to one 
barrel, a gas-chamber wrench, a piece of 
jimmy wire in case of a jam, a couple more 
wrenches The Red-headed Lieutenant 
cheerfully went along laden with two 
boxes of clip ammunition 

Out of their hole, laden like slugs they 
crawled, and across the face of No Man's 
Land, flattened along the contour of the 
ground, stopping altogether as if dead 
whenever a flare lit up the ground with its 
cruel glare When they began to hear 
German voices they decided they had gone 
far enough, chose a suitable shell-hole and 
set up their gun there. They were about 
150 yards ahead of the infantry’s front 
line 

That was another sleepless night of 
Dan Edwards's long day 

At midnight a runner came crawling to 
the lip of their hole, slid his order down 
into it—"‘Keep on the alert’’—and crawled 
away again 

The night passed 
with dawn 

‘I'm going to see where the hell we 
are,’ said the Red-headed Lieutenant 

“Better keep your bean down,” 
Edwards 

‘“Bean?’’ said the Red-headed Lieuten- 
ant. ‘They can’t hit the side of a barn!"’ 

He raised his head about the lip of the 
hole—and a bullet struck him 
the eyes 

One look told Edwards that there was 
nothing to do for him—except the small 
sacred things one does in such a case, if 
one has the time. He laid the friend and 
fighting comrade of a few hours along the 
bottom of the shell-hole, scratched up a 
little earth and on the low mound placed 
the Red-headed Lieutenant's kit, helmet 
and mask. 


The sky grew green 


Sa id 


between 


ANIEL EDWARDS, who had set 

forth with a crew of twelve men, 
was now alone. Seemingly, though, he 
still considered himself a machine-gun 
““piece’’ with work to do. After a while, 
getting his head behind a big boulder, he 
in turn peered out over the face of the land. 
What he saw was interesting. Not more 
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than fifty yards away, behind a hedge 
along a farm road, a body of Germans—a 
battalion, he judged—was forming for a 
counter-attack. 

He studied the ground. Off to the left 
of the Germans, about fifty yards from him, 
he saw a sort of rise, an old earthwork or 
remains of a parapet. If he could get over 
there with his machine-gun, he would 
have the Germans enfiladed—and there 
would be no counter-attack 

“How did you gor Walk?” I said 
stupidly when he got to this point of his 
story 

“Walk?” he cried indignantly. “‘I ran 
like an illegitimate son’’—but he used a 
much shorter and better term—‘‘with the 
entire German army shooting everything 
it had at me!"’ 

“You see,’” he added confidentially, “T'd 
had another little nip before starting!"’ 

Well, carrying the big Hotchkiss, the 
two belts of ammunition, the tripod, the 
extra barrel and tools, his gas-mask, his 
automatic, his bolo—machine-gunners 
were furnished with bolos—he must have 
run, indeed, like hell, for with the entire 
German army shooting everything it had 
at him he reached his objective, the little 
mound he had seen from his shell-hole 
But it was not a little mound. He found 
as he neared that it was the intersection 
of two old abandoned trenches—a com- 
munication trench which was parallel to 
his own run and a line trench which ran 
toward the Germans 

He reached this intersection. He paused 
for just an instant to throw the extra bar- 
rel in ahead of him, and just then 

‘A shell hit my gun.’" That is the way 
he says it. And the gun, if you remember, 
was on his shoulder 

He says he did not lose consciousness 
and I believe this. Knowing Dan as I 
know him now, I feel sure that there lies 
within his thick-set, resilient and heavily 
muscled body some extraordinary power 
of resistance. The force of the blow he had 
received may be measured from the fact 
that the heavy Hotchkiss had been de- 
stroyed on his very shoulder. He felt as 
if he were in a sort of nightmare—but this 
nightmare, he insists now, consisted most- 
ly of pain in his neck and a great ringing 
in his ears. 

When the ringing had abated somewhat 
—and he says this was in a short time 
he proceeded to take stock of the situation 
The machine-gun lay broken to pieces 
by his side, but his automatic was intact 
in its holster, as was also his bolo in its 
scabbard. He started to move and found 
he could not. His right arm was caught 
between a trellis against the wall of the 
trench and the trench itself 


E PULLED and pulled at the arm; 
he could not free it. Then looking 
closer, he saw that there was not much use 
freeing it. That part of the arm—the fore- 
arm—which was caught behind the trellis 
had been shattered by the shell or frag- 
ment of shell which had destroyed the 
Hotchkiss on his very shoulder. Through 
the trellis he could see it clearly—a mere 
rag of a forearm, no good at all 
At the same time he heard German com- 
mands on the plain above; he imagined he 
heard an answering rush of men. He sur- 
mised that the command had to do with 
him, that the rush of men was toward him 
There was no time to lose. Taking off 
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his woven belt, he wrapped it around the 
biceps of the imprisoned arm, using the 
buckle as turning-stick to make a tourni- 
quet. Then taking his bolo—which, he 
says, he always kept very sharp—he 
parted himself and that part of the im- 
prisoned arm which was still good from 
the maimed and imprisoned forearm 

‘It was just holding on by a little skin,"’ 
he said, in an effort to have me understand 
that the cutting off of one’s own arm can 
be a rather negligible feat. 

He raised his head above the trench now 
and saw that his surmise was correct 
They were coming for him. Along the 
trench he could see the tops of eight Ger- 
man helmets rising and falling to the trot 
of the invisible wearers beneath. 

So taking his forty-five automatic pistol 
in his left hand, he crawled a few yards to 
the point where the communication trench 
and the line-trench met and waited quietly 
around the corner like a child playing hide- 
and-go-seeck—a sinister child playing a 
hide-and-go-seek of death. 

He heard the steps nearing and finally 
the panting of the running men. Sudden 
ly two debouched almost together into the 
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small chamber made by the meeting of the 
two trenches, and he killed both on the 
spot with two shots of the heavy caliber 
automatic held in his left hand. Then he 
stepped around the corner and killed the 
next two while they were still in the act 
of stopping in surprise before the abrupt 
collapse of their leaders. And behind the 
four—now four bodies, heaped—the four 
others were standing in file, hands up, 
kamerading 

Instantly he decided to take these four 
back with him as prisoners. Keeping them 
covered—coated with earth and blood, he 
must have looked to them like the very 
Fiend—he made them throw down their 
arms, then started them ahead of him down 
the communication trench which roughly 
led back toward his own lines, about two 
hundred yards back 

But first he stopped for a moment to take 
two precautions 

He made one of his prisoners pick up a 
burst piece of his machine-gun's gas cham- 
ber so that he could not be accused of hav- 
ing abandoned his piece 

His second precaution was still more 
singular. This is the way he related the 
thing to me: 

“| happened to think that the end of my 
severed arm had all the appearance of a 
self-inflicted wound—which, in a way, it 
was. You know that sometimes some 
crazed boy would wound himself to get 
back tothe rear. Being a bit of an old sea- 
lawyer and knowing how queerly the 
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Army regulations work sometimes, I de- 
cided to take along some bit of a proof of 
what really had happened.” 

“What did you do?” I cried, already a 
bit aghast with premonition. 

“IT made one of the Germans take my 
arm along in his knapsack.” 

The strange party—the four Germans, 
one of whom was a perfect giant of a man, 
ahead; Dan, by that time a perfect specter, 
a bloody apparition, behind, the auto- 
matic in his left hand—filed along the old 
trench until almost at the lines before it 
rose to the surface 

They passed the front line. They came 
upon a wide field. About two hundred 
yards away some green camouflage seemed 
to promise the existence of a dug-out 
there, perhaps of a first-aid station 

Just then they heard a big shell coming 
from the depths in the east. Down they 
went as the far whistle abruptly grew into a 
shrick. There was a tremendous explo 
sion! Dan felt himself lifted up, then 
thrown down. When he went to rise 
he found that his left leg had been utterly 
shattered 

One of his four prisoners had been 
blown to atoms by the explosion, but the 
other three were intact. He covered them 
with his automatic 

They had no thought of taking advan 
tage of this further catastrophe, however; 
they were more shaken than he. The big 
giant, altogether unmanned, in an agony 
of humility and surrender threw himself 
on his captor and made the gesture of kiss 
ing the service ribbons—soiled and mud 
died—that ran across his chest; and rough 
neck Dan, not understanding the move- 
ment or in revulsion at the exaggerated 
sentimentality of it, let him have the butt 
of the gun between the eyes 

The big prisoner came to groggily, and 
Dan ordered him and his fellows to dress 
his own wound. 

The four now resumed their way. Dan 
had the stump of his right arm around one 
prisoner's neck, his other arm, ending in 
the automatic, around the second prisoner's 
neck; the third prisonar, carrying his leg, 
walked backward before him. 


HE bit of green camouflage spotting 

the plain proved to be hiding a dug 
out, and the dug-out proved to be a first 
aid station 

As the Major in charge was about to 
shoot a syringeful of serum into Dan the 
latter stopped him and demanded a re- 
ceipt. 

“A receipt for what?” 

‘For four prisoners." 

‘But,’ the Major objected, ‘‘there are 
only three standing there."’ 

“The one who was blown up was my 
prisoner when he was blown up,”’ said 
Dan, ‘‘so he counts!"" 

The Major gave Dan a receipt for fout 
prisoners 

An ambulance drove up; Dan was placed 
on a stretcher to be slid into it 

“IT had no sooner hit that stretcher,” 
says Dan, ‘‘than I fell asleep You see, | 
had been up for five nights.” 

Which is correct. One night in Paris 
before the parade, one night in Paris after 
the parade, one night in camion and 
freight-car going to the front, one night 
marching to the take-off, one night in a 
shell-hole after the take-off. Enough to 
make anyone sleepy. 











Daniel R. Edwards is now a citizen 
of New York, where he settled after the 
War-—or, rather, after the surgeons were 
through with him He has taken a 
course 1 journalism at Columbia; he 
} for newspaper work; he has et 

it veral publicity campaigns 
Dal in business, he once worked up a 


pital-—I cat near writing sergeantship 
1 dollars, which he has 
n the month of May, 


tarting i lecture tour 

While | was extracting out of him the 
material for this article he w icting as 
court receiver for a defunct wholesale lamp 
concet We sat in an abandoned office 
full of dust, where I suppose for months 
someone had worried And the open 


office door gaped upon a huge and lugu 
brious loft planted with a forest of unlit 
lamps so ug! 

But Dan was not worrving, nor was he 
weeping. He roared, he slapped my thigh 
as he told me tales of the War. Not such 


but tales, you may 


y you felt like weeping 


as I have related here, 
believe, of altogether another character! 

For there is nothing in Dan of the 
meager, acidulous Puritan He eats, he 
drinks, he laughs, he loves—all formid 
ably. He is a very dynamite keg of jolls 
relish of life 

Now and then, 


face at rest, and then for a moment it seems 


though, vou catch his 
as if all that jovial laugh-wrinkled surface 
A heavy iron mask ap 
pears for a moment beneath. One of tre 


were mere water 


mendous strength with, between the eves, 


two-masted schooners, big enough, any 
one of them to have the Fleur de Lvs 
set down inside them and then leave room 
to walk around her deck on either beam 
and have loafing deck room at both fore 
ind after ends 

The bark Apache stirred Bohlin’s sense 
He had been aboard her to look 
He came 


of humor 
her over with Doctor Stimson 
back, speaking in whispers 
Would you believe it? She has one 
a pink 
regular shore-goin’ four 
legged bed And a marble bathtub set 
flown in it! On a sailin’ vessel, mind! 
1 almost knocked on the door to tell ‘em 


of those what they call boodwahs 


one with i 


there was a man comin’ in I was most 
scared to step into it—me in my seagoin’ 
boots 

O GIVE the little Fleur de Lys any 
4 rt of a chance Bohlin and the Doctor 
igreed that she ought to sail a great circle, 
which meant going 51 degrees North, and 
which would also probably mean for that 
time of the vear—the last two weeks in 
Mav—tha ¢ would run into icebergs 

\ ‘ et the icebergs'll be there—I 
k \ { ‘ld shipmates o’ mine,”’ said 
B ,} ly 

All cl rs, except one or possibly 

were taking a southerly course, to 

sd tl “aes. 

We met the icebergs. We were six days 
wut, and it was late afternoor Bohlin, 
Stims ind myself were standing to 

her on the after quarter-deck looking at 


a big iceberg which was looming up over 
} 1} ] 


our windward bow It wasa low. straight 


a pool of almost meditative concentration 


“You really love to fight, don’t you?” I 
l 


ask 

““No-o-o,"" he says, as if astonished at 
my question 

“Goon. Own up. You like to fight 


He thinks it over 

I don't mind a fight,’’ he says slowly, 
‘if I've studied the situation first and feel 
prety sure I've gota good chance to come 
out on top 

He is, of course, terribly maimed. His 
right arm stops at the elbow. His left leg, 
rebuilt under the flesh with steel plates, has 
no knee-joint and is two and a half inches 
shorter than the right. Though his eyes 
m normal, the optic nerve of the left one 
is gone Minor scars he bears and a 
machine-gun bullet near the right knee 


RE you aware of this when you are with 
A him? Do you feel it for a moment? 
Yes—just that, for a momentand then never 
again. For that same quality which hurled 
him through the ordeal of ten years ago 
has been at work within him since, in a 
gallant surmounting of difficulties and 
handicaps that would have made of the 
average man a gibbering neurotic 

He has trained the five fingers of his left 
hand, for instance, till they do anything 
which your ten can do, and that with such 
eficiency that when you are with him 
there hovers about you, like a faint strain 
of music, a sense of ease and grace 

His left leg is stiff? He swings along 
with a youthful swagger that has in it 
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edge one, perhaps two hundred feet long 
and forty feet out of water 

Doctor Stimson took a long look at it. 
He bent low and off our lee bow he spied 
another. He said to Bohlin: 

"How about these icebergs ahead of us, 
Captain?” 

And very promptly Bohlin answered: 

‘They're all right, Doctor. I'm on my 
own stampin’ grounds now—the Grand 
Banks. Know this country same’s I know 
my own kitchen at home. Summered and 
wintered here for thirty-five years. Ice- 
bergs are all right when you get acquainted 
with ‘em. You get to loo’ard of an ice- 
berg and you get '—sniff, sniff from Boh- 
lin—'‘a fresh-water smell off ‘em like 
that. If you can’t smell ‘em you watch 
the water. If the sea’s been tubbly and 
all at once 1t begins to smoothen out you 
want to look out then—you're gettin’ to 
loo'ard of one or two of ‘em then 

The Doctor never tried to tell Bohlin 
what to do about things—Bohlin was the 


Captain—but he took another peek at 
those icebergs toward which the vessel 
was leaping at a twelve-knot clip and 
said 


That's all right, Captain, but you can’t 
stay on deck night and day forever 
You've been on deck now for forty-eight 
hours. You'll have to go below once ina 
while if it’s only for five minutes to get a 
cup of coffee. It’s coming on to dark, and 
I think I see another one’’—he bent 
down and peered again—'‘another one 
dead ahead 

“You do,” Bohlin placidly 
“I've been looking at it for ten minutes.” 


agreed 
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still a bit of the headlong charge of the 


football player. He doesn’t walk up- 
stairs; he runs. He took me ovt one night; 
he danced all night. 

He is quick on his feet, alert of reflexes, 
you don’t feel that you are with a cripple, 
but with a powerful—and formidable 
athlete. All this because 

Well, because, of course, he is indom- 
itable. And by this I do not mean only in 
the spirit. This is not a victory of mind 
over matter; this is a case where mind and 
body are one, are in harmony and together 
unconquerable. One has only to see his old 
wounds, his deep scars to realize this. In 
him the flesh itself refuses to be beaten. It 
has, as it were, swarmed all over the parts 
destroyed by shrapnel and jagged, buzzing, 
hot steel; it has mounted like a tide of life 
about them. Where atrophy would have 
been the result in most men, in him, above 
and below the hurts, the muscle has sprung 
again, rounded, resilient and full 

What is the secret of him? The secret of 
his—why not use the word?—of his hero- 
ism. I have tried to search his heart—with 
no wonderful result. Here is his latest 
accounting for himself: 

““You see, whenever I did one of these 
things, I was scared to death!’ 

“Well?” I prompted, feeling that this 
was not the entire explanation 

““Well,’’ he went on, consideringly, *‘I 
think that when you get the proper combi- 
nation of courage and of fear—with more fear 
thancourage—then you're apt to have what 
Elinor Glyn or somebody has called ‘It.”"’ 


“How about running into one of ‘em in 
the dark when you're not on deck?" 

“Oh, that’s all right too, Doctor. The 
mate will be on watch. You may have 
noticed’’—Bohlin pointed upward—‘‘I've 
took the gaff-tops’l off her. That's so 
if we should run into one of ‘em in the 
dark all the mate's got to do is to let his 
main peak drop an’ she'll just naturally 
swing off herself.”’ 


OCTOR STIMSON was a man of 
courage, but he had not spent thirty- 
five summers and winters on the Grand 
Banks, and he had his daughter aboard. 
Miss Stimson had courage, too. She was a 
young woman who was asking for no 
allowances, but for all that, her father had 
her on his mind. He had one more look at 
the icebergs ahead. We were leaping to 
ward them and night was coming on. 
“Suppose in swinging off from one berg, 
Captain, she runs into another one—' 
“Why, damn it, Doctor, when we're 
racing we got to take some chances!" 
Throughout all that night we could smell 
the icebergs both sides of us, but through 
them we drove that night at our twelve- 
knot clip. Bohlin, of course, never left the 
deck. I don’t know what ne thought, but 
the others of us were glad to see the last of 
them astern of us in the morning 
It was after the iceberg incident that we 
were overhauled by a breeze of wind, what 
Bohlin spoke of as ‘‘a summer gale—noth- 


in’ bad."’ Forty-five miles an hour, maybe. 
He had carried all sail on the Nannie in 
heavier breezes and he calculated on carry- 
ing al) his lower sails on the Fleur de Lys. 
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I slept on the transom in the saloon. On 
the second night of the breeze I tucked my- 
self as usual down in the corner of the lee- 
transom, feeling snug and immovable as a 
man in a Civil Service job. 

It must have been about one o'clock that 
night when I was hove out into the middle 
of the saloon floor by a particularly high 
and wide leap she made. Going to the 
cabin companionway, I took a look out to 
the deck. The man at the wheel was 
lashed. Everybody taking the wheel since 
early morning had been lashed. As we 
were grabbing a bite of luncheon that day 
in the saloon Doctor Stimson had spoken 
of it. 

“I never expected to see a man lashed to 
the wheel of my yacht,’ said Stimson, ob- 
viously deriving pleasure from the thought 
that at last he had a captain who was 
showing him some real sailing. 


EERING out on deck, I could see that 
the man at the wheel was standing to 
his knees in water. 

I could just make out the other four men 
on watch. They were standing in a group 
by the weather fore rigging. * 

Bohlin noticed me turning my head to 
look forward. 

“They're all right. The weather one’s 
got his arm hooked into the fore rigging. 
Three of ‘em from the Nannie’s old halibut 
crew. They're all right, except they got a 
habit o' gossipin’ like a bunch of old ladies 
over a cup of tea when they're on watch 
together.” 


A roar, a suddenly increasing roar of 


rushing water, broke up our whispering 
talk. It became a great roar. 

“Hang on for'ard!"’ yelled Bohlin. He 
jumped for the life-line at the windward 
quarter, hooking his elbow into it I was 
already pulling the companionway hatch, 
tucking myself safely inside 

From out of the blackness came this 
great roaring sea. I could feel it striking 
her forward and hear it thundering aft 
When it had passed on I drew the slide and 
looked out. Three men were gripping the 
mainsheet, which in the Fleur de Lys led 
directly out from her taffrail. The sea had 
picked them up at the forerigging and 
carried them the length of the deck They 
were lucky men to find the mainsheet under 
their groping arms. Had they gone over- 
board they would have been gone 

The other man of the four on forward 
watch had been washed down in the lee 
scuppers. He had hit and bounced off the 
binnacle stand en route and found so much 
loose waste water under her lee rail that 
he thought he was overboard and was now 
trying toswim. In oilskins and with arms 
thrust out before him in a breast stroke he 
looked ridiculous, like a huge frog. Colby, 
the mate, stepped over, grabbed him by 
the back of his oil jacket and stood him on 
his feet and yelled, “‘You're still aboard!"’ 
into his ear 

On the Fleur de Lys we had what we 
called a *‘stimsail,’’ named after the owner 
It was a great square sail which extended 
far out from either side of the foremast- 
head and came down to the deck. It was of 
light canvas, a wonderful sail with a light 
wind dead aft, but of good use in a light 
wind only. Bohlin’s judgment ef when to 
set it and when to take it in was un 
canny 

He was about to leave the deck one day 
for luncheon when the mate said, ‘‘How 
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about my setting the stimsail, Captain?"’ 

“She won't stay up there long enough to 
pay you for your trouble,”’ answered 
Bohlin promptly. 

“Oh, I don't know 
i 

‘Suit yourself. I'm goin’ below and 
leavin’ you the deck—suit yourself. But 
I'm tellin’ you now—she'll blow out in less 
than half an hour.”’ 

Bohlin went below. The mate set the 
stimsail. The Doctor and I had heard their 
talk and we were keeping watch by the 
chronometer in the cabin. In twenty-seven 
minutes and a few seconds the stimsail 
blew down. 

Bohlin never turned his head when the 
Doctor and I shouted to him what had 
happened. 

“What else could happen?’ was his only 
comment. 

Back in New York a bright expressman 
had hove Bohlin’s sea bag down on deck 
from the wharf and broken his sextant. 
The Doctor offered to rush it up-town for 
repairs. Bohlin would not let him go to 
the bother. 

“IT got a compass an’ a log an’ an eye in 
my head to allow for leeway from tides. 
I've made a hundred landfalls I cal'late in 
thick weather—what's a missin’ sextant 
matter? Besides, you and the mate got one 
each, ain't you? Two sextants aboard? 
It's enough for a fleet o’ battleships, let 
alone one ninety-ton schooner sailin’ a 
straight road.” 

Our last day's sailing on that passage 
was a beautiful thing to watch. There 
was a nice breeze. Our little vessel laid her 
rail flush with the water and along she 
went doing her twelve and twelve and a 
half knots. 

As we began to near the land all hands 
began to get a bit anxious about her land- 
fall—all but Bohlin. ‘‘She’ll be all right 
keep her on this course. She'll walk up to 
Land's End and turn Bishop Rock nal up 
the English Channel same’s a trolley goes 
up one street and turns a corner into an- 
other on her reg'lar road ashore. What's 
to stop her?”’ 

Bohlin’s magnificent faith was all right, 
but it seemed inhuman that he could place 
her so accurately. Stimson urged Bohlin 
to allow something in reaching up to 
Land's End 

To please his owner Bohlin allowed a 
quarter point, though he did consider it a 
great waste 

“We'll be a couple o' miles too far off 
the Rock, you'll see—when we breast up 
to it,’’ said Bohlin. And so we were. 


I'd like to try 


T HALF-PAST seven in the evening 
Bohlin ordered two men to the mast 

head. It had been too cloudy to take an ob- 
servation all that day and he was going en 
tirely by dead reckoning, be it remembered. 

“By half-past eight o'clock you ought 
to be pretty near raisin’ Bishop's Rock 
Light. Look for it about half a point off 
the weather bow,"’ he said to the men go- 
ing aloft 

A few minutes after half-past eight 
o'clock they raised the light a half-point 
or so off the weather bow 

“If that isn’t wonderful after thirty-one 
hundred miles at sea! Right where you 
said to a hair, Captain,’’ said Stimson 

“Why, where else could it be?’’ re 
sponded Bohlin —— 

From Land's End to the Lizard's, the 
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finish of the race, is fifty miles. We made 
it in just over four hours of sweet sailing up 
the English Channel, the same crowded 
with steam and sail, mostly steam. Two 
men in our bow were kept busy calling the 
red and green side-lights bearing down on 
us. Some of them came pretty close, Boh- 
lin refusing to give way to them 

‘‘How about one of those steamers run 
ning into us?’’ asked Stimson. 

‘That's their lookout—not us,"’ replied 
Bohlin. ‘We're sail, they're steam. We 
got the right o’ way. They hit us and 
they'll be to blame, not us.”’ 

And up the Channel we went, the steam- 
ers thick to either side of us. 

“What you doin’ below there?’’ one chap 
shouted down from his high bridge. 

“Sailin’ a vessel. What're you?’’ re- 
torted Bohlin. 

The great beam from the high cliff of the 
Lizard’s loomed up on the sky ahead of us. 
Forty miles away we could see it. We drew 
nearer. A committee boat steamed out to 
greet us. They were surprised to see who 
it was. Nobody looked for our little ves- 
sel for another three or four days. The big 
three-master Atlantic had won the race, 
breaking all sailing records for crossing the 
Atlantic. Our time was fourteen days, 
nine hours, forty-three minutes for the 
3,150 sea miles. Five vessels crossed the 
line in a space of six hours that night. We 
were seventh 

We followed the full-rigged 1,200-ton 
English ship, the Valhalla, over the 
line 

“Coming after that great big ship you 
looked like a demned little canoe,’ one of 
the newspaper men said to us. 


E RAN on to anchor in Falmouth 

Harbor, where we had breakfast and 
took time to look ourselves over. We had 
carried away the stimsail sprit and parted 
half a dozen boom tackle pennants. Our 
gig was also badly stove in. Our flying jib 
boom was twisted half a point to star 
board. (We were on the port tack most of 
the way That the old-fashioned jib 
boom was still there surprised Bohlin. ‘“‘It 
must be a piece of wood,"’ he said 

The afternoon paper in Falmouth had 
something to say about our little vessel 
People came out in rowboats to gaze upon 
us and ask questions. 

“That little yacht the one that raced 
across the Atlantic?” 

“This is the yacht, yes.” 

“That boat came over in fourteen days?” 

‘In fourteen days, nine hours, yes.” 

“Oh, look! Is that the rowboat got all 
smashed up?"’ 

“That's the boat.”’ 

“Wasn't it terribly rough?” 

Our mate was standing at the gangway 
answering the questions At that one 
about it being terribly rough asked for the 
fortieth time, he said gently, “No, not 
what you'd call real rough."’ At the same 
time spying one of the crew, Dominic Toy, 
coming toward him, he shouted aloud 
‘*Say, Dominic, take a bucket and go below 
and get some fresh water from the cook, 
and then go aloft and wash the salt off her 
mast head, will you2"" He turned to his 
last questioner Itc was kind o' rough, 
but not what you'd call real rough. Hurry 
up that pail of fresh water, will you, 
Dominic?” 

The Atlantic broke all sailing records, 
including the old clipper records for the 














passage across. She was without doubt 
the fastest sailing craft that the world had 
her time. The big schoon 
holder of the record before 
ahead 


ever seen up to 
er Endymion 

tl Atlantic, finished six hours 
Very few of the old clipper packets had 


our own little one, 






é SSave as 
1 they had had many tries at it, whereas 
Bohlin and the Fleur de Lys were having 
their first and only try at it together 
There being no time allowance, the Fleur 


de Lys won no prize, but the Doctor was 
tisfied. She had broken every sailing 
record for all yachts of anywhere near her 


moment of silence before he said slowly 
Yes, I'm pretty sure I'm interested 


But would you excuse my saying that ['m 


i little more interested in something else 
st now? He | 1used 
Yes?’’ put in Warhac, rather sharply 
I suppose I've got a lot of nerve to ask 
what I'm going to ask Seavern went on 
But I've | working all day on a 
ry —that has jammed like a cartridge in 
rut There's something wrong with ir, 
{1 | can’t determine how to finish it 
And often it helps you if you can read 
vhat you've written to someone else and 


So before we settle this 


r1ons 


usiness of the Sheraton dining-set I'd like 
to read you what I ve written 
Warhac did not answer for an instant, 
d ther 
Why cerTtal ly we d be glad! he 
xclaimed 
Seavern pulled the manuscript to him 
elf, bat he did not begin at once to read 
. ISN'T a complete story, even as far 
| is | é he said Every man 
his own method—and I write in spots 
if veen when it’s all thought 
{ ly to finish. I'll read what 
1 just tell vou about the 
‘ This has its advantages 
men. It will take less time 
ritt th pening Passage yet, 
xa But tt ibout a man situ 
| like me He works alone and 
h t Writers are always 
s for their characters 
their last names yet, so 
the man ‘John,’ so far. And 
irl in the s I call he lifted his 
s and they rested casually on Warhac’'s 
lgnota 


Warhac’'s tace retained its look ot genial 


Seavern dropped his eves to the manu 


fan to re id 


he put to her an imperti 
He had not intended to ask 
usual they settled down to 
But that droop of her head and 


nt questi 
if wher is 
work 
which was such a governing 
subtle charm 
after all, than a mere trait of the 
hody Was there not an animating emo 
tion behind it? Was it sorrow, perhaps, or 
Or was it 


shoulders 
lement in her wasn't it 


more 


some burden she was carrying? 
tear? 

Then unexpectedly even to himself, the 
thought uppermost 1n his mind came to his 
lips 





tonnage, from one hour to two wecks 

The Fleur de Lys proved herself a great 
little vessel, but I found myself wishing 
that Bohlin had had one of the big two- 
masted schooners—the 150 tonners—for 
that race. What a log he would have 
shown, driving one of those great big, able 
schooners in that breeze! 

Doctor Stimson thought so much of Boh- 
lin and talked so much about him that New 
York club members when they saw him 
coming would run away, shouting: ‘‘Here 
comes the Bohlin man!"’ 

After that ocean race Stimson had Bohlin 
on his pay-roll till he died. Tommie would 


Sc 


Between the Lines 


Continued from page 53 


I want to ask you something,’ he 
said. “‘Is it true—what you told me when 
you came—that you are married?" 

For a moment she neither answered nor 
looked at him, then suddenly she rose and 
stood Staring at the windows 

“Yes, I'm married,’ she said And 
again there came out of him—spite of his 
will, it seemed—an incredibly impertinent 
question 

And happy?” he asked 

His own sounded 
certain 

She had started toward the window 
But at his words she stopped as though his 
question had in it a sinister magic which 
could freeze a woman into a pillar of salt 
For a long time John carried that picture of 
her in his eve: the severe, bovish lines of 
the profile; the droop, like a flower in the 
wind, of her head; even such details as the 
rose-colored scarf about her shoulders. It 
was fastened that morning with a pin of 
curious workmanship which he had never 


voice sharp, un- 


seen her wear before 

So she stood for a long time. Then the 
spell seemed to break. She seated herself 
at the desk, took up her pencil and spoke 
at last 
I think my arm is rested now,” she 
said 


But he was answered 


I A\ i RN looked up 
That's what we call the ‘girl passage," ’ 


he remarked 

Great stuff, Mr. Seavern!’’ Warhac said 
with all his vibrant heartiness 

Now, proceeded Seavern, ignoring 
the compliment, ‘“‘we're going to take up 
the other thread of the story. There will 
be a paragraph or so, which I haven't 
written yet, telling how John inherited an 
entirely superfluous fortune from his uncle 
Here again—as I've said, authors are al 
wavs doing that—I draw just a little on 
some of My Own experiences 

There's no reason why men shouldn't 
be as fond of precious stones as women 
Only men can't wear them—the manly 
kind of man doesn’t want to wear them 
So if he has the money to gratify his taste 
he takes it out in collecting. Sometimes he 
carries diamonds or sapphires or rubies 
about in his pockets onl plays with them 
when he is alone. Henry Ward Beecher, 
for example, had that habit. So did John's 
uncle. And John inherited his uncle's 
small but very select collection of gems 

‘John always considered his uncle's 
hobby a little—well vulgar, perhaps, or 
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go yachting with him afi summer, then 
with leave of absence and full pay from the 
Doctor he would go to Gloucester for the 
winter fishing 

Bohlin died in harness. He dropped 
dead one winter day off the Newfoundland 
coast. He was a sober, clean-living man, 
but a life of excitement had used him up. 
After Bohlin’s death Doctor Stimson do- 
nated the Fleur de Lys to the Grenfell 
Missions in Labrador. 

Doctor Stimson died in France, a surgeon 
at the front 

And so passed out two good men, sailot 
men and sportsmen both 


banal. He fully intended, in process of 
settling the estate, to sell the gems. In 
fact, one morning he took them out of the 
safety deposit vault for that purpose. And 


here my story goes on:” 


He opened the parchment envelop and 
stood there, pouring them back and forth 
between hand and hand, as he had seen his 
uncle do—a flashing cascade of crystal 
whites, tropical greens, haunting azures, 
a faceted pigeon-blood ruby, an emerald 
that was a table for the elves, a diamond 
whose blue glints recalled mountain skies. 

For a few davs they obsessed him. He 
broke engagements that he might sit at 
home tumbling them about, arranging 
them into geometric patterns, riding the 
soaring phantasies which they engendered. 

That passed; the mania died down to a 
steedy glow of pleasure. But give the gems 
up he could not. He remembered how his 
relatives had argued with Uncle Stephen 
over the dangerous habit of carrying pre- 
cious stones on his person. At last he 
compromised with himself. He decided 
never to take them out of doors. No mat- 
ter how urgent the call, he would first put 
them in the safe up-stairs. There they 
would be almost as safe as in the vault 
of his bank. So as he sat working, some- 
times he would draw forth the little parch- 
ment case from his waistcoat poc ket and go 
It was like a safe and 
But was it so safe? 


into a world of fancy 
innocent drug habit 


EAVERN, though he spoke for a time in 

synopsis, kept hiseyes on the manuscript 

The story proceeds to show that it 
wasn't safe at all,’ he said, “though at 
first John didn't perceive that. One Wed- 
nesday morning he had a call on the tele- 
phone. The speaker was a free-lance an 
tique dealer apparently. Having heard of 
John as a customer for antiques, he asked to 
bring round a fine Chippendale chair. It 
happened that John wanted a chair or so 
just then. So he made an appointment for 
Thursday afternoon; the only time, it ap- 
peared, when the dealer could come con- 
veniently. He arrived with an assistant or 
partner, bringing the chair in a car. John 
was alone in the house. For Thursday was 
the day off for his servants, and that morn- 
ing Ignota, the secretary, had asked for 
the afternoon to do some shopping. 

‘‘That was the one day for months when 
John wasn't carrying round his jewels. 
He'd found a rip in the watch-pocket of his 
waistcoat where he usually kept them. So 
he lett them in the safe up-stairs. 
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After luncheon, a boy from the drug- 
gist 's called, bringing a prescription—just 
some powders He put them into that 
watch-pocket And so we come to the 
has bought the chair 


passa gc where he 
) pleasant visitors and stands 


from his tw 

alone, gloating over his bargain” 
American Colonial work—yet Chippen 
lale himself might have sawed and fitted 
1 { hed it, so perfect was its propor 
exquisitely workman-like was 
detail Ac a hundred and ten dol 

a oo sm: Maem 

He brushed the patina with his fingers 
That gloss and color had been ripening 
for a hundred and fifty years Ah, it had 
been mended! Someone had reset a front 


leg. That had been done recently, for the 


glue was modern 

Why. it was Marlin's work Marlin, 
the Scotch dealer who always made his 
wn repairs on his choicest pieces! That 
trick of tenon and mortice Marlin had in- 
vented, and he held it for a point of dis- 
tinction in his trade. Whatever else had 
happened to it in its century-and-a-half of 
life, that chair had at the end passed 
through Marlin’s hands Was it stolen, 
lohn wondered, and was he himself a re 
iver of stolen goods? The thought drew 
his hand involuntarily to his watch 
pocket 

It was empty 

His nerves exploded. Then—telief! 
he remembered that he had left his gems 
| But the prescription 
He stopped and recalled every 
movement of the last hour. Certainly he 
had not taken it from his pocket He had 
moved about a little, stood for some time 


ay in the safe 


that « 


was gone 


with his two visitors, inspecting the chair 
But he had done nothing which would 
have jarred a packet of druggist’s powders 
out ot his pocket 


W ARHAC was paying close atten- 
tion to the story now But he 
made no comment 

And the next scene,’’ said Seavern in 


his conversational tone, ‘‘is at Marlin’s 
exclusive little antique shop in Fifty-ninth 


Mr. Marlin,’ said John, “‘I hear you 
have a Chippendale chair with Chinese 
motif, inlaid in satinwood.’ 

Marlin looked up from the Pembroke 


table on which he was putting the final 


said Marlin. ‘I was going 
write you about it, knowing you fancied 
period t ‘twas snapped up tooquick.” 
He wiped his hands on his apron and drew 
’ togr from the drawer of a Shera 
re iu 
la cure taken of my last con 
t he said There it is in the 
| The right front leg’s shaky 
| 1 co repair it.” 
WI . 
Iw st rs—a big one an’ a 
I'd vhink thev were dealers, ex 
t cl knew little about antiques 
\ id cash and took it awa’ ina taxi 
lt haps I know who they are,”’ 
Jol It's unlucky for you, Marlin, 
I didn't beat them to it, for I wanted 
it chair If the figure was reasonable, 
I'd be willing to pay them a little advance 
yi‘ If pric 
Well now,"’ replied Marlin cannily, 





“‘ye ken I keep my tr-rade secrets. Still 
they were no regular customers. An’ you 
an’ I have had business relations for a long 
time. So I'll tell you the price confiden- 
tially. They paid me a hundred and forty 
dollars. I've my day-book to show for it 

John emerged to the street in a daze 
They had sold him the chair at a loss of 
thirty dollars 

‘Suddenly he stopped in the middle of the 
street and stood with his hands clenched 
over the clammy sweat in his palms 

All through this adventure an inconse 
quent picture had been flashing through 
his mind. He had been seeing Ignota as she 
stood frozen by his desk when he asked 
that impertinent question. Suddenly—it 
was as when the iris of the moving picture 
projector closes in for a fade-out—the 
vision narrowed to one detail He saw 
not her figure any more nor her face, but 
just the pin of curious workmanship which 
she had worn in the scarf about her 
shoulders 

Why, he had seen that pin again only 
yesterday! 

Where—not in the scarf about Ignota’s 
shoulders? Where? 

The larger of the two men who had sold 
him the chair had been wearing it in his 
cravat! 

That man was Ignota’s husband 
had betrayed him; it seemed all too plain 
She had been the spy in his house. She 
knew about the gems and his habits with 
them. She knew that he had been looking 
for another Chippendale chair. Finally, 
she had taken the afternoon off 

Yet when next day she bade him good 
morning in her calm, steady voice, doubt 
somehow blew away like a miasma before 
the sun. 


Ignota 


Seavern had been reading hurriedly, even 
nervously. Now as he spoke in his own 
proper character his voice blurred a little. 

“Next the story will tell how John went 
to see a detective-sergeant whom we'll call 
‘Mike.’ This Mike's father was coachman 
to John’s father. Even though Mike's 
risen on the force, he still considers him- 
self a friend and protector of the family. 
When the passage begins John and Mike 
are looking at 2 photograph of a man = 

Seavern raised his eves. The good-hu 
mored smoothness had gone from Warhac’s 
face. The muscles seemed to have come to 
the surface, where they made lines and 
ridges. The slight torso of the imper 
turbable Mr. More rose like a ramrod from 
the edge of his chair, but his face was still 
a mask 

“Get on with it!’ exploded Warhac 
His voice had lost its vibrant geniality 

‘Yes,’ said Seavern, ““you seem inter- 
ested—"" And he read: 


‘He was never sent up,"’ said Mike 
‘The nearest we come to it was to have 
him indicted and tried. When there's no 
conviction we're supposed to destroy the 
mug in the rogues’ gallery But some 
times I hold out a print for my private 
collection of souvenirs. Like this one.” 

‘Have you seen him since he was ac- 
quitted?’” asked John 

‘““Yes—and that’s funny,"’ replied Mike 
‘“There he come one day, walking down 
Broadway ‘Tis just as well to let ‘em 
know vou have an eve on ‘em. Sol gave 
him the touch from behind. He jumped 
like they always do. An’ when he saw 
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who it was, ‘Kape off me,’ he says. ‘I’m 
married now and lookin’ for a job,’ he 
savs. ‘My wife’s workin’ until | get 
work,’ says he, ‘and that keeps us going.’ 

‘““Next day, I ast a few questions in the 


proper quarters. His wife was an orphan 
from Cleveland, a stenographer by trade. 
A well-brought-up girl with a good educa- 
tion, too. Three days after she met him 
he took her down to City Hall and married 
her. He was always one with the women.” 

John felt almost ashamed to ask the next 
question. But ask it he must 

“‘Do you think that his wife could be 
his accomplice in this matter?”’ 

"You get to believe the worst of people in 
this job,”’ replied Mike. “‘But I'd say not.” 

“Who is the other man, do you sup- 
pose?”’ asked John. 

“The little one that come with him?’ 
enquired Mike. ‘Probably some out-of- 
town dip that hasn't worked New York 
yet, sein s you don't recognize him in the 
Rogues’ Gallery. The kind that picks 
pockets round the country circuses. But 
the scheme has the earmarks of the big 
fellow. It's as clever a game as I ever 
saw. If they'd got the jewels that day, 
instead of a prescription, you could never 
have proved it in court. You didn’t see it 
done; you didn't feel it done and a dozen 
other people have turned the trick."’ 


PC pentane Seavern laid aside the 
manuscript. As he looked up, his 
lean face set as though with determina- 
tion. 

‘‘And I'm wondering how to end it,"’ he 
said 

Warhac's eyes were slits that emitted a 
malignant flame. 

“T'll end it for you,”’ he jerked. 

“Do,” replied Seavern. He kept his 
seat, but his frame had stiffened to the 
alert. “For example, put in the fact that 
my gems are now somewhere about Mr. 
More's person—probably in his inside 
pocket beside that phony diagram.” 

Warhac’s voice was a husky whisper as 
he said: 

“You damn highbrow stool-pigeon— 
you're in love with my wife!”’ 

Seavern's frame relaxed. 

‘I wonder,’” he said slowly. ‘‘Now 
that you put it that way, I wonder if I’m 
not.” 

“You wonder!” 
‘Alone in this house together 
I'm onto you both ‘ 

“Stop!” said Seavern. “‘If you go on 
with that, it’s going to be necessary for 
me to call you a liar!”’ 

The jerky tremors which had been agi- 
tating Warhac’s voice subsided 

“You're aswell society Sherlock Holmes, 
youare. You've got the goods on me, all 
right. But you missed one trick. Sit down! 
Don't move. After what you ve been doing, 
you don’t think’’—his voice began to jerk 
again—‘‘I'm going to let you live 
her? By God, after I get you, I'll get her, 
too—"" ; 

His hand snapped to his belt. But More 
was already in action. 

“For God's sake, Billy, don’t!’’ he 
shrilled. 

With one motion, he leaped from his 
chair, swept the standard-light from the 
desk to the floor There was darkness as 
the globe broke with a sharp pop. Its last 
gleam showed Warhac on his feet, his hand 
pulling, upward from his belt; showed 
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Seavern, with a movement so certain that 
it seemed rehearsed, diving feet-foremost 
under the desk; showed the great Chinese 
screen toppling forward onto the floor. 

There were two pistol shots; after a 
second, another. Into their vibrations 
broke first a kind of rustling, then scuffling 
feet, thudding bodies, breaking glass. 
This stopped. From the floor by the hall- 
way door an electric torch flashed; went 
out. Suddenly the overhead electric lamps 
came on, flooding the room with light, 
revealing Detective Sergeant Michael 
Leary—his left hand on the switch, hisright 
holding an automatic pistol at the alert. 

Under a heavy man with ponderous 
boots More, struggling feebly, lay spread- 
eagled amid the wreckage of the screen. 
Seavern was just rising from the floor 
beyond the desk. 

A man in uniform was trying to lift the 
huddled figure of Warhac. A thin current 
of bright blood ran from his temple. He 
moved in a fluttering heave . . . was 
still . 

“I told you you took a risk, doin’ it that 


way,” said Detective Sergeant Leary. 

He crossed to the ruin of the screen just 
as his subordinate finally got the hand- 
cuffs on More, jerked him to his feet. 
Satisfied that he was needed no more in 
that quarter, Leary inspected the desk 

“Clese call you had, Mr. Seavern. 
There's where his shot struck.’ He turned 
to the figure on the floor. ‘It’s lucky I 
was sighted on him just when the light 
went. Pretty good shootin’ for the dark.”’ 
Then the official hardness went out ‘of his 
face. “‘I wisht I'd come out before, but he 
tuk-me by surprise when he went to his 
rod. Whagelse could I do?’ He turned in 
appeal to Seavern. 

But Seavern was not listening. Ashen 
pale, he was murmuring in a_ broken 
whisper: 

““T didn't plan to have this happen—I 
didn't expect this—’’ 

Leary’s face hardened again to its official 
expression 

“You didn’t. I'll swear to that!"’ he 
said. “But if you had, maybe you couldn't 
a’ planned better.” 
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Back the Seas 


Continued from page 47 


apartment which he had been using as a 
main office and conference room. He had 
moved down to the Capital from New 
York to be on the ground until the bill 
became a law. 

A great map of the Atlantic Ocean with 
red lines dashing across its northern section 
hung on the wa!l. A large globe stood on 
a stand. A map of the Pacific with other 
red lines darting across to Hawaii, to 
China, to Japan and along the southern 
coast of a continent lay almost under.his 
hand. 

These were the proposed routes of a 
numerous fleet which is to follow the 
Flying Cloud and her sister ships off the 
ways onto the Seven Oceans. 


Pues if you got hysterically pa- 
triotic, you could call Wilder ‘‘a one 
hundred per cent. American."" He is by 
ancestry. He is one of Professor Hrdlicka’s 
“Old Americans.'" His family on both 
sides reaches back to the Mayflower. But 
he says he isn't featuring the fact. He is 
so much of the country that it never occurs 
to him to wave the flag, and he looks so 
much like a citizen of this Republic that 
you'd hardly be able to pick him out of a 
group of representative business men in any 
chamber of commerce meeting 

He is of the sea. His ancestors were sea- 
men. Some of them, with John Paul Jones, 
preyed on English shipping during the 
Revolution. Others fought with Perry on 
the Great Lakes in 1812. A Wilder set up 
the first sailing service between the United 
States and Hawaii 

“We were always privateers." He told 
me, ‘I believe there were some buccaneers 
who sailed the Spanish Main with Drake 
away back.”’ 

He is a fighting dreamer, what the psy- 
chologists would call ‘‘an imaginative 
motor type."’ He is a poet, if you will, 
with a sock in each hand. 

He was born in Oak Park, Illinois, one 
of the few quiet spots near Chicago, on 
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November 22, 1887. 
Wilder, Chicago's biggest leather man 

He got his first mechanical training— 
he says he always had a kind of flare for 
mechanics—at Lewis Institute in Chicago, 
from 1900 to 1904, and he went to Prince- 
ton in quest of a Bachelor of Arts degree 
But being of the imaginative motor type, 
he lasted there only three years. 

Wilder spent the next two years in 
partnership with Lieutenant Commander 
Breeze, the man who later was to fly the 
NC4 across the Atlantic to the honor of 
the American Navy. The two rented 
dilapidated barn in Trenton and set up in 
business as mechanical wonder workers 
They would buy an impossible and pre- 
historic automobile, do this and that with 
it and drive the rejuvenated miracle in and 
about Old Nassau until a student bought 
it. Thus for two years they each made an 
annual income of about five thousand 
dollars. 

The waters and ships and metals reached 
out to him from his ancestry, and he for- 
sook the way of classic learning to get an 
education before the mast on ore steamers 
plying the Great Lakes. Here practical 
education which was later to stand him in 
good stead descended upon him 

“It took,’’ he said, ‘‘a week to load 
five thousand tons of ere and two weeks 
more at the other end to unload it. Now 
they load 12,500 tons in sixteen minutes 
and unload that cargo in three hours, 
releasing the vessels and making them 
twice as valuable. That's where American 
genius for handling and transporting in 
mass comes in."’ A fact he has never for 
gotten. 

He came off the Lakes to Cincinnati to 
take charge of the farm gas engine produc 
tion for the Acromotor Company of Chi- 
cago. The founder, nucleus and presiding 
genius of this company, La Verne W 
Noyes, was a frail man excessively fond of 
leisure, who as a school-teacher in lowa 
discovered that lifting and toting a large- 
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Webster dictionary was not only 

f but time-wasting Mr. Noves 
rked t 1 ICVIK which tood rhe 

1 stand and opened it with 

lever at the desired page He patented 

, t 1 it for so many millions 

it | juit teaching to regard wind 

1 ¢t pump up water to f ed 

theory was that the wind 

f I rl f When 


ry for the pumps 
oubled for it 


it In't yw the hired man d lf 
I tated Noyes, ‘cows get just 
{ hired men stay just as lazy 
i lo t blow as when tt does 
\ 7 ‘ to that is a ga ngir 
H lled Henri Potelsak, and Henri 
t ink Then | illed in 
Wilder to “‘tool’’ the jol Wilder 
ked out a continuous assembly process 
\ Henry Ford's ft cight yea lat r. 
| Tl i vid all over the 
lard pric t $37.5 
\ he years of 1909 and 191 
it Purd { I rsity tudving hermo 
| nics and then w abroad for anothet 
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bad debe, and John E. Wilder 
1 | m if he'd n 1 trying to do 
P h it 
t stood Laurence Wilder told me 
‘ t worth a whoop in hell But 
it w interesting 
The results of the researches of himself 
ind his staff in leather were two tremen 
lous side lin which were handled by 
two subsidiary companies, the United 
Stat Glue Company and the Tanning 
Products Company. When Wilder quit 


executive managership of the Central 
parent of the other two 


the 
Leather Company, 


companies, it was a unit in the Leather 
Trust and at the beginning of the World 
War the largest leather-producing plant in 


the world, producing fifty-two per cent 
of the world’s output of upholstery 

His interest in leather satisfied, he delved 
into several small companies producing 
and electrical 


mechanical, metallurgical 


lines 


UR entrance into the War found him 
besieging recruiting offices and pulling 
strings to be a soldier. He wasn't picking 


spots He wanted to get in anywhere 
But twenty-three medical examinations 
showed defective vision and bad feet 
with such monotonous regularity that 


Wilder gave up his idea of service in the 
Instead, he and William Budd 
both friends of Admiral Mof 


front lines 


of Chicago 


fett, in charge of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, devoted their time to 
ecruiting “‘gobs’’ tor the Navy Using 
civilian recruiting offices without a 


scintilla of authority, 
ly stream cf four 
1 day pouring into the Navy 


Mid-Western States 


the pair kept a 
patriots 
from the 


thousand 


Stca 


In 1919 he became President of the Fan- 
stecl Products Company, which had a 
plane in North ¢ hicago, and manufactured 
rare metals, tungsten, tantilum and bilkite 

ctifiers He was known abroad as a 


ipable engineer and organizer and in 1921 


1¢ was offered the American agency of the 


Brown, Boveri Electric Company of Swit 
zerland, one of the greatest engineering 
firms in the world. He accepted and im 
mediately founded the Scintilla Magneto 
Company, a subsidiary. In tg25 this com 
pany had control of one hundred per cent 
of the American airplane business, which it 
holds to this day Lindbergh, Chamber 
lain and other aviators used this magneto, 
which is recognized as standard equipment 
in the Army and Navy airplanes and on the 
Wright Whirlwind motor 

A’ his W ilder 


THIS period of 


career 


ould have leaned back and coasted 
into the directorships of several corpora 
tions. But the old interest inherited from 
1 long line of ancestors called to him from 


a new angle The sea—as viewed from 
America’s lamentable lack of an adequate 
merchant marine That lack was not only 
lisgraceful. It was terrible—and is to this 
lay 

Lack of a merchant marine,’’ he told 
1 the terrible outbreak of sick- 
troops in the Spanish- 


It was and is responsible 


me, Cause 
imong our 
American War 

for the straitened circumstances in which 
the American farmer finds himself and 
he hopes to extricate himself 
it subsidy, an unpractical and 


ly 


from which h 
vv governme« 
ruinous reme 

Examining the matter with a rapidly 
growing and interest, Wilder 
learned what he had long suspected; that 


dismayed 


we were carrying less than ten per cent. of 
our production in ships of our own flag 


and even 
alarmingly each year 

With the maintenance of a foreign ser- 
vice more important to us than to 
any other nation, he found us absolutely 
dependent on our foreign competitors 

We have not,”’ Wilder told me that 
day in Washington, “been on the high 
Seas in true American Sty le tor seventy five 
years. When we were we had the world 
markets in the hollow of our hands. We 
built better ships and sailed them more 
courageously than any other nation 

“What we need is a fleet of American 
vessels in which we incorporate all that 
we have learned in our industries, utilities 
and railroads 

‘Seventy-five years ago we turned from 
the seas and bent all our energies to the 
development and settling of this nation. 
Now that task is finished.”’ 

Wilder, himself, turned to the sea. In 
1924, backed by a syndicate of banks, 


this percentage was decreasing 


now 


he divorced his agency from the Swiss 
parent company and founded the Amer- 
ican Brown Boveri Electric Company, 


whose only connection with the Swiss or- 
ganization was the right of consulting and 
summoning to this country for consulta- 
tion her engineering experts 

As his chief purpose was to build ships, 
his first move as President of the new con- 
cern was to purchase the New York Ship- 
building Company, the largest  ship- 
building concern in the world, on a certi- 
fied balance which showed the United 
States Government owed the corporation 
an enormous amount for overpaid taxes 
from 1925. And he bought with 
this concern and its statement a bundle of 
grief that was to burst into sudden storm 
in the winter of 1927 and almost wreck 
him and his stockholders 

The New York Shipbuilding Company 
had been founded by Andrew Mellon, now 
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1920 to 


Secretary of the Treasury, and Charles 
Frick on the assumption that Mark Hanna 
would be able to secure a ship subsidy from 
the Government as a result of the lessons 
of the Spanish-American War. But the 
Government proved unwilling to heed the 


lesson 
“When the American Brown Boveri 
Electric Company took over,’’ he said, 


*‘we did so with the belief that a Govern 
ment subsidy would not materially help in 
the building up of a new merchant marine 
Our problem was whether the nation could 
support so large a plant without a subsidy 
The fixed overhead of the plant was ten 
thousand dollars a day. It employed from 
seven thousand to ten thousand men. To 
absorb that cost and give steady employ 
ment there had to be a merchant marine 
And he went about building up the trade 
of the American Boveri Electric 
Company and dreaming his dream, with 
about two hundred other farsecing Amer 
icans, of a new and glorious merchant 
marine 


Brown 


UT heavy business was not coming in 


from the sea. So using the parent 
company as a nucleus, he purchased as sub 
sidiaries the Condit Electrical Manufac 


turing Company of Boston, the Moloney 
Electric Company of St. Louis, the Railway 
and Industrial Electric Company of Greens 
burg, Pennsylvania, and the Electrical 
Machine Company of Holmesburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

At the request of several railway and 
large utilities company executives, the 
new company started in competition with 
the General Electric and Westinghouse 
corporations and was tremendously success- 
ful from a technical point of view It 
built the new turbine generator recently 
installed by the United Electric Light and 
Power Company of New York in its Hell 
Gate station. This turbine is twice as 
large as any electric unit in the world. It 
produces 252,000 horse-power in a single 
unit and by itself alone is great enough to 
carry the entire electric load of Manhattan, 
including the operation of elevators, lights, 
surface lines, subways. It turned out 
seven of the largest electric passenger 
locomotives in the world for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. But its greatest achieve 
ment and the most significant was the 
delivery to the Navy of the airplane car 
rier, Saratoga, the largest and fastest ship 
afloat. She was the first of her type ever 
to be built, and every detail was worked 
out by Wilder and his associates with the 
Navy. The new model, the Flying Cloud, 
is being built along her lines 

Wilder was concentrating more and more 
upon the things of the sea, studying the 
needs of the new merchant marine. He 
took up one by one the arguments of the 
opposition 

“Mass production,”’ he told me, “‘wiil 
Overcome to a great extent the higher cost 
of building ships in America. I was con 
vinced that a Government subsidy was 
impractical and ruinous. The solution lay 
in private ownership of ship-building 
yards, ships and shipping, supported by 
liberal grants from Congress for service 
performed.”’ 

Then he bent his energies on the needs 
of the new merchant marine 

‘To compete for the carrying trade of 
the world,”’ he said, ‘‘our ships must have 
speed ang comfort, a fact that our foreign 
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rivals have not sufficiently appreciated. 
The most popular passenger ship in the 
world today is the Mauretania, built in 
England twenty-one years ago. She sells 
a relatively higher percentage of her total 
accommodations than any other ship 
afloat because she is the fastest. She is 
capable of a sea speed of twenty-five knots 
an hour. And our foreign competitors, 
failing to recognize the fundamental laws 
of transportation, have built in the last 
eight years eight million tons of new 
ships, every one of which is slower than 
the Mauretania. The life of a ship is 
twenty-five years. The Mauretania has 
then four more years to live before she goes 
the way of all antiquated shipping to Davy 
Jones's locker via the slow freight route. 

“The Saratoga was nearing completion 
in the Camden yards of the company. 
The original contract had been signed 
May 5, 1917. The keel was laid down in 
September, 1920, as a battle cruiser, but 
as a result of the signing of the Treaty for 
the Limitation of Naval Armaments she 
ceased to. be a future battleship and was 
redesigned as an aircraft carrier. 

“She was launched on April 7, 1925, 
and the launching was an engineering feat 
in itself and for size and weight marked an 
epoch in American ship-building. Her 
dimensions are tremendous. Her over- 
all length is 895 feet. If she were stood on 
end beside the Woolworth building, she 
would top it by an even one hundred feet. 
Her extreme breadth at the upper deck is 
106 feet and her depth from keel to upper 
deck is 74 feet. The total weight resting 
on the ways when she was launched was 
approximately 25,730 tons 

“The completion of the next phase of 
construction was marked by the testing 
in September, 1926, of the largest power- 
plant ever installed in any steamship. 
The propelling machinery is of the turbo- 
electric type, totaling 180,000 shaft horse- 
power. There are four 35,200 kilowatt 
generators supplying alternating current 
to eight propelling motors of 22,500 horse- 
power. The four —- shafts are 
each nearly two feet in diameter and trans- 
mit the greatest power per shaft that has 
ever been projected in a marine installation. 
If the Saratoga should steam into Boston 
Harbor and her generators be connected 
with the electric circuits of that city, they 
would give sufficient electrical power to 
light the entire town, run the street rail- 
way system and supply all the other elec- 
trical needs. 

“The combined horse-power of the six 
electrically driven battleships now in com- 
mission in the U. S. Navy is not equal to 
that of this one carrier. This huge plant 
drives the vessel at more than thirty-three 
and one-third knots an hour, at which 
speed the record trip from New York to 
Cherbourg made by the Mauretania would 
be shortened by thirty hours and the 
crossing made in three days and twenty- 
two hours. She plows through the water 
faster than the ordinary destroyer can 
travel and she has a riding quality in 
heavy seas that few vessels can boast.”’ 


ILDER proceeded immediately to 

build his organizations for pro- 
ducing a ship which would meet the 
requirements of modern marine transporta- 
tion and to educate public opinion to the 
support of the Jones-White Merchant 
Marine Bill, without which a new mer- 
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chant maritt wotld be impossible. 

To the problem of construction he 
invited the foremost available authorities 
and arranged them in committees having 
to do with specific problems 

“The activities of these committees,’ 
Wilder szid, “‘did much to furnish pub- 
licity for the campaign to influence Con- 
gress."" The conception of this great new 
ship seized the public imagination 

“I resigned the presidency of our corpo 
ration to Mr. William F. Flook and gave 
all my time and attention to the new ship 
and the effort to have the Jones-White bill 
passed by Congress. Things were going 
wonderfully 

“Then in 1926 examination of the old 
records of our company revealed the fact 
that a serious clerical error had been made 
Instead of the Government owing our com- 
pany money for overpaid taxes, the com- 
pany owed the Government a large sum for 
unpaid taxes 

“TI wasn't very happy. ‘My personal and 
commercial credit was seriously threat- 
ened. I had to protect my stockholders 
And the banks, fairly enough, withdrew 
their credit 

“The snarl had to be straightened out 
and the Government paid its money. We 
hired the best legal talent and assured the 
Government that we would settle all our 
obligations. It took us two years to wade 
through the maze of red tape and clerical 
error, but we finally achieved it on May 
tenth and paid the Government in full 
what we had owed them.”’ 

During this black period the publicity 
began to have its effect. Letters began to 
pour in on congressmen and senators to 
support the’ Jones-White bill 

On October eighteenth a twenty-foot 
model of the Flying Cloud was rigidly 
tested in the experimental model basin of 
the Washington Navy Yard. The tests 
were conducted by Wilder and his asso- 
ciates in the presence of Chairman T. V 
O'Connor and Commissioners Hill and 
Teller of the U. S. Shipping Board and 
Vice-Presidents Dalton, Jenkins and Kelley 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 


HE model proved its ability, according 
to computations used by the Navy in 
the experimental basin, to make thirty-five 
knots in wave conditions simulating: a 
severe North Atlantic storm. It 
shown that the improvements in marine 
engineering would enable the ships to 
travel at a speed fifty per cent. greater than 
that of existing liners with one-half the 
fuel and one-third the crew 
On May fifth, just before the House of 
Representatives passed the Jones-White 
bill, Wilder, for his company, made a 
direct order to the President to buy the 
United States Liners, which include the 
Leviathan, the America, the George 
Washington, the Republic, the President 
Roosevelt and the President Harding. In 
the event that President Coolidge sells 
them, these great ships will be operated 
until the Flying Cloud and five of her 
sisters are ready. That will be some time 
between 1930 and 1935. In the meanwhile 
these ships will be used as training ships. 
Thus America takes to the sea, turning 
from the hinterland after more than 
seventy-five years. And thus a fighting 


was 


dreamer stands well toward secing his | 


finest dream come true 
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t 
Look right, feel right 


Men want women to be slender. Then why 
not do what they do? Excess fat is a blight to 
all. Not to good looks only, but to health and 
vitality. All doctors warn against it. 

Women have found an easy, pleasant way 
to reduce. It is efficient—you can see that. 
Slender figures now prevail. Excess fat has 
been rapidly banished in the past decade. 

Science has found a common cause of ex- 
cess fat in a certain gland deficiency. In a 
gland which largely controls nutrition. It 
turns food into fuel and energy when it is 
active. Food goes to fat when it isn’t. 

By thousands of experiments research men 
found a way to combat that deficiency. Doctors 
the world over employ it in obesity. 

The method is embodied in Marmola pre- 
scription tablets, now used for 20 years. 
Millions of boxes have been employed in fat 
reduction. Users have told others, and the 
use has grown to very large proportions. 

One simply takes four tablets daily until 
weight comes down to normal. No abnormal 
exercise or diet is required, though modera- 
tion helps. 

The method is not secret. It is known to 
every modern doctor. The formula of Marmola 
appears in every box, also a booklet which 
explains results. You know what you are 
taking, and why. 

Go try Marmola because of what it has done 
for so many, for so long. Nothing can hold 
the place which Marmola has held for 20 years 
without doing what you want done. Go start 
today. 

Marmola prescription tablets are sold by 
all druggists at $1 per box. Any druggist 
who is out will order from his jobber. 
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‘im. Ought to kill ‘im. Clegg was afraid 
he'd get away clear. So—I come on board 
[wo days out to sea, night- 
Been in charge ever 
two men 


unbeknown 
, | took charge 
Cept day afore yesterday 


titi 


Since 


[ trusted weren't worth it. They had 
charge f'r ‘bout ten minutes, maybe I 
been on deck ever since."’ 

Well?”’ 

That's all 

All, the devil! How'd you take 


charge?"’ 
Jus’ took it 
A lone?”’ 
‘“Who's to be trusted? I was doubtful o’ 
even you jus’ now. An’ that Blakely 
This crew? And the officers?" Heddon 
paused, but Yakes smoked on with a slight 
glimmer in his eyes He 
made no reply. He had told his story 
Oh, come now, Yakes,’” Heddon al- 
most coaxed. ‘‘It was all nice and peace- 
able, I'm sure. That clout on your head? 
You bumped a bunk-board, I suppose? And 
these guns —"’ 
Hmm 
Menthatcan't 
fight better'n 
them fellows 


ought 


Same way I kep’ it.” 


retrospective 


abe 
honest, said 
Yakes, quite 
old 


brought 


is uf 
ha | 
him 
derstanding of 
ethics Then 
he turned and 
calmly looked 
forward 
The crew were rather ashamed of them- 
s and depressed. They now knew why 
men who had been long in the South Seas 


age 


that un 


| 
SCIVCE 


still spoke with respect of the gray old 
scoundrel After he took charge, though 
they recognized him as a P. & R. officer, 


knew him for Captain Pawley's mate, they 
perhaps somewhat honorable in try 
mutiny, for the very first order he 
gave, after taking command, was to throw 
overboard the bodies of their dead Captain 
and officer. Later they learned that 
Rabancha had been running off to China, 
and the got among them that he 
carried with him a great amount of money 
They thought Yakes was making off with 
this for himself and wanted him to share it 


wer 


ing to 


first 


story 


with them 


Yakes had no more thought of mere 
honesty than hope of heavenls reward 
He served Captain Pawley That was all 
Toward that end he would as readily have 
scized the ship and stolen the money 

Now he prodded down the pipe ash with 
1 forefinger, scrubbed at the bristles on his 
face for a moment and said 

Come along b' low 


Heddon went, feeling that he knew 


uite well what Yakes wanted him to see, 


ut Yakes said 


S lown, Captain,’’ and pushed out a 
h 
( 
Heddon, however, went toward the open 
yor of t stern cuddy. He was curious 
ugh to want to look within. He did, 
but stopped at the door There was no 
{toenter. After a long stare he turned 
pway 


There Is Naught But Courage 


Continued from page 79 


The wages of sin might deservedly be 
death, but, Heddon reflected, what of the 
wages for Captain Pawley’s lifetime hon 
esty and generosity? Rabancha, in wreck- 
ing the Company, had ruined Pawley, too 

See here,’ Yakes called and, lifting a 
strongly made leather bag bottom-up, he 
dumped gold and bank-notes on the table 
Sovereigns jumped and rolled on end as if 

















“Count it up,” said 
Yates helplessly. ‘““My 
head won’t hold so 
many figgers, an’ on 
paper they get all 


mixed up!” 





clattered to the 
like things 


some 
fluttered 


scampering, and 
deck Bank-notes 
with crippled wings 
There,"’ said Yakes, eying the money 
After all my trouble, only day afore yes- 
terday them two fellows got this bag 
Kep’ it ten minutes, maybe. An’ it’s for 
you to count up what's here. My head 
won't hold so many figgers, an’ on paper 
they get all mixed.” 


HE Ahnee with all on board lay in the 
glow of the setting sun, ready to sail 

on the following morning 
Captain Pawley stood alone and watched 
the jungle on the far hills change from deep 
green to a purple blackness. He felt that 
he was now taking his last sunset view of 
Woako. His heart was heavy, but since 
Yakes had come much of Captain Pawley’s 
depression had left him, though the ten 
thousand pounds, or about that, recovered 
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from Rabancha would be a mere pittance 
toward rehabilitating the Company. 

It had looked to Yakes like the larger 
part of the money in the world. It was in 
currency, too, in the form that made it 
good for riotous fun in any port in the 
world. And of all the men who knew 
about this money and knew Yakes, Cap- 
tain Pawley was the only one who did not 
feel that Yakes had shown surprising 
honesty 

Hamill came out of the deck-house fol- 
lowed by Janet 

Yakes stood by the gangway, watching 
the blacks getting into their boats. He 
was just a tall, gray, grim old man with 
pipe in hand and both hands behind his 
back, but Hamill felt like saluting him. 

“Come, Janet,’’ Hamill said, “‘I must 
get you home before dark.”’ 

Then he turned to go near Captain Paw- 
ley and tell him good-by. But at that mo- 
ment Mary came out a little breathlessly 
She had with impulsive haste just run to 
her room to get 
for Janet a little 
present, a parting 
gift, something to 
be remembered 
by. As Mary had 
no way of esti- 
mating a_ gift's 
value except by 
her desire to keep 
it for herself, she 
chose w hat 
seemed her most 
valuable _ posses- 
sion and now tore 
away the heavy 
brown wrapping- 
paper, then the 
tissue and, that 
the full glory of 
her gift would be 
instantly appre- 
ciated, she spread 
her ostrich fan 
admiringly then pressed it against Janet 

**Beautiful!’’ said Hamill. 

“It’s yours, Janet.”’ 

“Oh, I can't! It’s too—Mary, you 
mustn't!" Janet said, but she held the fan 
before her, admiring it with a woman's 
instinctive adoration for the world’s 
vanities 

“It is yours!’’ said Mary, ecstatic in the 
pleasure of sacrifice. 

They embraced and kissed, and their 
eyes again became moist. 

Captain Pawley, limping slowly, had 
come near. He looked at the fan, but did 
not seem to notice it 

“Captain Pawley,"’ said Hamill, ‘‘things 
are pretty badly smashed, it seems."’ Then 
with a queer smile and restless movement 
of body he added: ‘‘You've rarely failed 
as a judge of men. Uh, but money! These 
men that finger money, Captain! Poison 
gets into them.” 

Captain Pawley replied in a matter-of- 
fact, slightly weary tone: *‘There’s nought 
in all the money in the world to hurt a 
man if He moved his hand in a slight, 
vague, tossing gesture. Hamill glanced 
backward and again stared at Yakes with 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to salute. 

-if he be one like Yakes there. Or you, 
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Hamill. It’s hard,"’ said Captain Pawley 
in a rather low monotone as if, though 
looking at Hamill, he talked aloud merely 
to himself, ‘‘it’s hard to fight them that 
lie and use forgery and pay bribes. Yes. 
The French commissioners may decide 
that Bledscoe bought this land and that 
the French own it. But I'll do what I can 
to get it back for men that I owe money 
to.” 

‘French commissioners be damned!"’ 
Hamill’s low voice had the sound of a man 
defiant when almost overpowered. ‘“‘If 
Bledscoe and his Frenchmen want'to take 
possession here he broke off the sen- 
tence with a kind of gasp as if, after all, he 
could not say what every impulse of courage 
and gallantry urged him to say. 

“‘Eh? But Rabancha sold it, Hamill. 
Bledscoe says he bought it, thinking that 
I knew and signed—as all the others 
did.”’ 

*“‘Rabancha failed you. But no other 
man you've trusted has! Captain Pawley, 


you own this land! 


“Some of this you know—I'll put it all, 
just as I see it. May help you make better 
terms with creditors. Clegg hated Ra- 
bancha—was always prying into his 
private letters and affairs. Then Clegg 
sold what he knew to Bledscoe. Then 
Bledscoe, with one thing and another, 
frightened Rabancha into selling—giving! 

him this plantation. Other directors 
signed the sale. Your name was forged. 
Bledscoe knows it. But he knows, too, 
that French commissioners will uphold his 
claims—and say you lie in denying your 
own name! 

“*Bledscoe’s in a tight hole, Captain. 
He’s raised money there at Port Joug on 
this land. That's what he meant when he 
told you he had resold the plantation. As 
a matter of fact, he’s merely swindled 
some Frenchmen—without meaning to! 
Because, Captain Pawley’’—Hamill paused, 
then with the air of a man who swears an 
irrevocable oath—‘‘no matter what re- 
ports or stories you hear there at Sydney, 
don't let anybody make you think Bledscoe 
owns this land, ever did, or ever will. I'll 
hold Woako in spite of Hell or Frenchmen 
till British commissioners are here!"’ 

Nobody before had ever seen Hamill ex- 
cited or even agitated, but now he ap- 
peared trembling and confused as he turned 
hastily away and walked as if about to 
leave the schooner. 

Suddenly remembering Janet, he turned 
to her, then self-possession came back to 
him almost at once. 


EDDON’S boat, returning from shore, 

bumped alongside of the Ahnee, and 

he came quickly on board just as Hamill 
and Janet were ready to leave. 

Heddon turned to Hamill: 

“I'll have my boys pull you ashore and 
go along, for I want a last word with you, 
anyhow.” 

When the boat was well away Hamill 
inquired, ‘‘You wanted to say something 
to me, Heddon?"’ 

‘“*Later,’’ said Heddon. He was steering, 
and he did not say another word until they 
were near the beach, then: 

‘Janet, I wish you'd throw that thing 
away,” he added abruptly, looking at the 
fan Mary had given Janet 

Her heart jumped. It was the first time 
since his marriage that he had called her 
‘‘Janet."’ But he looked at her as if wait- 
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ing for her to do as he asked. Janet smiled , 
and held the fan tightly against her breast 
with a playful air of guarding it. She 
really thought he was joking. 

‘IT mean it,’’ Heddon insisted. 

“I don't care if you do. I wouldn't for 
anything.” 

Admiringly she spread the feathers. 

In coming to the beach the blacks, as 
usual, jumped into the shallow water to 
run the boat far enough up on the sand to 
make a dry landing, but it happened that 
one of them stumbled, the boat turned 
broadside and, though there was no surf, 
there was a likelihood of a thorough wet- 
ting from the waves’ splash. 

Heddon stepped from the boat and car- 
ried Janet through the water, which was 
little more than knee-deep, and set her 
feet on the dry sand. Then without a 
word he plucked the fan from her fingers 
and, even as she reached with half playful 
anxiety to snatch it back, he tore it in two 
and — its ivory and quills between 
his hands. 

“Oh! How can you!"’ Janet cried. 

“I'm sorry. But this—I couldn't stand 
a 

“This—it is—is insulting! And why, 
will you please tell me why?” 

“No. I'm sorry, but—good-by, Miss 
Meredith."’ 


APTAIN PAWLEY’S return caused 

much excitement in Sydney. The 
P. & R. was one of the biggest and oldest 
companies, and its collapse affected not the 
poor who are accustomed to misfortune, 
but the wealthier class who are aston- 
ished and deeply pained when their securi- 
ties crumble. 

Captain Pawley, the family and Heddon 
were scarcely quartered in an old-fashioned 
hotel on a side street before word got about 
as to where they were. Angry and anxious 
creditors and investors began to arrive 
on foot and in carriages quite as if they 
thought the first to come would be likely 
to get back the most money. 

The Captain would have admitted 
everybody and have let himself be badg- 
ered with inimical and prying questions, 


but he really knew no more than anyone | 
else and so reluctantly gave in to Heddon's | 


insistence that he see no one until after he 
had talked with the Company's attorneys, 
who soon came. 

Among the early comers was young 
Thebes, who appeared rather embarrassed, 
in the presence of the two grave attorneys, 
Captain Pawley and Heddon 

“I say, Captain Pawley—er—Old Mac 

I mean Sir Harry—told me—er—er—to 
say he’s jolly well not forgot the drought. 
And when this bally mess is over you 
must come see him. Yes. That's right, eh? 
But he wants nothing to do with this 
demned mess, Captain,’ Thebes blurted 
hastily, as if quickly to get over the most 
unpleasant part of his message 

The attorneys smiled significantly at 
each other 

‘But I can think of nought but the Com- 
pany now, Thebes,"’ said Captain Pawley. 
‘When that is over—yes, I'll—perhaps 
tell Mac I'll—that I thank ‘im. I thank 
‘im, an’ ye, Thebes.”’ 

Thebes seemed to feel that he was now 
expected to leave, but he appeared to want 
to stay, quite as if he had something more 
on his mind. He turned toward the door, 
then faced about and with the most 
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innocent of stupid expressions asked 
I say, about Woako, y'know? I'm a 
ircholder an’ all They say, people 
v' know, that Bledscoe owns the bally 
thir 1 
He stopped and stared inquiringly 
Captain Pawley turned a stubborn look 
the attorneys and settled more squarely 
; chat 
When the P. & R. shares began to fall 
bricks from a wind-broken chimney 
Thebes, who saw no reason at all 


I hould not buy at a fifth, even as 
a tenth, shares that 


rmerly considered good, put all the 


he could get into the shattered 

, Old Mac was said to have come 

him with a heavy hand, to have 

| issignment of all these shares to 

himself and to have made Thebes promise 

to have nothing more to do with the 
*pook mpany 


HEBES said the attorney who had 
cleared his throat we have just been 
, hase | 


» explain to Captain Pawley 
™ 


t Woakot Vv ov 1 by Bledscoe or ts 
| I | f hmen This man 
riamtill apy leceived the (¢ iptain 
hly 

This will show u how completely 

| rly Hamill and Bledscoe manipu 

1 cl The very thing that pr 
if 1 the fail * the Company was 
Bledscoe, by what means we do not 
know ympe'led Rabancha to raise, 


latever icrifice was necessary, Moncey 


ill che mortgages against 
That was done so 


th to pay off 
Voako property 
that this property without any indebtedness 
whatsoever against it could be resold at 
ice to his French associates at Port Joug 
thereby putting it outside the jurisdiction 
British courts 
| talked with Clegg myself just before 
he has no doubt gone to 
near Bledscoe—and he 
Pawley signed these 
with Clegg’s testimony to 
even unbiased French 
persuaded to 


ired 
Joug to be 


that Captain 


he disappe 
Port 
said 
papers so 


verify the signature, 


ymmissioners might be 
iccept the signature as genuine 


But to get back to Hamill. We have 


lately learned through the woman that 
Clegg lived with that Clegg was afraid 


f Rabancha and hated him. She says that 
it was Bledscoe’s first idea merely to secure 
from the Company office, and destroy, the 
records of the original agreement between 
the P. & R. Company and Captain Pawley's 


French associates, made when the Woako 


pt ypercy was divi led 

But Thebes, now listen As this man 
Hamill had made the surveys and drawn 
up the agreement, it was necessary for 
Bledscoe to approach him and _ offer 
1 certain price tor such favorable testi 
mony, before even the sympathetic com 
missioners, as would be most suitable to 
Bledscoe’s interests 


Hamill not but it was he, 
though ad 


looked at 


only agreed, 
id, Thebes 


lressing Thebes, the attorney 


Captain Pawley it was this Hamill who 
uggested that Rabancha himself, since 
his Company was about to fail, should be 
made to sell them the whole of the prop 
rty We know now what kind of ‘sale’ 
Was 
All th ther directors Thebes admit 
h signed. Captain Pawley's signature 
is already attached when they signed 


‘So there is no chance, no chance at all, 
of establishing that it was forgery unless, 
Thebes—and it would be putting rather a 
strain on diplomatic relations—British 
commissioners should insist upon joining 
with the French in holding an tnquiry into 
the merits of the case 

Nothing of that kind can reasonably 
be expected. It would mean that Hamill 
would have to make armed resistance 
against French occupation of the P. & R. 
prope rty 

‘‘He and Bledscoe, by this time, have no 
doubt received their money and are on their 
way to the States, so that whatever action 


is to be brought will have to be brought 
against Frenchmen on a French island. 
Woako is utterly lost as an asset.”’ 

No No! No!’ Captain Pawley 


thunder:d and brought his fist down on the 
table Thebes, my life! I'd stake my life 
on Hamill’s word!’ 

Both attorneys clucked pityingly. 

Thebes gazed with an air of perplexed 

juiry, then with mildly cheerful manner 
bowed to each shook Captain 
Pawley’s hand and, being accompanied by 
Heddon to the door, he forcibly 
tugged at Heddon and drew him also into 
the hall 

[ say, Heddon, what's all that talk 

This man Hamill? Bea jolly good 
thing for the Company, wouldn't it, if he 
did hold Woako, eh?”’ 


attorney, 


quite 


about? 


T WAS a hard blow for Captain Pawley 


to have Yakes taken into custody for 
the manner in which he had seized the 
Coral Maid and murdered Rabancha 


Captain Pawley was also much harassed 
these days because he evaded no one and 
told the truth to all. Heddon went with 
him everywhere, though he must wait 
outside the conference rooms. And when 
he and Heddon returned to the hotel Cap- 
tain Pawley, after laboriously climbing the 
stairs, would sit in a chair by the window 
with his crippled leg resting on a high foot- 
stool 

Mary would usually leave the room 
when she heard Captain Pawley thumping 
along the hall. She was not well, and she 
was very unhappy, being much alone with 
no place to go, but it seemed better to be 
alone than to sit near her father. She 
simply could not endure the depres- 
sion 

It was, however, otherwise with Ay- 
eiah. She would enter the room as soon 
as Captain Pawley came and bring him tea 
or whisky. She moved quietly and would 
often sit by for hours as if waiting to serve 
him 

Heddon, by way of saying something 
that at least vaguely expressed his feeling, 
asked Ay-eiah 

‘Why do you keep on caring about him? 
There's nothing more to be got out of him. 
He's a bankrupt.”’ 

Ay-ciah smiled, shrugged her small 
shoulder and tilted her head at a coquet- 
tish angle 


“‘Now I goin’ marry, too. He live wis 


me. Be my papa still.”’ 

“Marry? Who?” 

‘I don’ know Don’ care Cap'n 
Pawley good to me. I be good to him 
You sec!" 


You'll cast about-for a husband that'll 
take the Captain into his house, ch?” 

Ay-ciah smiled and nodded, pleased that 
Heddon understood 
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“Got somebody in mind, have ? 
Who is it?” 

“T won’ tell. But he will marry me— 
queek. An’ he lak the Cap'n, too.”’ 

“Tell me, Ay-ciah. I won't laugh.”’ 

“All right. I tell you. Mr. Jimmie.” 

“Old Jimmie?’ 

She nodded watchfully 

““You love him?’’ Heddon asked 

She hesitated, then very slightly shook 
her head. 

“Still you mean to do it? 
you ve planned that all out?”’ 


“Yes. 


you 


Just so 


EDDON and Old Jimmie waited in 

the dimly lighted office of the P. & 
R. Company while Captain Pawley at- 
tended what was for him the final meeting 
with the P. & R. shareholders. The ses 
sion was private, or rather secret, and held 
in Rabancha's private office where skulls 
grinned from pegs and the polished war 
clubs glistened darkly in the lamplight 

A few clerks and messengers were also 
there. They talked together, lolling at 
ease and smoking while they waited to be 
called if needed 

Occasionally the door was opened and, 
while some clerk was being summoned, 
Heddon could hear the tedious drawl of a 
voice or the droning hubbub of several 
VOIces. 

Once a powerful and harsh voice boomed 
through as the door opened: 

“Three shillin’s the pun 
that!” 

The clerks twisted about quickly, trying 
to catch a glimpse of old Sir Harry, though 
they knew him as well as they knew any 
figure in Sydney 

After a time the door opened again and 
Captain Pawley came out alone. Not one 
of the twenty or so men, all wealthy men 
nearly all of whom had known him for 
many years—Old Mac had known him for 
over forty—trose from a chair. 

The door closed 

““Te’s all over. All over,’ said Captain 
Pawley, pausing to take his last look about 
in the dim outer office of the once great 
P. & R. Company. 

The clerks from the offices of men now 
within the private room took their feet off 
chairs and stood up with a kind of awk- 
ward respect 

They went out into the street. A gas 
light burned on a corner. Jimmie, with 
the sea’s roll in his hurrying legs, went 
for the cab. They got in and drove toward 
the hotel 

Captain Pawley said that Thebes had 
not been present and that Old Mac, as 
usual whenever he appeared among men 
who talked money, had dominated the 
meeting. Before the meeting was called 
to order Old Mac had come up to him and 
said within the hearing of all who cared to 
listen 

“T ha’ no sour feelin’s for you, Mat. 
Dunna think that. Boot my laddie is 
oxter deep in this feckless company, an’ 
I mean to get what hide an’ tallow I can 
for my ain. The mort is all that is left 
We are githered here to shear a dead 
sheep.”’ 

Then he had walked away and sat down. 

Later Woako came up in the talk, for 
there was still a lingering hope that it 
might, might possibly, be an asset because 
Captain Pawley solemnly affirmed his be- 
liet thas Hamill had been killed before 
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Bledscoe or anybody else could have put 
foot on the land. If Hamill had been 
killed, if there had been only a fight, that 
would mean a British commission and the 
possibility of Woako being restored to the 
Company. Somebody remarked that possi- 
bly Pawley was only trying to boost the 
stock a little by such talk. 

At that Old Mac’s voice boomed: 

“‘Dunna be a fule. Mat Pawley ne'er 
tould a lie in his life. He dunna ken which 
end to take hould of first to try to tell one!"’ 

Other men wanted to wait until further 
news came, and some until the ship, which 
had been sent to Woako to investigate, 
returned. 

It was then that Old Mac had said: 

“T'll no wait longer. Three shillin’s the 
pun. I'll sell for that!"’ 

Of all those present only one, Welles, of 
Welles & Company, planters, had offered 
to buy P. & R. stock at any price, and he 
had already arranged, on the condition 
that shareholders would accept three 
shillings the pound, a very low settlement 
agreement with most of the creditors. 
Old Mac for a long time had stood out for 
five shillings, then sold at three. Other 
men had followed his lead as sheep of his 
own flocks followed the bell-wether. No 
one thought that Welles & Company had 
the money, credit or experience to make 
anything profitable out of the shattered 
P. & R.; and if Old Mac was selling at three 
shillings, men felt that Welles was buying 
at a highly inflated value. Old Mac 
was supposed to have sources of informa- 
tion that were closed to other men and 
a keen knowledge of a shilling’s value. 


HREE days later there was a great 

flurry of excitement all over the city. 
A second ship had arrived from Port Joug. 
This time the skipper got ashore and 
started to talk before anyone had visited 
him on board. Port Joug, he said, was 
wild with excitement. The citizens there, 
it appeared, wanted war between France 
and Great Britain to wipe out the dis- 
grace! According to this skipper the 
French had been “‘tricked, trapped and 
trounced."" A ship-load of French fili- 
busters had sailed into the plantation 
harbor to take possession. It now ap- 
peared that Hamill had really lured them 
into coming by letting it be understood 
that if a show of force were made he would 
surrender the property peacefully. 

One Madison, the storekeeper, himself 
deceived by Hamill, went to Port Joug and 
in all sincerity encouraged the “invasion,” 
but overseers that Madison had said hated 
Hamill went into the fight cheering him. 

Hamill had taken prisoners, he had re- 
fused to give them up and had put them to 
work. His reply to the demands of Port 
Joug officials was said to have been: 
““Come and get them!"’ He was also said 
to have sent word that he would surrender 
his prisoners to no one but a British man o’ 
war. 

There was now no doubt about it. 
Hamill had put the P. & R. plantation on 
the British map, and old P. & R. shares 
that had been icked about at three shil- 
lings the pound went up like a rocket. 
That was the most valuable piece of P. 
& R. property and now absolutely without 
indebtedness. 

It now seemed that Welles & Company 
had been the people with the secret sources 
of information. Old Mac for once ap- 
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peared to have taken the bad end of a bar- | @ 


gain. 

Captain Pawley’s heavy face brightened 
at the news, quite as if his fortune were 
restored, because his faith in Hamill had 
been confirmed. 

“L told ye, Will! I told ye, he'd ne'er 


give it up!"’ 


) Dey on the morning that followed 
the arrival of the latest news from 
Port Joug a messenger from Old Mac asked 
Captain Pawley to come as soon as he 
could 

To reach Sir Harry MclIntyre’s private 
quarters where he did business that was 
said to involve millions they had to enter 
a dingy but solid building, walk through 
a dim old warehouse office and climb musty 
stairs that had been worn deep by the 
trickling of feet. The stairs, the building, 
the very street, smelled strongly of wool. 

An elderly clerk in an alpaca coat, with 
paper cuffs about his forearms, showed the 
way. 

Sir Harry himself with broad-footed 
stride came to the door of his private office 
and jerked it open. He was a raw-boned 
Highlander, all sinew and frame, with a 
long, wrinkled, bony face. With robust 
cheeriness he grasped Captain Pawley’s 
hand, exclaiming: 

‘“Coom in, Mat. Coom in. I thocht ye 
wud ne'er coom. This is Hiddon, a? 
Coom in, Hiddon. Get out, Weir.”’ 

“Yes, Sir Harry,’’ said the elderly clerk 

“‘Sair Hairrie be damned!’’ said Old Mac 
in a kind of pleased exasperation. ‘“‘The 
skyre title ha’ cost me mair nor it’s worth. 
Pawkey town boys Sair Hairrie me till noa 
shillin’ will bide in my pockit. I'll be 
beggin’ wi’ tin cup an’ fiddle for bread!"’ 

There was, however, good nature in his 
grumbling. His vanity seemed tickled. 

“I'll show ye, Mat, a’ that was i’ Lon- 
don papers, wi’ pictures, o’ mysell. I ha’ 
the clippin’s. A man must ha’ some'at to 
show for sae mickle money, a?"’ 

Then with both bony hands on Captain 
Pawley’s shoulders, he said, chuckling: 

‘Tis guid to see ye, Mat, noo that the 
mixty-maxty wark is ower Auld Mac, 
the auld diel, wull ha’ nocht to d’ wi’ un- 
lucky men! Was nol sorry fur ye? But 


business is business. A man mauna be 
blamed fur guid business, ah ? 
“I ken, Mat. I talk Norland to ye. 


A’richt. I can talk English, but canna 
understand it a’ times. I ha’ a thunner-deaf 
ear, too. Canna hear a word soomtimes! 
Coom. Sit down, Mat. We'll have a drop 
Hiddon, sit down!’ 

Heddon did not sit. His shoulders 
straightened, and his face grew darker and 
darker with stormy feeling 

Then Captain Pawley, feeling very un- 
comfortable and as if hurrying to put this 
meeting on a business footing, where it 
belonged, said: 

“I've come to ask the loan of a little 
money. If you haven't any right to hand, 
don't hesitate to say so. I'll understand, 
an’ no doubt I can get it easy enough else- 
where.” 

Old Mac's big, bony face became as | 
blank as if dazed. | 

He looked appealingly at Captain Pawley, 
saying: “Ye are no fule, sae there be 
some'at wrang. Dunna ye ken 

Then Old Mac, who was shrewd and | 
crafty and could get at facts when other 
men were groping about, exclaimed: ‘That 
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laddic! Did Thebes no tell ye? I 
thocht ve kenned that Weelles o' Weelles 
Coompany was the agent for oursells! 

An’ I thocht how weel ye lea‘ed the busi 
s to me! Why, Mat, why else did ye 
think I wudna see ye? Heuch! I said I 
vud ha’ nocht to do wi’ unlucky men, Hid 
lon, because if men ha’ kenned I was up 
hauden Mat, I wud ha’ paid pun for shillin 


ad of three shillin’s the pun!”’ 


1 f 
Old Mac swore good-naturedly and 
talked rapidly 
I rould Thebes to say to ye, Mat, that 


Mac ha’ no forgot the drought, but 
junna coom near him till a’ be in the bag 
Was that no enough? I kenned the coom 
iny was solid underfoot for Mat wull ha’ 
wark An’ 
Hamill wud 


Auld 


f 
nor hy mcs 
that 


cht to do wi else 
vhen Thebes tould m 
hould Woako—heuch! 

He laughed and gave Captain Pawley a 


sly look, then glanced inquiringly to see 


whether Heddon understood any better 
than Captain Pawley what had happened 
And just at that moment Heddon realized 


that the first report from Port Joug, the 
which said that Hamill had let the 
Frenchmen come on the land, had origi- 

ited through Old Mac's agent and for no 
other purpose than to knock the botcom 
completely out of P. & R. shares. Heddon 
urned that this trader had not 
for months been near Port Joug. But Old 
ic and Heddon both knew Captain 
Pawley too well to let him understand that 


one 


ifrerward | 


\4 


had been a tricky manipulation of 
market. Captain Pawley would have 
been uncomfortable ven unhappy; he 
would have felt that he had helped cheat 


shareholders 
Old Mac now slapped Captain Pawley’s 


ildet 

I thocht ve kenned what I was aboot 
when I said ye maist no coom near me! 
Noo the Coompany is the Pawley & 
McIntyre Coompany An’ ken weel, 
Mat he said with frowning emphasis, 
wanting it understood there had been no 
charity, “I ha’ made a guid thing, very 
ruid thing, for mysell. Noo we'll ha’ mair 

a wee drapie. Heuch! 
HE schooner that had been sent to 


Woako to make inquiries returned and 


firmed the reports already known in the 


Ir brought a note from Hamill to Cap- 
tain Pawley which, brief and formal as a 
military despatch, stated merely that an 
unsuccessful attempt directed by one 
Bledscoe had been made to occupy the 

that otherwise there was 


hing to report and work was going on 
is usual 

But the schooner had some other things 

ninor importance to tell 

Bledscoe was dead Feeling on the 
i 1 had very strong against him, 


much of his property was tied up 
1 associates that he felt he could 
away being 
n who accused him 
So he remained 


very well go without 
d by excitable me 


indled them 


was s bec one night in a café at Port 
val 1 chat struck from behind 
ir which he was sitting with 
} ck t } «} id Ws 

Mrs 2 1s had let th Sour! Seas 

A vith her 
( i it Port Joug, burt left 
‘ He was never heard of 


Yakes was put on trial. He stood tall 
and gray in the dock, looking more like 
a sentinel than a prisoner, and was unim- 
pressed by the ceremony that went on 
before his eves 

The leading counselors of Sydney de- 
fended him. All charges against him for 
whatever he had done upon the high seas 
in defense of property were dismissed, but 
he was held to answer for the murder of 
Nicholas Rabancha 

Captain Pawley with eager hobbling 
took the witness stand and swore that he 
had meant to kill Rabancha, had tried to 
kill him, had thought—and still thought— 
that he had killed him 

Heddon was called and, being sworn to 
the truth, told it 

No, he did not examine the body when 
he looked through the door and saw 
Rabancha on the deck 

But it was impossible to defend Yakes. 
He said that he had found Rabancha lean- 
ing from a port, trying to signal to a native 
boat, and had shot him. No, Rabancha 
had not attacked him. Yes, Rabancha had 
been unarmed 

Nobody expected Yakes to be convicted, 
and he wasn't. Thebes was almost ar- 
rested for cheering in the court-room, but 
as there were other cheers, though none so 
conspicuous, the spectators were silenced 
and warned 

Heddon, unwillingly, was selected by 
both Old Mac and the Captain to remain 
for a time in Sydney and represent Captain 
Pawley in the reorganization of the 
Company 

Mary, most unexpectedly, decided to 
return to Woako 

Heddon tried, in a way, to persuade her 
not to go. He really preferred that she 
return to Woako with her father, but he 
did not want her to realize that he felt that 
way 


EDDON went back to Woako later 

on one of the P. & R.—now Pawley 
& MclIntyre—trading schooners, the Fly- 
By-Night 

They did not arrive off the Company's 
harbor until near nightfall, and as it was 
raining the old skipper sent Heddon ashore 
in a whale boat. 

There was lightning enough for Heddon 
to get his bearings. They found the road 
without trouble, and Heddon led the 
weary sailors along with him to the Com- 
pany store and roused the clerk. 

Heddon told the clerk to break out food 
for these boys and to find them quarters in 
the storeroom for the night 

He learned that Captain Pawley and 
Yakes were at Port Joug— ‘havin’ it out 
with the Frenchies,’’ the clerk said with 
gleeful satisfaction 

Heddon went on up toward Captain 
Pawley’s house. Though the hour was 
somewhat late, he found Old Jimmie and 
A y-ciah on the screened veranda 

They were more like children than mar- 
ried folk, one of whom was of a grand- 
fatherly age 


Mary isn't up?’ Heddon asked 


She’s over to the Merediths,"’ said 
Jimmie 
I suppose they would be asleep. At 


least by the time I got there. I'll wait rill 
morning.’" Heddon looked at his watch. 
It was after eleven. “‘But Hamill will be 
Or if he isn't, I don’t mind waking 


uD 


him 
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As he fitted on his hat Heddon glanced 
toward Ay-ciah. She was staring hard 
at him and at once said softly: 

‘Don’ go.”’ 

“It’s only a step.”” 

‘But rainin’, Cap'n. I mak you tea!" 

“Thanks, Ay-ciah. But Hamill has 
good whisky."’ 

Going up along the path to Hamill's 
house, he looked ahead and saw a light 
When he was near the house he heard 
laughter and he stopped, motionless and 
chilled. A moment later with hasty fur- 
tiveness he blew out the lantern and tossed 
it aside. 


E STUMBLED in the dark on the first 

step of the veranda and was sure that 
they must notice the noise, but, listening, 
he heard Mary's voice, and the tone was 
playful. Hamill'’s replies reached him as 
scarcely more than an amused mumbling 
They were talking in low voices. 

Heddon stopped near the door and looked 
through. Hamill was stretched art full 
length in the long cane chair, and Mary, 
in a flimsy lace-trilled dress, sat on the 
chair’s arm. Her fingers idly toyed with his 
neck cloth. Hamill held a glass of whisky. 
A bottle was at his side on the floor, and 
his hand was on the bortle as if guarding 
it 

When Hamill raised the glass toward his 
mouth Mary interposed her hand, threat- 
ening to strike 

‘*‘Nort till you give me one!"’ she said. 

**Then we both die of thirst."’ 

**Please.”’ 

‘No * 

“Why nor?”’ 

“Sober woman's enough of a nuisance.”’ 

And so it went. For this Mary sought 
the companionship of a man who did not 
trouble himself even to lie affectionately 

And Heddon, yielding to the impulse of 
“IT can't stand this!’ opened the door, 
stepped within and paused 

Mary arose from the arm of the chair. 
Her gasp was almost a subdued scream, 
followed by ‘‘You!"’ in a low tone with 
hopeless falling inflection 

Hamill with a startled movement got to 
his feet, but Heddon did not look at him. 
He was looking steadily at Mary, and 
stepped toward her, meaning to take her 
away. But she was afraid and cried out. 
In turning to run from him, she looked 
backward and so struck the table, over- 
turning it and falling. The lamp fell and 
was smashed on the stone image that had 
been ploughed up in a jungle clearing. 

For a moment the room was in almost 
complete darkness, then the burning wick 
flickered over the oil that had been spilled 
and splattered about it. Flame rose from 
the floor and crackled into a spreading 
circle, quite as if powder had been sprinkled 
there, for the grass mats were, after all, 
merely dried grass. Mary's clothes, mois- 
tened with kerosene where she had fallen, 
were instantly on fire. She screamed and 
beat frantically with her hands. 

Heddon jerked off his rubber coat and 
seemed to wade through fire to cast it 
smotheringly about her legs 

Hamill jerked her up into his arms. His 
trousers were on fire about his ankies and 
his shirt burned from the smolder of her 
garments as he held her. Heddon pulled 
and struck at her burning skirts. His own 
hands were seared. The stench of the 
burned rubber in the oilskins he had cas 
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The room 
They made 


aside was suffocating was 
filled with smoke and flame. 
their way out half-gropingly. 

Hamill kicked his legs into the wet 
grass, then crouched by Heddon on the 
ground, and in the rain, working in the 
glare of the open doorway, they pressed 
grass over Mary and rolled her body on the 
wet earth. 

Hastily they oes the blanket about 
her. Hamill picked her up with, ‘‘I know 
the path—could go it blindfolded!"’ and 
started on the run down the slippery trail 
to Captain Pawley’s house. He did not 
stumble 

The fire had run up the walls within 
Hamill’s house, touched the thatch and 
now with loud crackle and the sound of a 
high wind it was breaking through. 


N THE path they met Old Jimmie, 
who had seen the glare and started 
for it. He was carrying a lantern 

Ay-ciah met them on the veranda and, 
after staring with a moment's bewildered 
anguish, ran ahead to show which was 
Mary's room. There, when Hamill had 
placed Mary on a bed, he jerked the lantern 
from Old Jimmie’s hands and held it near 
her face, then moved it from head to feet. 

Mary was not dead, but there was no 
chance for life. 

“Oil!” said Hamill. He spoke to no 
one, but seemed to throw the words like a 
man used to being hastily obeyed. ‘Oil. 
Coconut oil. And a basin!" 

Ay-ciah understood at once. 

‘“Queek, Jimmee! In the kitchen. Come. 
I show you!” 

Soon Heddon and Hamill bent over the 
bed, one on each side. They cleansed and 
dressed the burns as best they could with 
oil. Their heads were almost together, 
their hands at times touched, but they did 
not speak 

When they had done all that they could 
do Hamill walked around the bed and 
stopped near Heddon 

“Would you like me to stay?” 

‘*No,"’ Heddon told him. 

Hamill bowed slightly, then hesitated 
for an instant as if about to say something, 
but said nothing 

Ic was near dawn and still raining when 
Heddon, at the time alone in the room, 
heard a step. He was looking at the door 
as Hamill appeared 

He came in, paused to set down the lan- 
tern at one side of the door, then, without 
the least embarrassment, crossed to Hed- 
don and taking a small bortle from his 
pocket, held it out 

“IT ransacked that damn dispensary 
Little enough there, but this was hard to 
find, for what eases pain is not much used 
here. Laudanum I remember Martin 
once saying he had some, but couldn't find 
it. Here it is.”’ 

Ay-ciah had come into the room, noise- 


lessly. She had fresh tea. She looked 
with frowning dislike at Hamill. Then 
she poured tea, but only for Heddon. 


He took it and held out the cup to Hamill. 

‘“Thanks,’’ Hamill said and, though the 
tea was scalding, he drank it rapidly. Then 
turning toward Ay-ciah, he said: 

**Get out.”’ 

“TI won'!"" she answered, drawing her- 
self up and raising her chin 

Hamill then, with a queer wry smile 
that was bitter but even a little humorous, 
looked toward Heddon: 
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“Te's just as well. She's the first to guess | 
it. I'm no longer, of course, superintendent 
here. That was what I wanted to say, any- 
how. I couldn't even want to try to stay, 
for every damn bit of that, Heddon’’—he 
opened his hand and let the hand fall be- 
side the bed—*‘is my fault. I played with 

yes, with fire. And there it is. I'm 
leaving at once.”’ 

Heddon pressed a hand against his fore- 
head and walked broodingly across the 
room 

“T've already thought of that, Hamill. 
Have thought it out. But when—it won't 
be long."’ He stared in long-drawn silence 
toward the bed. ‘‘Then I’m the one to go 

“All I care about now is Captain Pawley. 
What's left to him of pride and life is at 
stake here. But you'll see him through.” 

Hamill nodded jerkily and in a moment 
said: 

“I'd like the chance. Make it up to him 
the best I can. I've been feeling for a long 
time now that I guessed wrong some years 
ago in thinking all men were rotters and 
that I might as well give way to my natu- 
ral inclinations and be one, too. But 
there's no chance, Heddon. For when he 
knows"’—Hamill swung his arm vaguely 
and looked away. 

“He's never to know. Ay-ciah there 
and Jimmie, too—must say the same as | 
She went with me tonight to your house 
The lamp was knocked over. That's 
all.”’ 

Hamill faced about and stared at Hed- 
don. He started to say something, but 
broke off, shook his head, paused. Then 
with a kind of driving haste in his voice: 

“Words are too damn trivial now. I 
God! But you'll see!”’ 

With a rushing stride, as if a moment 
could not be lost, he pushed by Heddon 


and went from the house 


HE next morning as Heddon walked 

restlessly back and forth on the ver- 
anda he could look far down the hillside 
and see laborers being marched to the 
north where the jungle lay thick and un- 
touched. The rain held on and on, at times 
pausing then falling in sudden squalls, at 
other times coming down in a blinding 
drive steadily 

Men were amazed and rebellious that in 
such weather Hamill was moving them 
farther inland, right up to where the jungle 
stood triumphant. Overnight he had de- 
cided and at daylight given orders 

Presently Heddon saw a horse and rider 
coming along through the rain up the road 
to the house. The oversized oilskin and 
low brim of the rubber hat prevented his 
recognizing Janet until she was getting off 
the horse at the veranda steps 

Oh,” she said, “‘you! I didn’t know | 
you were Mary how is Mary?” 
Dead.”’ 

Her hand, which she was just putting 
out toward him in greeting, fell: 

**May I see her?”’ 

“No. It’s best that you—no, Janet 

She stared with amazed inquiry, then: 

“Oh, but I must! I must!” 

He looked away. It was as though he 
could not face Janet and say what he must 
tell. Then he said: 

‘Mary and I went to Major Hamill’s 
house last night. There was an accident— 
the lamp— Ugh, Janet, she died of burns!"’ 

**Burns? She was burned!"’ 

“But Janet, if you didn’t know, how—| 
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why—? You just asked me how Mary 
I? No. I didn't know A man came 
just a little while ago and said that Mary 


was sick He was one of the natives that 
| have sccn about the paddock H« said 
Mr. Hamill sent him. I—I didn't know 
you were h-hom I came at once I 
thought perhaps she w-wanted to see me 


Oh, I hoped so, Captain 


| | hoped so! 
Heddon! 
Why, Janet, what do you mean? You 
thought Mary might not want to see you?” 
It was over that fan, Captain Heddon 


That fan? Thar—!” 

Marv brought another fan with her 
from Sydney and she a-asked me to ex 
chang | didn’t want to tell her, b-but 
she thought I was trying not to give back 
her f-far 


I see. She blamed you then for what I 


She was very angry,’’ Janet said, low 
ering her head and again sobbing bitterly 
Heddon 
great guilt upon him, and there was the 


flaming wish that futile such 


walked away with a feeling of 


howeve! 


tenderness must be for those who are dead, 
something—something he might say or 
do—would ease the pain he felt because he 
never let Mary wholly forget that she was 
not loved 

Janet arose and went to where he stood. 

‘“Good-by, Captain Heddon.”’ 

““Good by?”’ 

She nodded slowly 

“Yes. We are going from Woako al- 
most any day now. Our missionary ship is 
almost a month overdue. And Uncle is—he 
has stopped making notes and begun on the 
book. And even in this rainy weather he 
is ever so much better. He thinks—but 
why wouldn't prayer have helped him be- 
fore this? And why doesn't it do for us 
other things that we want?” 

“But you haven't doubted, have you?”’ 

“No. Of course not.”’ 

She gazed at him as if his name were still 
whispered in her prayers, but she said; *‘I 
did so want Mary to forgive me!" 

“You? For what, Janet?’ 

‘‘For not saying as she started off that 
day when she was so angry with me about 
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the fan—for not telling her right then, ‘I 
don't care what you have said to me, I still 
love you, Mary!’ 

Heddon took Janet’s hand into both of 
his hands and very quietly said: 

“Yes, I know—all you mean and how 
you feel. Because, Janet, in spite of every- 
thing, Mary deserved love. And forgiv ~- 
ness. There was much that she could not 
help—more that she could not under- 
stand. The fan that I took from your 
hands and broke—I shouldn't have done 
that. Besides, I should have known that 
you, Janet, for all of your moment's de- 
light, would soon let moths and mildew 
steal away its beauty and leave it but a 
shabby thing 

Janet, with Heddon’s arm about her as 
if sheltering a child, leaned against him 
and wept. She was confused by happiness 
and by great unhappiness, for it seemed to 
her wrong, almost wicked, that now in 
the midst of such sorrow there should have 
come something so very like an answer to 
the love that was an unceasing prayer 
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The Affairs of Achmed 


sound struck him as most 
pleasant. He | oked at her surreptitiously 
- he went on looking 


ind the 


He found her charming 

Then he saw Achmed. He was a sensi 
ntleman. He started, blushed, 
magazine and became 


tive yvoung @ 
hastily grabbed 1 
vastly interested in it 

Achmed turned tactfully and walked 
away He went as far as a fruit-stall, in 
the shelter of which he halted. From this 
vantage point he looked back 

Presently he turned and leaned confiden 
tially over the fruit vendor's stall. Said he 
in the purest Ki-Swahilt 

Listen thou! Wh~ is she who stands 
yonder by the steam cacriage and bids fare 
well to an older one?” 

She is the of the Noisy One, 


and she that is older is the wife of her 


sister 


brother 
Lives she here, the younger one?”’ 
Nay, she but comes from England for a 
time—but it is said she will stay yet two 
more moons.”’ 

She has not a master?”’ 
‘Nav. she is unmarried 
because of that she has come 
4 man of the world, the fruit vendor 

Ah, and where lives this Noisy One?” 
He lives upon his farm at the Mlima 
around the 


perhaps it is 


Mbogo, two davs 
lake 
It is well 
Kwaheri 
Achmed stalked thoughtfully back to his 
compartment When the train left he 
hung long out of the window, looking 
back at the pretty girl—still thoughtful 


yourney 


K waheri.”’ 


| WOULD be incorrect to infer that 
Achmed was personally interested in 
the very pretty girl. He was not. By his 
standards she compared but poorly with 
the Malindi lady. Nor at this time was he 
particularly interested in the Professor's 
emotions 

But for a month Achmed had been chas- 
ing butterflies He liked a reasonable 
amount of leisure. He did not like butter- 


Continued from page 65 


flies, orchids left him cold and he hated 
climbing trees 

On the other hand, the Professor paid 
him many rupees, very many rupees, in- 
deed. The position was a delicate one 

Achmed's mind had been much exercised 
with the matter. Then they came to 
Ukumbuko. 

Ukumbuko solved Achmed's problem 
for him. He saw the very pretty girl. He 
saw the Professor see the very pretty girl. 

Achmed conceived an idea. 

They got out at the next station, which 
was Mwangi. They went to the Mwangi 
hotel, and the Professor secured himself a 
room. When he was settled Achmed sought 
speech with him. 

‘Sir,’ he said, “‘I have found the place 
we want to go for dudus—what you call 
‘insects.’ It is called Mlima Mbogo.”’ 

‘Ah,"’ said the Professor. He did not 
seem very interested 

“Yes, sir,’ continued Achmed pleas- 
antly. ‘‘I spoke with my uncle at Ukum- 
buko. He has a big store there! He tells 
me there are very many damn big dudus 
at Mlima Mbogo 

The Professor seemed to brighten a little 
at the mention of Ukumbuko, but he re- 
lapsed again 

‘““Mbogo, sir,"’ lied Achmed hopefully, 
‘is a Masai word meaning dudu! That is 
why they call the place like that. It is 
a funny thing, sir, but the Mem-Sahib, the 
young and beautiful one who was at 
Ukumbuko, she lives at this place. Per- 
haps she is a Mem-Sahib Dudu?” 

‘What Mem-Sahib? What are you 
talking about, Achmed?”’ 

And now, Professor James Bradley was 
undoubtedly interested 

“The Mem-Sahib, sir, you looked much 
at in Ukumbuko,"’ replied Achmed. ‘‘She 
lives at Mlima Mbogo. I think perhaps 
she catch dudus.”’ 

He looked blandly at the Professor. The 
Professor blushed. Achmed looked dis- 
creetly out of the window. 

‘“Er—him! Where isthis place, Achmed?" 
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asked the Professor with sudden fine in- 
difference. 

‘| think first, sir, it would be better to 
go from Ukumbuko; then it is two days’ 
journey.” 

“Hm 
the Professor coldly. *‘Er 
like a bath now.”’ 

Outside the door Achmed smiled. 


well, I'll consider it,’’ intimated 


I think I would 


CHMED reclined in the shade of a pod 
ocarpus tree. Occasionally he puffed 
thoughtfully at a cigaret. It was a good 
cigaret; the Professor had a nice taste in 
tobacco. Achmed was in his element. 

Yet he was pensive. 

He had carefully chosen the Professor's 
camp—not too far from the house of the 
very pretty girl. Africa is a hospitable 
country ; they had met. Whereafter the 
Professor's enthusiasm for entomological 
research seemed to wane and his interest 
in the very pretty girl grew. They hunted 
butterflies together. And Achmed found 
time for that leisure his temperament 
craved. 


“GIR, I will 
Achmed 

The Professor paused in the act of mount 
ing his mule and looked with mild 
surprise at Achmed. The very pretty girl, 
who was going out with him, turned in the 
saddle and also looked at Achmed. 

“*Bur—er—I don't really want 
Achmed,”’ said the Professor. 

“Oh, sir!’’ exclaimed Achmed reproach- 
fully. “‘I have found a new place!’’ he 
urged. ‘‘It is a very fine place for dudus! 
And, sir, it is a very damn beautiful place! 
The Mem-Sahib will like to see it. The 
place, sir, is called Maji Kitona. There 
is much water falling there. Many people 
go to look! It is a jolly fine thing to 
see!" 

The Professor looked across at the very 
pretty girl. He blushed. When he met her 
eyes fully like that he always did. 

“Shall we—er—go to this place?’’ the 
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Professor inquired without enthusiasm. 
“How far 1s it?’’ she asked practically. 

Achmed grew suddenly thoughtful. 

*‘Sir,”’ he said at last, “‘it is not very 
far." He paused. “‘But I think it is good 
if we take food with us,’” he added non- 
chalantly. ‘‘Then we can come back when 
the sun is not so hot. O-o-jwang!”’ 

A very black, very lightly clad gentle- 
man appeared leisurely from round the 
back of a tent. On his head he was bal- 
ancing a ‘‘chop box"; in his hand he car- 
ried a kettle and a teapot; slung across his 
shoulder on a stick was a water-bag. 

Achmed flung out his arm dramatically. 

‘There, sir, is the whole damn every- 
thing!’’ he said blandly. 

The Professor stared at the black gentle- 
man, then he looked helplessly at the very 
pretty girl. She was laughing again. But 
of a sudden she grew pensive. 

“IT think a picnic might be rather fun,”’ 
she said doubtfully 

“Would you really—er—care for it?”’ 

She lowered her eyes demurely and with 
one small gloved finger idly traced a pat- 
tern on her knee. 

‘If it wouldn't bore you,.to be out so 
long,’’ she murmured. 

He climbed on his mule. 
leading, they set off. 


With Achmed 


N JUSTICE to Achmed it must be said 

that his description of Maji Kitona was 
not exaggerated—except, perhaps, in the 
matter of the dudus. It was certainly 
beautiful place. There was a wonderful 
waterfall and a great forest growing down 
to its edge. The very pretty girl was de- 
lighted with it. So was the Professor, 
despite the fact that the dudus there were 
of the most common or garden variety. 
But then, much as one may deprecate the 
fact, the Professor was becoming rather 
indifferent to dudus. So much so, in fact, 
that when they got to Maji Kitona he 
evinced a desire to sit on the grass and 
admire the scenery rather than further the 
ends of entomology. 

Achmed, however, had other ideas. He 
had no faith in the Professor left to himself. 
He insisted that they should explore the 
falls. There were very many strange 
creatures to be seen among the rocks there, 
he said. 

They explored the falls. It must have 
been an “‘off day’’ for the strange dudus, 
for they saw none. But there were a lot 
of difficult places to explore, and Achmed 
found them all. The Professor had to help 
the very pretty girl over them. He did it 
diffidently at first; then he gained con- 
fidence; finally he did it enthusiastically. 
Achmed knew his business 

Indeed, so enthusiastic did the Professor 
become about the falls that after lunch he 
suggested further explorations. 

The very pretty girl agreed, which was 
significant. 

So they explored the falls again. 

In their absence Achmed leisurely packed 
the ‘‘chop box.’” There was a pensive look 
about him, and once or twice he smiled 

When he had finished packing he called 
imperiously to the porter and sent him 
home with the box. Whereafter he sat 
himself down and waited 

An hour and a half before sunset they 
set out on the return journey. They 
did not, however, go back the way they 
came. Achmed saw to that. 

““Sir,’’ he said, “I know another way 
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back. And it is a much damn better way.”’ , 
With a gesture of magnanimity the Pro- 
fessor waved hisarm. “Allright, Achmed,” | 

he said, and they took Achmed's way 

It must have been a somewhat longer 
way 

They crossed a number of gulleys and 
they traveled down a strange kloof. 
Eventually they came out on a wide plain. 
The sun hung like a great ball of fire on the 
horizon, and their shadows were grotesque 
things of infinite length. But there was no 
sign of home, not even a familiar land- 
mark. 

The Professor looked around him in sur- 
prise. Then he turned his eyes upon 
Achmed. 

‘Are you sure we're on the right track, 
Achmed?"’ he asked dubiously. 

“Sir, it is all right!’’ replied Achmed 
with pleasing confidence, and he stalked on 
cheerfully. 

The very pretty girl also looked at 
Achmed. But there was suspicion in her 
look. She. turned to the Professor and 
pointed to a small hill at right angles to 
their course. 

‘I don't believe he does know,"’ she 
said anxiously. “‘I believe that hill over 
there is the one just behind your camp!"" | 

““Eh? Which one?”’ | 

“That one!"’ 

But at that moment a strange thing hap- 
pened. As the Professor bent his gaze 
critically on the hill it seemed to move; it 
changed its shape in a most alarming way, 
then receded into the distance until it was 
only a blur. | 

The sun had set. Not ina nice, constitu- 
tional way. It was an African sun; it just 
fell out of the sky. Five minutes later they 
were only three blurs. Ten minutes later 
it was very dark indeed. 

The Professor again questioned Achmed; 
his tone was severe this time. 

But now Achmed was strangely sub- 
dued. He was encouraging, but there was 
a marked absence of jauntiness about him. 
He suggested, however, that the Professor 
and the very pretty girl should get off and 
walk. There were holes in the veldt, he 
said, and the mules might fall. They got 
off and walked. 


A HMED was right about the holes; the 
pretty girl put her foot in one and 
nearly fell. It was only the Professor's strong 
right arm that saved her. Whereafter, 
being a thoughtful young man, he kept his | 
strong right arm where it might be of most 
use | 
But when they had stumbled on for} 
nearly another half-hour he stopped; he} 
stopped resolutely and when he spoke his 4 
tone was decidedly curt. 

‘Achmed,”’ he said, ‘‘where is the 
camp? Do you know, or don't you?”’ | 

The pretty girl looked up at him. She! 
could not see his expression, but she de- 
cided she liked him like this 

A pregnant sileace followed. Finally 
Achmed spoke, but it was to be observed 
that he did so with diffidence 

‘*Sir,’’ he declared simply " 
damn sure!" 

The pretty girl gasped. The Professor's 
strong right arm encircled her more closely 

‘But,’ continued Achmed, think I 
will jolly soon find out, sir. There is a 
hill close here where I can look round."’ 

“All right,’ said the Professor sternly, 
**we will come with you.” 
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But Achmed apparently had other views 
No, sir he protested, ‘these hills are 
no good for Mem-Sahibs, and I will go 


damn quicker alone We will go ona 
little, then I will light a fire and go."’ 
IVE minutes later they came to the 


place of Achmed’s selection A kopje 
scemed to rise steeply on their right, the 
ound was broken and boulder-strewn and 
there was a thick patch of trees on their 


Achmed set to work industriously col 


lecting a pile of undergrowth in the lee of 
a big boulder The very pretty girl 
shivered The high veldt gets cold at 
night 

Oh,”’ she said presently, in a small 


voice, ‘‘I'm sure there are lions and—and 
things ° 

She broke off and shivered again 

The Professor's strong right arm twitched 
convulsively He swallowed hard once, 
then 

Darling!" 
don't!"’ 

At which critical moment Achmed set a 
match to the fire he had been building. It 
was a nice dry fire and it flared up at once 

The Professor stopped, gasped, then hur- 
riedly removed his strong right arm 
Achmed took the mules and tied them toa 


he exclaimed wildly, 


tree 

‘Now, sir, I will go,’ he informed the 
Professor 

Ah,”’ said the Professor vaguely 

Achmed disappeared into the darkness, 
and the very pretty girl drew close to the 
fire. Presently she sat down on the ground 
and held her hands out to the blaze. The 
Professor fidgeted with his feet and finally 


The Prisoner in the Opal 


the Abbé with just the wraith of a smile. 
He had not looked at the mask very 
closely But Hanaud held it so that his 
eves could not avoid it, and he looked at it 
and looked again and shrank from it as 
from a touch that was contagious. He 
rose to his feet 
There was a young woman alive in this 
house last night who is now foully mur 
dered,”’ said Hanaud, standing in front of 
him 
‘I shall pray for her soul,"’ returned the 
A bbé 
But there is also a young girl with all 
her life in front of her, a jov to herself and 
an inspiration to others, who has disap- 
peared. What of her, Monsieur Ll’ Abbé?” 
I shall pray that no harm may come to 


h 
But you will give me no other help!"’ 
ANAUD'S voice rang out over the 
terrace and the garden His words 
were a reproach and more than a reproach, 
accusation But they fell upon ears 
which were quite deaf The Abb*'s eves 
were now set upon a very distant horizon 
A life or tw Some few hours of suffering? 
Monsicur,’’ he said with a remarkably 
uiet dignity 1 terrible crime has been 
committed. Of that crime there may be 
ome quite hideous explanation You 


know more about it than I do. I beg you 


ventured to sit down, too, on the ground. 

Once or twice the very pretty girl glanced 
at him out of the corners of her eyes. He 
kept his eyes studiously averted. Five 
minutes passed in silence. Then he made a 
queer noise in his throat and got very red 
in the face 

The very pretty girl looked at him. 

‘“Yes?’’ she said inquiringly. 

[—I—I'm awfully sorry 

menced 

‘It doesn't matter,’ she interrupted him 
consolingly. ‘‘It isn't your fault—it’s that 
fool ota boy 

Whereat Achmed’s patience became ex- 
hausted. Theoretically, Achmed was up 
the hill; actually, Achmed was not on the 
hill at all. He looked upon climbing hills 
in the dark as foolishness. He was en- 
sconced in the outskirts of the trees where 
he could get a nice, clear view of the 
fire 

So he drew farther back into the bushes, 
then he raised up his voice and he howled. 
It was a very fine howl—it might almost 
have deceived a self-respecting hyena into 
believing its mate was calling. 


. he com- 


T had a startling effect on the Professor 
and the very pretty girl. They both 
sprang to their feet. The very pretty girl 
clung nervously to the Professor. Without 
amoment's hesitation the Professor's strong 
right arm went about her. Then they 
both stood looking anxiously into the 
darkness 
“Oh! What—what was it?’’ asked she 
fearfully. 
The Professor did not know, so he said 
nothing 
Once again the howl rang out. A gleam 


ac 


Continued from page 39 


Apparently he was a broken man. 

As soon as the Abbé Fauriel had gone 
Hanaud's manner quite changed. He gri- 
maced in the most childish fashion at the 
window 

“*Ah, the old fox!"’ he cried in a low 
voice. “‘He knows a great deal more than 
he will tell. But he had told me, none the 
less, much more than he meant to tell me 
by his reluctance to tell me anything atall.” 

He turned upon Mr. Ricardo 

“You dined here last night, and the 
Abbé Fauriel dined, too?”’ 

“Ves” 

“You shall tell me at once anything 
which he said last night—anything which 
he did.”’ 

Anything which he did! Yes, there was 
something which he did. Mr. Ricardo re- 
called the scene . There had been 
something said—ves—and the Abbé had 
ceased from talking—had made a little 
movement with his hand—yes! 

‘‘There was a moment when under the 
cover of the table-cloth he made the sign 
of the Cross,"’ said Mr. Ricardo 

Oho! Tell me about that moment!” 
Hanaud urged, pressing his friend's arm 

Let me see!"’ said Mr. Ricardo. ‘‘One 
of them—sitting not so far from me—on 
the same side of the table—yes!"’ 

He held his hand in the air with a look of 
intense concentration upon his face 

“Yes, Evelyn Devenish shivered, and 
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of intelligence illumined the Professor's 
countenance. He manfully drew the pretty 
girl closer. 

“It’s all right, darling; it’s only a 
hyena,"’ he said tenderly. But the pretty 
girl was very frightened; she only clung 
closer. And that she might feel yet more 
assured, the Professor found it necessary to 
put his other arm about her. 

Achmed coughed, but they did not 
hear him. They were sitting on the 
ground by the fire very engrossed with each 
other 

‘‘And—and, Jim, dear,"’ she was saying, 
“IT knew—I—I knew all the time it was 
only a hyena!"’ 

This information seemed to please 
“jim” mightily. 

“You darling!’ he exclaimed raptur- 
ously, and he kissed her. 

Achmed coughed again, a really nasty, 
hacking cough this time. He approached. 
They were sitting decorously at least three 
feet apart. 

“Sir,” he said pleasantly, “‘I have found 
the damn place! It is just around this 
hill!" 

Then untying the mules, he walked tact- 
fully ahead with them. They followed 
him. They came to the top of a small rise. 

“Oh!"" exclaimed the very pretty girl. 
“Why, we've been quite close to it all the 
time.” 

The camp lay just beneath them. 

In the darkness Achmed = smiled 
unctuously. 


Achmed, philosopher, diplomatist, dreamer, 
continues to find the romance he craves in the 
commonplace. Read his next ‘‘affair’’ in the 
September New McCrure’s on sale August 17th. 


Joyce Whipple exclaimed—she, too, rather 
violently— ‘It's no use looking at me, 
Evelyn. It's not I who dispense the cold.’ 
It seemed to me that there was an under- 
stream of hysteria in both Evelyn and 
Joyce Whipple. Undoubtedly both of 
them were nervous—Joyce particularly. 
Her voice, which was naturally low and 
sweet, had roughened and was harsh. I 
couldn't detect the smallest reason for the 
excitement which was vibrating in those 
two young women. But it was evident 
suddenly and as suddenly it passed—a zig- 
zag of lightning. But the Abbé under- 
stood. He crossed himself secretly and 
during the rest of dinner he spoke no more. 
Not a word! He just sat and watched with 
bright eyes ranging about the table—like— 
like—a bird's!"’ 


> ogg patted his friend upon ‘the 
knee 

‘It is not I who dispense the cold,’ ”’ 
he repeated, and he looked up at Herbes- 
thal. ‘Those are very strange words, 
Monsieur le Commissaire. Yet the old fox 
understood them. Well, we must under- 
stand them, too. For I think they are the 
key to the whole affair.”’ 

He stood up as though all his business 
with the terrace and the garden were at an 
end. But before he could move away he 
heard a motor-car approach and stop on the 
other side of the house. 
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The wanderers have returned,"’ he said 


He took out his watch and looked at the 


1X cl ck! 

As ‘‘the wanderers’’ came out upon th 
terrace he had a smile of congratulation for 
Diana Tasborough, to whose face some tinge 
of her fr color had returned 

That is better, Mademoiselle,’’ he said 

Yi ff your telegrams? 

\ And she added Mr. Webster 
persuaded me to pr mg the drive 

Robin Webster proceeded to justify his 

Lvi ith that prim and exact articula 
tot vhich never fatled to strike Mr 
Ricard i little incongruous in a young 
ma t mucl | r 

| argued that it would be of benefit to 
M Tasborough, that we should only 
hamper your investigations here by an im 
mediate return and that we might perhaps 
| ttle useful to you ourselves if we 
mad me enquiries of our neighbors 

Hanaud, who had been listening atten 
ti ried out with an explosive em 
pha hich tl ccasion did not seem to 
warrant | am sure of it ind, noticing 
son pri ¢ upo Rol if Webster § face 
modified his tor You could have done 
notl r wise! Did you get any satisfac 
tion from your enquiries 

Robin Webster shook his head 

No one had seen Joyce Whipple.”’ 

You must not lose heart Monsicur 
Herbesthal’s men are searching the neigh 
borhood thoroughly on the chance that 
this po irl may, as it so often happens, 
have lost her memory If, on the other 
hand, there has beet foul play, I can tell 
you that not a motor-car, not a Carriage, 
not 1 cart will escape from the ring 
which has been drawn about this environ 
ment Sucl search will leave nothing 
undisclosed. Every road, every cart-track, 
every path ts watched 

Y« Diana agreed hopefully “We 
ourselves were stopped all through this 
iftternoot! 

Her hope was not shared by Robin 
Webster 

That is all very well,"’ he said, staring 
miserably at Hanaud But what I am 
afraid of is that now not the whole French 
Army encamped upon the roads could ever 


I fear but he choked 
upon the word and could not utter it 
You fear murder,”’ said Hanaud 

A spasm of pain convulsed Robin W eb- 


restore her to us 


ster Ss face 


Yes,’ he answered in a whisper. 


UDDENLY Hanaud rose up from the 
S bench and astonished all who were 
about him on that terrace. Such a change 
came over him as quite transfigured his ap 
pearance He towered erect and tremen 
dous and spoke with the authority of a 
ing in his voice 
If Joyce Whipple is 
she will not die by violence."’ 

Robin Webster drew in a breath as 
though he drank courage from the words 

You believe that! “You 
oh, you have found her?"’ 

No! I have 
nothing more. She ran across the lawn 
last night. Of where she is, Monsieur, I 
know no more than you.” 

Yet you declare that she is safe!"’ 

Safe? No! I do declare that now mur 
der dare not be done, if murder was ever 
planned. Once more—oh, for the hundred 


prophet ring 
1 am sure of this 


aliv e now 


he cried 


found some footsteps 


thousandth time in the long history of 
violence, it has been proved that the dead 
victim can hardly be destroyed. There is a 
fate in it. There is justice in it. Those 
who killed Evelyn Devenish dare not kill 
again.’ 

You are clear then that the murder of 
Evelyn Devenish and the disappearance of 
Joyce Whipple are part of the same crime?”’ 

Look about you!’ Hanaud returned 

[his scattered neighborhood! The few 
inhabitants! Is it possible that on the 
same night, in the same house, these two 
abominations were committed indepen 
dently? The only alternative is that Joyce 
Whipple was an accomplice.”’ 

On the bench beside him Diana Tas- 
borough started 

Hanaud swung round toward her on the 
instant. She was sitting with the strangest 
look of fear upon her face 

You believe that possible, 
| Hanaud asked 
Diana shook her head violently 

Of course not. Joyce is my friend. I 
had never thought of it. Only your words 
reminded me that there seemed always to 
be—'"' Diana was at a loss how to put 
what she meant to say into words which 


Mademoi- 


} 
selle? 


would do no hurt 

‘Yes?’ Hanaud insisted gently, bending 
down to the girl 

“Well, there seemed always to be some 
curious ill will between Joyce and Evelyn,”’ 
she said reluctantly 


ape WEBSTER brought the discus- 
sion back to the graver problem with 
which it had begun 

You are very confident, Monsieur 
Hanaud, that if no second murder has been 
committed it will not be. For my part, I 
wish that I could believe that. But those 
who killed Evelyn Devenish will be des- 
perate people. They must go on. They 
are committed—whatever the risk, they 
must go on, as I see their position. They 
will take their precautions.”’ 

Did they take no precautions with 
Evelyn Devenish?’ Hanaud interrupted. 

They know that precautions fail.”’ 

Even so, Robin Webster was not satis- 
fied. He stood with a white face twitch- 
ing and eyes that sought and fled from the 
detective’s. He had some fear in his mind 
which he could hardly bring himself to 
utter. In the end he launched a dreadful 
word in a low and toneless voice. 

‘*Burial?”’ he said. 

Hanaud's answer to the question rolled 
out like thunder 

‘It has been tried in England, and it has 
failed. It has been tried in France, and it 
has failed. Monsieur, if like—’’ he hesi 
tated and corrected himself—' ‘like someone 
whom I know, I wished for a good con- 
viction at the Assizes rather than the sav- 
ing of a life, I should say, ‘A burial! Noth- 
ing could be better!’ "’ 

With that grim and rather shocking 
conclusion he turned again to Diana Tas- 
borough. 

‘Mademoiselle, we shall spare you to 
the limit of our powers. The rooms of 
those two ladies must, of course, be sealed. 
There will be an agent of the police in the 
house and others in the grounds. I trust, 
indeed, that they will be even welcome to 
yourself and your good aunt. For myself, 
| must return now to Bordeaux, and it will, 
I think, since hospitality is at such a time 
an embarrassment, be more convenient if 
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Monsieur Ricardo will return with me.”’ 

“You are very kind,’’ Diana replied 
gratefully, but her voice hardened per- 
ceptibly as she added, ‘‘and certainly Mr. 
Ricardo will sleep better at Bordeaux than 
he managed to sleep at the Chateau 
Suvlac.”’ 

‘Then I commend you to the care of 
Monsieur le Commissaire,’’ Hanaud con- 
tinued briskly. “And for you, Monsieur 
Webster, may the success of your vintage 
be of a good augury.”’ ; 

He bowed elaborately. To Ricardo he 
said, ‘You will have time to pack, while 
Monsieur le Commissaire and I make our 
little arrangements,’ and he passed into 
the drawing-room 

Ricardo bowed in his turn and followed 
at his heels 

Hanaud crossed the room to the door 
opening into the hall—the door in the 
back wall—and as he took the handle in 
his hand he half turned about. He was 
looking back on to the terrace, and even 
he was startled 

‘In the name of God!"" he whispered. 
“Take one look, my friend—no more. You 
have seen nothing like that in your life!”’ 

He, himself, slipped through the door- 
way into the hall. Mr. Ricardo imitated 
Hanaud's movements and glanced back at 
the appropriate moment through the glass 
window to the terrace with every assump- 
tion of indifference 

But thé arts of the actor were not at that 
moment needed. He looked straight at 
Robin Webster, who was standing lost to 
all the world and motionless as a piece of 
stone, on the spot where they had left him. 
But his face was a white flame of wild 
fury. He was staring at Diana Tasborough 
with wide, unwinking eyes. Hanaud was 
right. Mr. Ricardo had never seen any- 
thing so terrifying in his life. Even the 
mask could not compare with it. 


R. RICARDO sat on the edge of his 
bed with his head in his hands, 
while his servant packed 

His head was in a whirl. All that he 
had seen and heard that day was jumbled 
together in his mind 

He lit a cigaret and tried to banish the 
whole tangle from his thoughts. 

But he couldn't do it. For his memory 
began to stir. He sat up quite erect and 
gasped. 

Elias Thomson looked up from his port- 
manteaux and saw his employer staring 
into vacancy with an open mouth. 

“Are you indisposed, sir?’’ he asked. 
But Mr. Ricardo heard him not. An idea 
had sprung alive in his brain, a full-sized 
complete idea, an illuminating idea, an 
Aurora Borealis of an idea. 

Elias Thomson deftly took from his 
fingers the cigaret which was on the point 
of setting fire to the quilt and returned to 
his packing. 

“It's this ‘ere crime,"’ he said. “‘You 
always was a oner for crimes, wasn't you, 
sir, ever since you made ‘istory at Aix?” 

Even those flattering words did not 
reach beyond the porches of Mr. Ricardo’s 
ears. A more insidious flattery was warm- 
ing his heart. He, too, had noticed some- 
thing which no one else had noticed. 
Even Hanaud had been deaf to it and blind 
to it. Yet it was of an importance which 
nothing could transcend. 

There came a knock upon the door. 
Jules Amadée had brought word that 
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the motor-cars were at the door and that 
Hanaud was waiting in the hall. . Mr. 
Ricardo sprang to his feet. 

“You will put the luggage into Mr. 
Hanaud's car and travel with it,”’ he cried 
to Elias Thomson. He gave a handsome 
largess to Jules Amadée and hurried out 
along the passage. 

At the hall table Hanaud was carelessly 
turning over a number of cards which had 
been left at the house that afternoon. 
Ricardo dashed up to him. 


“I have something to tell you, my 
friend,” he exclaimed, excitedly, trium- 
phantly. 

‘But you are wrong, Mr. Ricardo,”’ said 


Hanaud pleasantly, as Elias Thomson and 
Jules Amadée carried the luggage past them 
and out to the cars. 

Hanaud looked out through the open 
doorway. Thomson and Jules Amadée 
were busy piling the bags into the smaller 
car 

““T find it very interesting that from those 
who have called this afternoon to offer 
their condolences, there is one remarkable 
omission.”’ 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Ricardo indifferently. 

‘“Yes,"’ said Hanaud and stopped there. 

He undoubtedly was a very annoying 
man. For now Mr. Ricardo had to ask 
who it was that had failed to tender his 
sympathy 

‘*The Vicomte Cassandre de Mirandol,"’ 
Hanaud replied. 

Mr. Ricardoagreed irritably, and the two 
men went out from the Chateau Suvlac. 

Moreau and Elias Thomson were al- 
ready seated in Hanaud's police car, and at 
a nod from Hanaud, Moreau started. 


~ E SHALL follow 
Hanaud. Then 
with me, my friend.” 

**I do not like to be snubbed.”’ 

‘Ah, a thousand regrets! Yes, Hanaud 
he, the great one, is on his knees,’ and 
he turned and bowed with his hand upon 
his heart. “‘But consider! See in what a 
difficulty Iam! You come running all hot 
with information into the hall, and Jules 
Amadeée is on your heels with your luggage. 
If I let you speak, once we are gone, Jules 
Amadée—he runs, too. But to his mistress! 
And that poor girl, with enough distress al- 
ready upon her young shoulders, believes 
without reason that we suspect her of com- 
plicity in this crime. Without reason 
yes!"’ he asserted stoutly. ‘For she tells 
us frankly that she drove here and there 
among her neighbors. What more likely 
than that she should meet Monsieur Tidon, 
the Examining Magistrate, upon his in- 
quiries? And if she meet him, what more 
likely than that he should say: ‘That Mr. 
Ricardo did not sleep well last night in the 
Chiteau Suvlac!’ Ah, the snubbing—I 
had to do him.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo stared at his companion in 
stupefaction. 

““You knew then what I wanted to tell 
you!’ 

“But of course I knew. It is.my business. 
You wanted to say to me at the top of your 
voice: “To only two people have I said 
that I slept ill last night—Hanaud and the 


them,”’ said 
‘““Youare annoyed 


Magistrate. Yet Miss Diana—now she 
knows, too!” Wasn't that it?’’ 

“Yes,’’, said Mr. Ricardo greatly 
humbled. 


But even while he spoke a picture rose 
before his eyes, the picture of Robin 
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Webster on the terrace gazing at Diana 
with a murderous fury in his face 

‘But a little moment!"’ he cried 
if I thought that Diana Tasborough made 
a slip, so did Robin Webster! That simple, 
natural explanation—no, it won't do! 
Yes, they met the Examining Magistrate! 
Yes, he told them—probably all that I 
told him in the Prefecture of Villeblanche 
He is a fool, that Magistrate. But it was 
agreed that she should know nothing of 
what I had told him when we met after- 
ward 

“Agreed between 
asked sharply 

“Between Robin Webster and Diana 
Tasborough. And she forgot the agree- 
ment and she made her slip, which we shall 
do well not to forget.”’ 


whom?” 


R. RICARDO leaned back 

pleasant sensation that he had 
turned the tables upon his complacent 
friend. Hanaud was impressed by all this 
reasoning. He pursed his lips and shook 
his head. 


“I cannot agree that Monsieur Tidon is 


a fool,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘As for 
Webster, that is another matter. Perhaps 
I give you him, eh? Perhaps he is?’’—and 


he dropped into English with his usual 


success—**warm material.’ 
“Hot stuff,"’ Mr. Ricardo promptly 
amended. He preferred that if vulgar 


idioms were going to be used, they should | 
be used correctly. He had hardly made} 
his amendment when the car came abruptly | 
to a stop and a sergeant of police flung open | 
the door. 

Hanaud jumped out, presented his certifi- 
cates of identity and received some obse- 
quious apologies. But he would not listen 
to them. 

“The strictest guard is necessary. 
you to treat everyone just so.” 

The car had been stopped at a pair of 
handsome iron gates beyond which a 
broad carriage drive curved out of sight. 

‘To whose house does that lead?’’ 
Hanaud asked. 

““Monsieur de Mirandol’s,”’ 
the sergeant. 

Hanaud was puzzled. He looked back- 
ward along the road. The Chateau Suvlac 
was a good half-mile from where he stood, 
while the slated turrets of the Vicomte's 
house could be seen behind a clump of 
trees not a hundred and fifty yards from the 
iron gates. 

*‘T understood,"’ he said, ‘‘that Monsieur 
de Mirandol’s house was a long, low white 
house on the top of a hill opposite to the 
Chateau Suvlac.”’ 

“Certainly the Magistrate told us so,”’ 
Mr. Ricardo agreed. He had descended | 
from the car and stood at the edge of the 
road with Hanaud. 

‘*That is the old summer-house of Miran- 
dol,’ the sergeant explained. It could be 
reached from the Chateau here or by a road 
through the open country in front of the 
house of Suvlac. The Vicomte used it for 
his dwelling. It was quiet, and he had his 
great library of books housed in it. The 
big Chateau was now a guest-house and 
offices. 

“I suppose that the young chatelaine of | 
Suvlac paid a visit here this afternoon, 
eh?”’ Hanaud asked. 

**Yes, Monsicur.”’ 

Hanaud smiled at Mr 

**So, at last, we 


I beg 


answered 


Ricardo 
have the real reason why 
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Monsieur de Mirandol did not call with his 
condolences He had tendered them al 
ready in his own house."’ He looked at 
his watcl We will imitate the young 
chatelaine of Suvlac Come!’ 


left the car under the ser 
gates and 


The two m 
geant’s charg opened the 
passed up the drive to the house The 
lly adjoined the main building 
so that in the yard and in front of the 
porch there was a continual passing to and 


Hanaud spoke to a man w ho 


chats actuall 


fro of people 
was giving orders 

Monsieur le Vicomte?”’ 

The man pointed to a continuation of 
the carriage road and went on with his 
work 

The road ran slanting upward through a 
thicket of small trees, narrowed and came 
to an end in front of a small white gate 
Beyond the gate a foot-path wound 
through shrubberies, and suddenly Hanaud 
and Ricardo found themselves upon an 
open plot of pasture rather than kept grass, 
and the long unbroken front of the two- 
storied house glistened in front of them 
A single stone flag was laid before the 
door. All was as plain as could be in the 
architecture of the house and completely 
satisfying to the mind and eye 

Hanaud rang the bell, and the loud 
jangle gave the suggestion of an empty 
house. But in a little while the door was 
opened and a man servant stood upon the 
threshold. He was fat and bald and rather 
sly in appearance, and his years of service 
had clothed him with a superficial resem- 
blance to his master. Mr. Ricardo won- 
dered whether his hands were wet and was 
thankful that he could go on wondering. 

**Monsieur le Vicomte?’’ Hanaud asked. 

“He is along that path, painting the 
gaze,’ said the man 

‘‘We will find him.” 


HE path which the servant designated 

skirted the rough grassplot and dis- 
appeared among bushes of rhododendrons 
on the side opposite to that by which they 
had come. It formed the second perpen- 
dicular of a triangle of which the base 
would be a line drawn between the two 
paths across the grass at the points where 
they emerged from the shrubs 

Hanaud and Mr. Ricardo made their way 
along this second path and after a turn or 
two came in sight of the Vicomte with his 
coat off, a paint-pot in one hand, a big 
brush 1n the other, stooping by a narrow 
wooden gate which led out to a road. He 
saw his visitors as soon as they saw him 
and rose erect 

‘‘Monsieur Ricardo,’" he said with a 
smile Alas! I cannot shake you by the 
hand. Iam one big smudge of paint.” 

It was green paint He had laid it 
thickly on his gate, fairly thickly on his 
clothes and hands and not a little on his 
face 

Your companion, Monsieur Ricardo, 
I have not the honor to know But my 
unhappy young friend of Suvlac brought 
me her bac news this afternoon, and I can 
guess who ne is. Monsieur Hanaud?”’ 
Hanaud bowed 
Atvo Monsieur le Vicomtce.”’ 
An obscure and terrible affair, Mon 


If scrvicc, 
sicur Hanaud. It is very fortunate for this 
neighborhood that you chanced to be in 


But | am at Bordeaux, Monsieur le Vi- 


comte, on another matter. I return to that 


city now. Here, I tell you frankly, I have 
not got very far.”’ 

You will pardon me if I continue my 
work,’’ said the Vicomte, and he stooped 
again to his painting 

‘Monsieur le Vicomte, you set a fine 
example,’ Hanaud said politely 

The Vicomte was holding the gate 
open by the latch with his left hand en- 
cased in a thick gardener’s glove, while he 
painted with his right 

Hanaud slipped past him to the road 
outside. He was now looking straight 
across the hollow to the rose-pink Chateau 
of Suvlac 

It is a convenient road,"’ Hanaud be- 
gan, making polite conversation and 
stretching out his arm toward the Chateau 
Suvlac 

He had released his hold upon the mask 
beneath his coat. It slipped. The hand- 
kerchief in which it was wrapped came 
into view, and, although Mr. Ricardo 
coughed and shuffled his feet and clicked 
his fingers before he could attract Hanaud's 
attention, it fell to the ground. Worse 
still, the handkerchief opened. The mask 
with its red head, its livid countenance and 
purple lips lay full in view for all the world 
to see. 

For a moment Hanaud stood aghast. 
Then he swooped upon the secret thing, 
covered it up, we it at his breast and 
buttoned his coat over it. 

As for the Vicomte Cassandre de Miran- 
dol, he pretended to have noticed nothing. 
He continued to paint his gate, working 
lustily. 

“I am proud of my work,”’ he said to 
Mr. Ricardo, who was standing behind 
and over him. 

He laughed as a big blob of the thick oil- 
paint splashed on his bald head. Another 
drop or two flew wide to Mr. Ricardo’s 
neat gray suit—and with a start Mr. Ricar- 
do understood why. Inexpert no doubt the 
Vicomte was, but his ene trembling. 
The latch rattled under his left hand, thie 
paint brush flickered in his right. He 
could talk steadily—yes, he could control 
his voice—and he did talk to hide from his 
visitors that he could not control his 
hands 

De Mirandol plunged his paint-brush into 
the pot, stood up and with a grimace of 
pain, stretched his back. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!" he said, laughing at 
his discomfort. “This was, after all, work 
for younger men. I shall be in bed with 
the lumbago for a week.”’ 

‘‘A hot bath at once, Monsieur le Vi- 
comte, and you will write a learned paper 
full of new ideas before bedtime,"’ said 
Hanaud with a smile. “We shall not de- 
lay you.”’ 

The Vicomte made his apologies. He 
would have liked to tender to the famous 
Hanaud some of the hospitality for which 
the district was renowned 
his plight. He stripped oif the thick 
leather glove from his left hand and ex 
tended it with a laugh 

‘This is all of me which is not coated 
with paint. As for the other’’—and he 
looked ruefully at his right hand stained 
and bespattered to the wrist—‘‘will all the 
essences of all the chemists in Bordeaux 
ever get it clean?”’ 

They left him standing there and, re- 
turning by the way they had come, got 
again into Ricardo’s car 

As the car stopped with a jerk opposite 
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But they saw. 


a stately building in a tiny street Mr. 
Ricardo said, grasping the speaking-tube 
in his hand, “In Bordeaux? Impossible!"’ 

‘In Bordeaux, no!’ Hanaud answered 
imperturbably. ‘‘But at the post-office of 
Pauillac. Let us go in!” 


HEY descended from the car and en- 

tered the great hall. Hanaud presented 
a card at a guschet and was ushered with his 
companion into a private room. A little 
consequential bearded man came in and 
offered his services 

“I shall be obliged, Postmaster, if you 
will tell me whether early in this week a 
Mademoiselle Joyce Whipple received a 
registered package from England.’ 

The Postmaster brought out a long book 
and ran his finger down the entries on one 
of its yellow sheets. 

“Yes. On Tuesday morning.” 

‘She received it in person?” 

The Postmaster went out, made an en- 
quiry and returned. 

“‘No, Monsieur Hanaud. The little 
parcel was delivered to her at the Chateau 
Suvlac.”” 

‘She signed for it, of course?” 

“Of course."’ 

*‘May I see the signature?’’ Hanaud 
asked. 

When the receipt book was brought he 
laid it before Mr. Ricardo. 

‘That is her signature?”’ 

“Yes.” 

He looked up again at the Postmaster. 

“Can you tell me its weight?”’ 

The Postmaster once more consulted his 
book. 

“Two hectograms.”’ 

“But I waste time,”’ he said abruptly. 
“I will send a telegram.”’ 

The Postmaster put a form in front of 
him, and Hanaud took from his pocket 
the letter from Sir Henry Brewer of the 
Laboratory at Leeds and wrote the name 
and address in the body of a long telegram. 

‘I shall send it to your Scotland Yard,"’ 
he said. 

He shook hands with the Postmaster. 
‘This time it is really to Bordeaux,”’ and 
he said no more until the car stopped at 
Mr. Ricardo’s hotel in the Cours de |'In- 
tendance. 


R. RICARDO tried to push the crime 

of Suvlac altogether ae his mind. 
Thus he would come fresh to its perplex- 
ities when once more his assistance was 
needed. 

He began his day to himself, accordingly, 
with a stroll through the Botanical Gar- 
dens and without any intention came to 
the ornamental water where Le Petit 
Mousse with its hand-driven paddle-wheels 
was moored, awaiting the holiday folk on 
Sunday afternoon. 

At once he remembered the gabere and its 
patron and his sly hints that the sloop 
would very soon belong to him without 
the necessity of paying for it. 

He stood stock-still, suddenly realizing 
that he had told Hanaud nothing about 
that conversation 

Mr. Ricardo turned abruptly away. 
This was certainly not putting the affair 
out of his thoughts. He walked out of the 
gardens and, setting off any whither at a 
good round pace, found himself in a fine 
square opposite to a magnificent old house, 
set back in a courtyard behind a long 
wall, such as nobles once inhabited and 
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municipal officers frequently use now. 
“And what building is that, if you 
please?’ he asked of a passer-by 

‘That is the Archbishop’ s Palace,"’ the 
man returned ‘It is of the Sixteenth 
Century and has some fine pictures and 
carving which strangers are welcome to 
visit.”” 

This was the very place for Ricardo this 
morning. He would shake off the ob- 
session of the Suvlac mystery. 

He was approaching the great door in 
the long wall when to his amazement 
Hanaud came out from the courtyard. 

Once more Mr. Ricardo was brought to 
a stop. What in the world was Hanaud 
doing in the Archiepiscopal Palace? Ask- 
ing for a special Sounlioten upon his 
work? Common sense and propriety alike 
rejected this explanation 

Anyway, it was obvious that he was not 
to rid himself of the crime at the Chateau 
Suvlac. So he turned upon his heel and 
marched back to his hotel. 

By five o'clock in the afternoon, after 
reading all that the newspapers 
through the mouths of their special crimi- 
nologists had to say and exhausting the 
faculties of his mind in deductions, a 
priori reasonings, comparisons and flights 
of fancy, he came to a conclusion. 

In all other affairs of the kind that he 
had ever heard of there were innocent 
people. 

“Everyone at the Chateau Suvlac is 
tainted,’ he cried aloud with a despairing 
sweep of his arm, and at that moment 
Hanaud opened the door and walked into 
the room with that default in ceremony 
which Mr. Ricardo so gravely deplored. 

“One knocks upon a door,” he said, the 
tips of his fingers playing with a match- 
box. ‘One asks permission to enter a 
room—" 

““And one presents a gentleman of the 
highest importance, "’ Hanaud said serenely. 


SMALLISH, wiry man in the fifties 
A with a clean-shaven, rather narrow 
face and a pair of eyes of an extraordinarily 
piercing blue entered the room. He was 
dressed in a dark suit of tweed with a 
double-breasted jacket, and from the dust 
and disorder of his dress and a grimy look 
he had it was clear that he had only this 
minute come to the end of a long journey. 

He came in reluctantly and regarded Mr. 
Ricardo with no particular favor. Hanaud 
closed the door, and Ricardo invited his 
unknown guest to an armchair. But the 
man shook his head: 

“T'll sit there,’’ he said in a hard, grat- 
ing voice and pointed to a chair at the 
table. He laid down his hat 

“This is Monsieur Dennis Blackett,’ 
said Hanaud. ‘‘Some mention of the tragic 
death of Madame Devenish appeared yes- 
terday in a late edition of one of the evening 
papers in London. Monsieur Blackett 
started by aeroplane last night." 

“I went at once to the Prefecture from 
the aerodrome,” Dennis Blackett con 
tinued, “‘and found there this gentleman 
who is in charge of the case. I speak very 
little French and I understand from Mr 
Hanaud that, though his knowledge of 
English is much wider than his country 
men usually possess, there might be an 
idiom or two used with which he was 
not familiar 

Dennis Blackett stopped and looked 
about the room to discover the reason for 
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the stupefaction which overspread Ricar- | 
do's face. 

Mr. Ricardo, indeed, nearly fell off his 
chair, so overwhelmed was he by such an 
amazing confession on the part of his 
friend. 

‘‘He mentioned that you were his friend, 
and since I don't wish what I have to say 
to go further than is necessary, I was grate- 
ful to accept his suggestion that you should 
act as interpreter.” 

He took the chair at the table to which 
he had pointed. 

““You have heard, I understand, what 
Miss Tasborough knew of the estrange- 
ment between my daughter and myself. 
But neither she nor anybody else in the 
world, except my daughter and myself, 
knew the whole truth. I was never and 
am not now concerned to defend myself 
against any charge of harshness, and she 
for her own sake would be certain to keep 
her mouth shut. I am breaking this long 
silence because I want her murderer 
brought to justice and execution’’—though 
there was no break in the flow of his 
grating voice, a faint tinge of color crept 
into his white face and his lips tightened 
‘“‘and what I have to tell you, for all I 
know, may help. | 


ROM the day of my daughter's | M 

birth'’—and it was noticeable that 
never once would he pronounce her name— 
“I began to collect pearls, so that she 
might have a string of them worth having 
upon her twenty-first birthday. I took a 
great deal of trouble in their selection. I 
bought four or five a year, and when that 
birthday party assembled in Morven on the 
Sound of Mull I had in the house a very 
valuable string for her, consisting of a 
hundred and twenty large pearls, carefully | 
graduated in size and of a purity and a| 
luster which could hardly be equaled 
even among the treasures of the great 
reigning Houses. I had made no secret of 
my intention so far as my daughter was 
concerned. She knew of it. She bas that 
I meant to give it to her on the morning of 
her birthday. But the night before’’—he 
moistened his lips with the tip of his 
tongue— ‘she Bao it. When she and her 
lover sailed down the Sound and across 
Loch Linnhe to Oban she took that neck- 
lace with her. 

“I said nothing aloud,”’ he resumed. 
“But I whispered in private to the dealers 
in Hatton Garden and the jewelers. 
Pearls of value are known. A good pearl 
can no more get away from its history and 
color and weight than one of Monsieur 
Hanaud’s clients can get away from his 
finger-prints and his previous convictions 
I was pretty sure that this string would 
sooner or later, and sooner rather than 
later, come into the market, and I didn’t 
want anyone—else—ever to wear it. It 
was twenty-one years of my life. But 
don't misunderstand me, please!’’ and he 
lifted his eyes from his hands to the faces 
of the two men who were listening. 

‘No, I was not moved by any senti- 


ment," Dennis Blackett explained. “To 
me the necklace was the proof of a gigantic 
folly. And it existed—out there in the 


world. I was uncomfortable. I wanted it 
back. I wanted it sunk at the bottom of 
the Sound of Mull 

“Well, three weeks ago the necklace 
was offered to an important jeweler in this 
town. It was offered at a price far below 
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its value. For some reason, perhaps be 
1use it was offered at so low a price, the 
jeweler hesitated. But ten days ago it was 
offered to him again He knew exactly 
what it was. He knew that he could make 
his profit on tt And this time he bought 
it. Two days later I learned that it was in 
his possession [ telegraphed to him to 
keep it until the end of the month when I 
should be free to come out in person, assure 
myself that it was in very truth my com- 


promising letter and take it back with me 
But this and for the fraction of a second 
the man of tron did flinch this brutal 
murder suggests to me that perhaps before 
the sale there was a theft If so, the 
jeweler might help you 

The name of that jeweler, Monsicut 
Hanaud asked 

Domeniqu Pouchette, A llées le 
Tourny 

I shall send for hin uf | for the ck 
lac it once, said Hanaud 

ENNIS BLACKETT got up from his 

chair I have been traveling with 
out intermission for nearly twenty-four 
hour he said I should like a bath 
ind a meal and a chang f clothes It 
1 now siX o'cl ck If che jeweler can 
ome at seven, I shall be better prepared 


to meet him 

Hanaud was clearly in a fret, and Dennis 
Blackett pressed his point with a smile 

I am really at the end of my resources, 
Mr. Hanaud 
very necessary 


Indeed, now that his story had been 


The entr'acte of an hour ts 


spoken, exhaustion had got the upper hand 
He moved with a faltering step 


Hanaud sprang forward and 


with him 
to the door 
rat r che bell 

Monsieur’s suitcase has been taken 
to his room?’’ he asked of the waiter 
Yes? ind he turned to Dennis Blackett 
In an hour's time, then, and meanwhile 
| beg you to assure yourself of my grati 


tude and respect 
That's all right,’’ said Blackett, and 
he reeled rather than walked out of che 


room 
Domenique P yuuchert« 1 big, formal 
man with a square brown beard, dressed 
in a yid-fashtoned frock coat of broad 
loth. bowed from the doorway, relieved 
Moreau of a small black brief bag and 


placed it upon the table 
} 1 from Hanaud, 


Mo au thet it a nod 
went out of the room and closed the door 
Don ique Pouchette took a small key 
Tt 1 silk kimonos rid Mary All 
lo 
H red is tho th lear 
H t asked A S 
k ) 1" was 
\ i i | , 
\ ' t ich mat 
tH Benny had said 
bv +t 
+} 
B } 


from his waistcoat pocket, unlocked the 
bag and lifted out of it a jewel case. He 
looked in turn at Hanaud, at Ricardo, at 
Dennis Blackett, and then without any 
hesitation offered the case to the last of the 
three 

The case was worn, the leather here and 
there broken, and for a moment or two 
Blackett turned it over in his hands, 
shrinking from opening it He unfas- 
tened the catch with an abrupt and violent 
movement and, taking out the necklace, 
let the smooth, softly gleaming beads slip 
between his fingers. He was smiling now 
rather bitterly They were the twenty- 
one years of his life. Each bead celebrated 
some shrewd stroke of business brought to 
its culmination after much labor, and all 
for the sake of the idolized daughter 

Yes, this is the string. Here is the 
diamond clasp with her initial ‘E’."’ 
And he dropped it on the table and looked 
at it as though it were an iridescent adder 
with a forked tongue ready to strike 

So!"’ said Hanaud. “‘We are sure of this 
first condition. The necklace belonged to 
Madame Devenish. Now for you, Mon 
sicur Pouchette You hesitated to buy 
it even at a price far below its value. Why?” 

It was offered to me,"’ the dealer re- 
turned carefully, ‘‘by someone about whom 
[ was not quite satisfied.”’ 

4 man or a woman?” 

A woman 

\ young woman?” 

No.’ 

The answer, reluctantly given, was a 
surprise to all sitting around that table, 
but especially to Mr. Ricardo. He had 
been working out in his mind the dates 
which Blackett had given. The day on 
which he had seen Evelyn Devenish in the 
Cave of the Mummies fitted in with them 
very well 

An old woman then!’ cried Hanaud 
with a touch of exasperation in his voice 
“Vou will be good enough to tell me all 
that you know about this woman."’ 

“Know?” Pouchette seemed to be pick 
ing up the word delicately. “‘I really 
know nothing.”’ 

All that you suspect then.”’ 

Suspicions may land a man in the most 
unpleasant position. I invite you to excuse 
me 

And I invite you not to waste my 
time,’ Hanaud suddenly bellowed across 
the cable What? Here is a crime com 
mitted, and we are to be held up by the 


scruples of a jeweler! 
TlSSc 
Lucky Money 
Continued from page 13 


million-dollar smile Then he drawled 
Sorry, Miss—but I haven't a thing to 


A gnes, for a moment spellbound, watched 
the smile come and go and then bit her lip, 
loring hotly , 

Benny said—Charlie Krebs said 
SI whirled upon Krebs, who had fol 


lowed them. But he did not even see her 


He was staring with all his might ar the 
tranger and was again scratching his head 

und puckering a bewildered face 
that grin somewheres—on 

sam na 
r alone seemed unaware that 
1 f u them. Perhaps he 
l 


‘A crime?"’ Pouchette exclaimed quite 
taken aback. 

‘Well? You have read of it in your 
morning's paper. You heard me speak the 
name of the owner of this necklace a min- 
ute ago—Madame Devenish 

‘Monsieur must pardon me—I did not 
connect the name with the crime of Suv- 
lac,"’ stammered Pouchette the jeweler. 

“Ah! Ah! Ah! Will you, too, try 
to play the fox with me?” 

No doubt Pouchette might have de 
clined to answer to anyone but a judge, and 
Hanaud's blusterings suggested certainly 
to one listener in that room that he was 
aware of the doubtful ground on which he 
stood. But Domenique Pouchette, since 
now he must be brought into the affair, 
was shrewd enough to realize that his 
inconvenience would be the less, the more 
whole-heartedly he was on the side of the 
police 

“Te was the widow Chicholle who 
brought the necklace to me.”’ 

‘The widow Chicholle,’’ Hanaud re- 
peated slowly, like a man searching among 
his memories. He shook his head. ‘‘She 
is unknown to me.”’ 

“Tt is true that she has never, so far as 
I know, taken her seat on the bench of the 
accused,"” Pouchette continued But 
it does not follow that she has therefore 
a good name And I tell you frankly, 
Monsicur Hanaud, that the name of the 
widow Chicholle is scabrous. She is of 
the bad quarters of this town. You will 
hear of her only very deep down in the 
underworld.”’ 

“Yet you know of her, Monsieur 
Pouchette.”’ 

‘lL shall explain that to you,"’ Pou- 
chette returned, eagerly stretching out his 
arms toward Hanaud so that the sleeves 
of his coat shrank back and the cuffs of his 
shirt shot out. 

“There is no difficulty. A little mo- 
ment! Once or twice she has come to me 
and always very privately and always 
with something of value to sell. I knew 
nothing about her. I said after examining 
her wares: ‘I do not know whether I can 
dispose of this. Take it away and come 
back to me in three days’ time.’”’ 


| HERE is Joyce Whipple all this time? 

Is she alive or dead? ind what has the 
Widow Chicholle to do with it all—and the 
ypal bracelet? Startling clues and new mys- 
tertes spring up at every turn in the next 
instalment in September New McCrure's 


was used to being alone in the quiet places 
f the world 

And so ina little while the sisters trailed 
off and left him, chattering like magpies 
Half-way across the field Jennie turned to 
signal with her parasol and scream back 
the invitation 

You can come to dinner at the house if 
you get hungry. We chuck it on the table 
at two on Sundays 


HE stranger went about establishing 
his temporary encampment and Charlie 
Krebs, squatting on his heels and whittling, 
watched him with an interest which 
mounted to fresh heights. The horses 
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having had water and grain, were tcthered 
in the shade of a big cottonwood. Then 
they were curried and brushed until they 
shone like polished metal. 

Last to come under currycomb and brush 
was the saddle-horse. The stranger went 
over every inch of the really superb animal, 
and one with half an eye could see that here 
was a task not of duty alone but of love. 

Krebs, being ignored, drew nearer. 
Where had he seen that horse? And where 
had he seen the man? 

The stranger, having completed the 
grooming and tied the saddle-horse among 
the cottonwoods, returned to his wagon 
and set his hand to some sort of lever near 
the brake. Two poles, one at each end of 
the house, until now held upright, came 
slowly down until they extended horizon- 
tally from their hinged bases. They 
brought down with them from its place on 
the roof a panel of interwoven wire framed 
in light bamboo rods. And in a few sec- 
onds Charlie Krebs saw a little chicken 
wire enclosure come into being alongside 
the wagon. He saw, further, how a long 
plank just under the flower-boxes opened 
outward to become a shelf; how out upon 
it, from boxes until now hidden, stepped a 
dozen feather-ruffling white Leghorn hens; 
how they went down into their little pen 
and started scratching; and, finally, how 
an amazingly diminutive bantam rooster, 
surely not six inches from spurred heel to 
cocky crest, stepped forth upon the shelf 
and flapped his wings and emitted his shrill, 
cracked but inordinately important crow 

The stranger tossed his flock some hand 
fuls of grain and went to the rear of his 
house. A pair of steps tumbled down at a 
touch; he mounted them, stooped for the 
little doorway and went in. Krebs, hurry- 
ing to look after him, saw the door close. 

““Cripes!"’ he ejaculated. And after a 
while, pausing uncertainly now and then 
and now and then stopping to turn back 
and pull at his eyelids, he went back to the 
“Cripes!"’ 


T WAS late in the afternoon before 
Benny reported signs of any further 
purposeful activity out under the cotton 
woods. The stranger was getting a saddle 
out from under the canvas of one of the 
little carts. Saddle and bridle—gee, the 
bridle must be all silver! Saddle, too; it 
hurt your eyes in spots to look at it. Say, 
he was getting another saddle and bridle. 
He was saddling the big black horse. An- 
other horse, too; a long-bodied bay that 
had worked in the lead. He left this one, 
though, tied to a wagon-wheel. And here 
he came now, riding the black— 

Gee, he was all dolled upfor fair! Showy 
black chaps, clean white shirt that looked 
more and more silken as he came closer, a 
handkerchief as red as fire around his neck. 
Look how his spurs flashed! They hurt 
your cyes, too 

He would pass near the house; perhaps 
he was coming to make a belated call. 
The four girls were on the porch; Benny 
was with them; Krebs was in the yard. 

Benny pointed out much. The one 
thing which he ignored was the one thing 
his sisters noted first. The stranger had 
shaved. He came close enough for them to 
see details; he was going to pause a mo- 
ment at least. 

“*You ladies are most kind to let me 
pitch camp here for a spell,’ he said. 
‘I'm grateful to you. It’s best to tell you 
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house. 


I'm leaving my friend out there alone. 
He'd better be left that way today. I 
wouldn't go near him if I happened to be 
in any of your places.”’ 

He had lifted his hat; he bowed now, re- 
placed it and galloped off. 

And here came Charlie Krebs, 
and mouthing excitedly. 

“I got him now! Told you I knowed 
that horse. I remember the horse and I 
remember the man and I remember the 
saddle! Silver everywhere, fine hand 
carved leather. It was at Pendleton two 
years ago. He got the saddle’as the big 
prize and must have bought the horse. 
‘Black Dynamite’ they called the horse 
And that feller rode him. Only man that 
ever did. Cripes!"’ 

He stared wonderingly, then admiringly, 
after the departing figure 

““Rapidan!"’ 


voice Rapidan 


running 


that’s who! 


N& IONAL was an ugly little spot 
festering upon the international 
boundary. A score of deep, cool wells 
gave it pure water; pure air, sun-drenched, 
bathed it in the hot days and, starlit, 
through the cool, fresh nights 

The sun was setting when the stranger 
came to the little, low hills half-circling 
Nacional on the north. 

He came jingling into Nacional in the 
soft afterglow. Spur chains and bridle 
chains clanked musically. He rode among 
squat, ugly adobe houses that seemed to 


He said in an awestruck | 


have grown up from the soil like toad-| 


stools, passed a big sway-backed barn and 
feed yard, cantered through a swiftly in- 
creasing number of barking dogs and dis- 
mounted, at a frame building which an 
nounced itself with a rough-and-ready sign 
as store and post-office. Reins in hand, he 
stepped to their length and so in at the 
open door. To the postmaster, a thin wisp 
of a straw-colored man, he said: 

‘*A while back I wrote a letter addressed 
to Mr. Barfoot or any other lawyer—"’ 

‘Any but one!’ said the postmaster in a 
thin, rather eager voice. ‘‘Care of the 
postmaster; that’s me. I remember."’ 

‘Do you remember if it got to Mr. Bar- 
foot?”’ 


; It did a 

‘Thanks Happen to know if he’s 
about? And where?”’ 

‘Eatin’ supper, most likely, about now 


At the Stag restaurant across the line.”’ 
‘Thanks.”’ 
He was going when the postmaster with 
a dry cackle observed: 
“There was somethin’ 
dressin’ a letter like that 
laugh, only half-seein’ the joke."’ 
laughed, too. “‘Any lawyer but 


funny about ad- 
It made me 
Barfoot 
Alford 


Jennings 


From without came the soft jingle of 
spurs and bridle chains. The tall man on 
the black horse was gone, not toward the 
Mexican clutter of adobes across the inter- 
national line but back up the road. The 
postmaster watched and saw him turn into 
the feed yard. And ten minutes later saw 
him returning on foot 

“If Barfoot ain't at the Stag lunch coun- 
ter or in the bar or in the card-room in 
back,"’ called the postmaster, ‘you might 
round him up in his room, up-stairs over 
the Poco Mas saloon.”’ 

He had a nod, a quiet, ‘“Thanks,"’ and 
the passing on of long, leisurely steps for 
answer. 
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The man, pausing for scarcely | 
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more than an exchange of appraising 
glances with the customs official, walked 
on, stepped across the magic line which 
makes alicns of all who cross it and was in 
old Me xicO 


At the Stag lunch counter, where several 


men lounged overt coffe and high spiced 
dishes, he asked in Spanish for Barfoot and 
was directed to the bar, a few feet farther 
along in the barn-like room. The dis 


penser of alcohol in its many inferior 
forms. a small Mexican with large eves 
ind mustaches, looked him over languidly, 
shrugged and indicated listlessly that Bar 
foot, though he had been here a moment 
igo, had vanished A glance into the card 
room satisfied the stranger that the man he 
sought was not ther 


} 


The stranger withdrew and tl 


; sought « 
It was noisier and gayer 


here, but he did not look inside \ lamp 


Poco Mas saloon 


burned in a room abov and an exposed 

stairway toward the rear led directly to the 

upper story He climbed the steep steps 

und knocked at the door to which they led 
Who's thet called a von 


APIDAN had a theory about voices 
that you cam ipon your man mor 
tly throug is utterance and the very 





fitth hrough his facial expres 
nat IK profou {ly kc Pp; onc felt 
that it came not from the throat alone but 
i lo ighty chest; it wa 
lik I t it! te ofa pi 
u Wh h t cam 
t ira | i 
Mo likely member my 
I six W cks 
I'd his 1) \ 
* h el , 
Rapid 
i } a | 
’ A 5 Bil 
Jar 
\ t brisk 
| 
Rapida I c ta lat 
| fac | 
{ CK 
I ! i rt ] } fill 
( ) 
! | ri 1 mat S 
to \ } ’ | hin 
j j od 
\ ll do t 
B 1 hi noment 
} . Tl 
hicl 
"| ij ¢} < { WW 
it contained 
[ 1 pe 
I B . rancl tid Barfoot 
I fred icres. North ot 
th Hac la plac All | rock 
Hn plac 
H 1 cl h the bri ot { 
li i his targ s to Rapida Ss face 
Signed, J]. R. P. W. J]. D. Rapidan 
Rapida xidded. Barfoot mused a mo 
ment, then tossed the paper back into the 
ira 
Ly oked p the titl he said 
Ey swap, yout plac in Calitornia fot 
is, you assum! iny cumbrances. O 
mbranc mly, as you were correctly 


informed; a six-hundred-dollar mortgage 
held by Alarcon of Spanish Hacienda 
Mortgage, however, applies only to the 
eighty acres on which the ranch buildings 


are. You remember the old fence back of 


the house?”’ 
I haven't been out there yet,"’ said 
Rapidan 
“You mean you haven't seen the place at 
all? That you bought it without once see- 
ing 10?” 
Swapped for it,”’ 
him 
But without seeing it?’ 
“That's the way I got the California 
place. I swapped for it,’’ said Rapidan 
Took it in that way on a trade for a claim 
I had picked up out in Nevada 
And got the claim the same way, | 
offered Barfoot, who supposed 
nothing of the sort 
Rapidan nodded 
You're pretty much on the trade, I take 
it,"" said Barfoot 
Again Rapidan nodded 
Soon as not take on a cat in a sack, 


Rapidan reminded 


Unt 2 
suppose 


eh? 

Yes. Sometimes you get a real good 
cat that way You got the bill I stuck tn 
the letter?”’ 

I got it His full eves became low 
lidded and grew shrewd Rapidan, you're 
a lucky man! 

Rapidan looked to him for the ex 

I invested your money in a stack of 
chips,’’ said Barfoot Won nine hundred 
dollars on it before I was done Your 


money is lucky money, sir. I'd like more 
You believe in that sort of thing 
asked Rapidan curiously 
Ask a boy six vears old if he believes in 
Santa Claus, and note the look spreading 
ss his fac Such a look did Barfoot 
turn ww on his questioner 
Of course I belt it I know it 


Had you handed him his old hat from 
| il on the wall and asked him what it 


} 
I 
he would have employed absolutely 


tone of matter-of-fact certainty in 
( , That's my hat 
How'd it happen said Barfoot sud 
denly that you wanted any lawyer but 
Alford Jennings? 
I knew no one here personally | 


Iked with Bill Smith, with whom I was 


Barfoot cut in, heavy and 
quick vas an outright low-down rascal 
Never did anything right—outside having 
hav fevet Anything he said ought to go 
ward If he ran a man down, that 

ght to be all right 


Bill Smith, 


And vice versa 


said Rapidan drily Be 
ween sneezes he recommended Alford Jen 
and that’s why I wanted any 


be queerest imaginable look came 
over Barfoot's large face Me,"” he 
cried with mirth, ‘I'm Alford Jennings! 
Your letter said, 

but Alford Jennings It sure puzzled the 
poor little hay-colored postmaster. He 
had to show it to me to get good legal 
idvice, since there isn't any other lawver 
in Nacional! I took a good look at it, felt 
it over, figured out there was money in it 
He should 


hand it to Barfoot, as addressed. 





Barfoot or any lawyer 


ind gave my legal opinion 
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“And Barfoot?’’ asked Rapidan, lifted 
brows slowly coming down 

The man in the chair stuck out his right leg. 

“A bit short, that leg, Mr. Rapidan 
The boys say that was caused by my stand- 
ing long hours at the bar—not the legal 
bar, you understand—tight foot on the 
rail! So Barfoot’s been my name half the 
time for a dozen years or so.”’ 

Rapidan said nothing. 


- Y THE way.’ Barfoot offered, his 

mirth subsiding as suddenly as it had 
come upon him, “‘you know Bill Smith got 
his, don’t you?”’ 

‘*Meaning?”’ 

‘Killed. Murdered and burned up be- 
sides. Wouldn't say, either, that it didn't 
serve him right.” 

Here was news! 
particulars. When? 

“‘Last month. Or on about the sixth 
Hammered over the head with an ax, 
dumped into a shed, the whole thing set on 
fire 

‘‘The sixth? Four days after I did busi- 
ness with him.”’ 

‘On or about the sixth,"’ repeated Bar- 
foot. “‘Not later than the sixth.” 

‘Poor devil. Where'd it happen? On 
the ranch I'd just traded him?"’ 

“On the ranch he'd just traded you! 
Where you're headed now.”’ 

“Burt I lefe him in California; I saw him 
there on the third. He didn’t say any- 
thing about making a trip back here.”’ 

He was that way Didn't tell a soul 
here that he was getting out of this country 
and getting him a ranch in California.” 

‘Find out who killed him?" asked Rapi 
dan casually 

Yes, man named Terril; Jim Terril 
Caught him, put him across in record time, 
found him guilty, sentenced him—and lost 
him! He made a clean get-away. Some 
pal helped him. And he’s gone clean 

Reward out for him, isn't there? 
Thousand dollars?” 

Out after it?”’ asked Barfoot, looking 
irewd again 

Saw the sheriff's notice. Didn't know 
the man was supposed to have killed Bill 
Smith, though.”’ 


Supposed?”’ 


Rapidan demanded 


$ 


From what you've said I judge no one 
saw him do it.” 

There were four men, though, that 
swore to having heard him say he was go- 
ing to killSmith. Just a day or two before 
He didn’t care who knew.”’ 

> ) he confessed?’ 

‘‘No, course not. After it was done he'd 
try to lie out of it. Who wouldn't, come 
cool-blood time? I defended the poor 
sucker, too; hated to take the money at 
that. It was open and shut all along that 
he'd have to swing 

You knew he was guilty, a murderer, 
yet you took his money and tried to save 
him?”’ 

My Gawd!” said Barfoot in mock dis 
may Have I been entertaining a mis- 
sionary?’ 

Rapidan was glancing about the squalid 
room. There were long black festoons of 
cobwebs about the windows, in the dusty 
webs countless dead flies. A door to an 
adjoining room stood open. He could see 
the bed there, an old dingy blue mattress 
showing, the quilt half on the floor. In 
a corner of the room in which they sat 
stood an old rifle, one of obsolete make; a 
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spider had done a pretty piece of weaving 
in the space between trigger and trigger 
guard. Rapidan sat looking at it for a long 
while. 

Rapidan took up the old rifle idly, turn- 
ing it curiously in his hands. A very old 
weapon, certainly, the stock heavily and 
amateurishly carved. 

+ He turned to Barfoot with a smile, the 
smile which illumined his face as though a 
sudden bright light were flooding it. 

“I'll swap you a brand-new modern rifle 
for this,"’ he said. ‘‘Shall I take it along? 
I'll send you the new gun, a Savage, from 
my new ranch as soon as I'm settled there. 
Send it or bring it down myself.” 

“Got a collection of guns?’ 

““T have a few. How about it?”’ 

Barfoot began whistling softly, music- 
ally. Then, “‘Think I'm a crook, don't 
you?” he exclaimed suddenly. 

‘Why should P”’ 

‘Formed the opinion before you ever 
saw me from talking with Bill Smith. 
Haven't changed it since seeing me, either. 
Well, I've got the best of you so far, Mr. 
Rapidan. You only think I'm a crook; 
I know you are one." : 

Rapidan was turning the old rifle over in 
his hands. 

“How about it?’’ he asked once more. 

“Take it along," said Barfoot, “‘on one 
understanding. I'm to pick from among 
your other guns.”’ 

**Want me to bring ‘em all down here?”’ 

““T'll be up at your place—in a few days.” 


Rapidan nodded and went out. 


HE hour was one of quiet. Nacional, 

that drowsed throughout the long hot 
day, had not yet bestirred in its usual 
nocturnal rowdyism. 

Just inside the front doors of the big 
barn a dim lantern with smoky chimney 
appeared less an implement of illumination 
ma a unique machine for making shad- 
ows. In the narrow field of its murky 
emanation the stable-boy Manuel stretched 
at length on the bunk in a combination 
““‘office’’ and harness-room appeared no 
whit more substantially material than the 
grotesque black caricature of him sprawled 
on the wall. Dreaming, awake? Sleeping, 
awake, rather. 

‘For nothing in the world would I dis- 
turb your placid serenity,’’ said Rapidan 
in soft Spanish. ‘“‘Your money is here. 
Being already on my feet, it would be less 
effort for me, without doubt, to go get my 
own horse.”’ 

He went on deeper into the big shadowy 
barn, leaving Manuel clasping the stable 
fee, which he had dropped in the boy's 
hand. There was a narrow back-door 
standing ajar at the rear, and Rapidan 
could see a low, dim star shining through 
it. It was at the manger near the back- 
door that he himself had stabled his horse. 
The animal heard his step and nickered 
softly. 

“All right, Diamond,”’ answered Rapi- 
dan. ‘Right away, old boy.” 

Charlie Krebs had made no mistake. 
Black Dynamite a devil-horse had been 
until Rapidan rode him and mastered him 
and, in the lull after the storm, made a 
friend of him. Rapidan, meditating that 
dynamite was of no earthly use save as an 
explosive and being determined that the 
horse's explosive moments were to become 
fewer and farther between, renamed him 
“Black Diamond"’ suggested itself, of 
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course, and Rapidan, judging that he had | 
really acquired a diamond in the rough and 

one that was due for a good bit of polish- 

ing, sought no further. ‘‘Acquired"’ is the 

word, not “‘bought.’’ There alone was 

Krebs in error. Rapidan had traded a pair 

of pack-mules for Black Dynamite, having 

but recently come by the mules in an 

earlier trade 

He groped his way along to Black 
Diamond's stall, circling about a wagon, 
stumbling over the shafts of a cart. Rap- 
idan saddled swiftly and, taking the 
reins in one hand and carrying the old rifle 
in the other, turned to lead the horse out 
through the low, narrow doorway. 

He made out now, for the first time, 
that close to this door and just within the 
stable another horse stood saddled and 
bridled, its tie-+rope run through a big 
staple in the wall. He wondered idly, al- 
ways interested in horses as individuals, if 
its master had gone off somewhere with no 
thought to his beast’s comfort. A noble- 
looking animal, too, he judged from the 
little detail which the dim light allowed, 
a dark red-bay, perhaps. Two white 


fore-feet. 


UST then, when about to set foot across 

the threshold, he heard hastening steps 
somewhere outside. The steps grew louder, 
coming on almost at a run. 

A sudden flurry of mingied sounds burst 
upon him. The steps came flying on; the 
man was running now in dead earnest 
There were other rushing footsteps, breath- 
less, inarticulate shouts Repliee looked 
out. He saw several forms, hardly more 
than vague, running blurs, for though it 
was less datk out under the stars than here 
in the stable, it was dark enough. One of 
them—he was a small man or looked small 
because in his running he doubled over 
was making straight for the doorway in 
which Rapidan stood. The others seemed 
to spring up all about him; there were 
several of them. Certainly three or four, 
perhaps more— 

A loud, harsh voice began roaring out 
savagely: 

“Nail him! Nab him! Hammer him 
over the head! . Got him!" 

And now here, all of a sudden, were two 
potent factors united to make Rapidan for- 
get for the moment that he had no per- 
sonal concern in all this. For one thing, 
they were at least three or four against 
one; no fairness in that. And then that 
rough voice. Rapidan with his own 
theories, one of which concerned men's 
voices, didn’t like the voice and didn't like 
the man. That decided him. Here was a 
free-for-all fight, and he leaped square into 
the midst of it. 

He saw the fugitive go down, flounder- 
ing and battling furiously, the others pil- 
ing up on top of him. They were so near 
the door that one spring carried Rapidan 
into their midst. He caught one of the 
captors by the shoulder and flung him 
backward so that he crashed to the ground 
a dozen feet from the center of activities 
He caught at a second man; this one came 
to his feet, slipping sideways out of Rapi- 
dan's grasp, and threw up his hand. Rap- 
idan sensed rather than saw the weapon 
and struck out with the old rifle; its barrel 
beat the arm down, sent a revolver flying 
and whipped a howling curse from the 
arm s owner 

Another man sprang up. They were all 
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shouting wildly now; there came quick 


flashes, sharp reports, the sinister whistle 


of bullets. And Rapidan, finding himself 
in the thick of a battle in dead earnest, 


without quite knowing how he came to be 


there, went to work with a will—to be 
done with it and free of it and away; any 
where but here 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw a man 
break free of the others and dart in at the 
stable door 

There went the fellow whose fight he 
had taken up, going clear of the mess with 


out stopping to make any pretty speeches 


Well, perhaps he, too, was of a mind to see 
the sun come up tomorrow! 
Rapidan swung again, swept two men 


backward and out of his way and leaped 
I 


ifter the fugitive He was just in time to 
sce him go up into a saddle like a cat upa 
tree. What saddle? The first at hand with 
a horse under it, of course! 

Like a shot he was off through the big 
barn, headed for the wide front-doors and 


th ypen night beyond, riding Black 
Diamond 
Hi!’* yelled Rapidan. *‘Hold on there!”’ 
But ven while he shouted he knew 
there'd be no heed paid him. There re 
mained the other horse, the one this fellow 
had lefe her » conveniently With a 


juick, hard yank Rapidan jerked the rope 
fr from the staple As a man leaped 
toward him, shooting as he came, Rapidan 
vu » the horse's back and, stooping 
low, sped after the racing Black Diamond 


pes unimal which Rapidan had found 
it hand in his moment of need was a 
valiant fellow, strong and swift and gal 
int-hearted. He settled down to work 


ith a fine, ambitious frenzy But as they 
swept along over the sandy track it be 
can icarer at very bound that the lay 
wh he could overtake Black Diamond 

wuld be the same day when a horned toad 
Ta i Ww i toa { runner 

So once again R ipidan shouted 

Hold o Change horses! 

The hills hereabouts were scarcely more 
than gentle billows of earth, yer down in 
the hollows horse and rider disappeared 

rly, only to pop up upon another 
‘ t The distance between Black Dia 
mond and the red - bay was steadily 
wid 

Rapidan wondered if Black Diamond 
had vet realized chat it was not his own 
master who bestrode him He was not a 
horse for every man to ride! And then, 

st as he was about to call again, he had 
his inspiration He shouted at th top of 
his lungs, but not to the fleeing rider It 
was to the horse itself that he sent our his 
ing r YOK 

Diamond Play, boy! Play! 

Red hort, Diamond! Red hot 

Black Diamond had been confused 
Back there at the stable he had been saddled 
ind petted by his master. His master had 
left him a moment, and he had waited by 
the door, knowing that presently they 
would be on their way He had heard 

ls co make num stir uneasily, flinging 


cocking his ears and tid 


up his head and 





ti Then when h exp cted his master 

i man had con vi toward him, had 
u himself into the sad ind reined 
im about. He had needed oO prompting 
but was off at at And still his 
ynfusio I = The sounds of shots, 
i lI powder excited him Then he 


lost his head and—he simply ran away. 

Then pursuing hoofs rang out behind 
him. Any horse will run harder when an- 
other horse would haul him in. He, like 
the two men, felt the hot urge to be any- 
where but here He heard Rapidan’s 
voice, somewhere far behind. His con- 
fusion was but confounded, and he ran but 
the faster 

And now of a sudden came that same 
voice shouting 

‘Play, boy! Play 
mond. Red hot! 

When Rapidan and Black Diamond 
played together there was a game worthy 
any man's watching. At such times was 
the horse permitted to remember that there 
had been a time when his name was Black 
Dynamite. The command to play was the 
application of the match to the powder- 
barrel. And ‘‘red hot’’ simply meant that 
Black Diamond, become again Black 
Dynamite, was expected to do his worst 
Explosion was invited 

From a headlong run, with forelegs 
shot out in front of him, he slid through 
the loose soil to a dead stop. And from 
that momentary stop, in which his unpre 
pared rider came close to shooting over his 
head, he went into sudden, purposeful, 
gyroscopic action. He had never done a 
prettier bit of bucking in all his life. Any 
man then who could have stuck to his 
back for thirty seconds could have boasted 
thereafter that he could ‘‘ride."’ 

His present rider, with no inkling of 
what was about to happen, had no better 
chance with him than has a dry leaf witha 
tornado. He was catapulted upward and 
forward; he went writhing and twisting 
through the air, looking to Rapidan who 
rode up the slope toward him to be clutch- 
ing wildly at the field of stars. And where 
he fell he lay a moment groaning 

Black Diamond snorted, perhaps in dis- 
gust; the game had hardly been worth the 
playing Then he waited, shaken by 
nervous tremors, for his master 

You're a bird, you are,"’ said Rapidan 
us the fallen man got shakily to his feet 

Running off with my horse after I'd put 
my oar in with you.” 

The other did not seem fully to under- 
stand; his attitude bespoke uncertainty 
Well, he had been pretty thoroughly 
shaken. Lucky for him that he hadn't 
finished this night's escapade with a 
broken neck 

Rapidan dismounted. As he came down 
he saw the other man's swift gesture 
There was ample light diffused over the 
gray desert for him to interpret the move 
ment, though he could not be quite sure of 


Red hot, Dia- 


the weapon drawn 
‘ said Rapidan. “‘Here’s 
And that’s all I 


Go slow there, 
your horse. I want mine 
want of you.” 

He went straight to Black Diamond and 
up into the saddle He marked how the 
other man, standing there uncertainly, 
grew suddenly active and went to his own 
horse. He hadn't spoken a single word; 
a fact curiously noticeable 

He jerked his broad hat low over his 
eyes; a scarf about his neck was pulled 
high, his chin hidden in it Rapidan 
studied him intently 

Secretive Jasper,’ he mused 
if I'd know him if we met again?” 

He watched the man's walk. No two 
men, he knew, walked exactly the same 
He made what he coulc 
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of his stature, his 


girth, his way of mounting a horse. Then 
with never a word the man was gone, rid- 
ing hard from the jump, headed into the 
barren lands in the north. 

Rapidan began chuckling softly to him- 
self. 

“If I ever come across a deaf mute in 
these parts,"’ he advised Black Diamond, 
turning him slightly to the left in the gen- 
eral direction of the Honeycutt ranch, 
“Tl know him!" 


HORTLY before arriving at the Honey- 

cutt ranch headquarters—he had been 
steering toward a lighted window for 
miles—Rapidan saw someone riding toward 
him in evident wild haste 

A moment later a figure shot by him 
without slacking speed, going on with a 
rush of wind, plying a riding quirt furi- 
ously, whipping it back and forth like one 
gone mad. 

He whistled wonderingly. It was one of 
the Honeycutt girls. She had seen him, 
she had had to swerve to pass him but, 
head down and headlong, she had not 
concerned herself with his identity 

He turned in the saddle to watch her. 
Where did she think she was going? Surely 
not all the way to Nacional, starting out at 
this pace! She'd kill the horse— 

“Go ‘long, Diamond!"’ he commanded 
tersely 

He had been loitering, but now gave the 
horse its head. Of a sudden, he was im 
patient to come to his camp 

Five minutes later, just as he was turn- 
ing into the field below the house, he was 
aware of a second rider rushing toward him 
at the same breakneck pace The one 
coming now, in the way he rode, reminded 
Rapidan, save for size, of a gopher. Charlie 
Krebs undoubtedly And pounding his 
horse along at every jump 

‘“*Here I go interfering again,’ grunted 
Rapidan and strove to block the way, 
shouting 

“Hi! What's up?” Rapidan shouted 

Krebs, mouthing curses, tried to push by 
him, to ride him down, anything to avoid 
delay. But Rapidan, bound on having a 
word with him, leaned out and caught his 
bridle rein 

“Let go!"’ cried Krebs. ‘Let go, you!”’ 

“Where's the fire?"’ drawled Rapidan. 
“Who wants the doctor? Or is it a tidal 
wave?” 

‘Let go, I tell you,"’ fairly screamed 
Krebs and struck at his arm with his quirt. 

Rapidan forestalled the blow by a sudden 
shift of his hand, and the hand went 
straight to Krebs’ throat 

“Easy, little man Sic still or I'll 
squeeze you until one or two of your eyes 
pop out. What are you chasing after that 
girl for?’’ 

‘I’m not chasin’ her,’’ squealed Krebs. 
“She's played me a dirty trick, swiped the 
horse I'd saddled for me. I got to beat her 
to Nacional, that’s all.”’ 

Slowly Rapidan’s fingers relaxed. 

‘Just a little rwenty-mile race, is it?’” he 
remarked pleasantly **Sure.”’ 

‘She's cheatin’ me—she’s tryin’ to beat 
me out of some money. Let go, I tell you!" 

“So chat's it Well, run along 
little rough rider. But if anything should 
happen to the girl, remember I'll swear you 
did it."’ 

Charlie Krebs flung back some half 
choking and quite inarticulate retort and 
urged his horse again into a gallop. Rapi- 
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dan did not tarry to watch him, but rode on 
to his wagon. Only when he had rounded 
the cow barn and ¢ome within a hundred 
yards of the cottonwoods by the spring did 
he see the candle-light gushing out through 
the half-open door of his own gay little 
house 

He did not stop to unsaddle Black Dia- 
mond, but climbed the let-down steps and 
thrust the door wide open. 

‘“‘Hello,”’ he said drily. ‘Here yet? 
Thought maybe you'd be on your way.” 

‘I waited for you. I wanted a word 
with you, after all. 
Rapidan stood regarding him with keen, 
hard eyes; one would have said with some 
new interest. Certainly he had seen the 
man enough times, night and day, to know 
every feature 

He, too, had shaved this afternoon. 
That made a difference. He was younger 
than Rapidan had realized, not far up in 
the ladder of his twenties perhaps. He 
was still gaunt, dreadfully emaciated, in 
fact, eyes unnaturally emphasized in the 
drawn expanse of his face and still holding 
the haunted look of one who had so re- 
cently gone so very far doWn among spec 
tral shadows. Young and eager and reck- 
less he had been some few short days ago; 
now he looked the wreck of youth and 
recklessness. The mark of the desert was 
still upon him and would remain for many 
a day 

‘IT started to hook it for parts unknown,”’ 
he said bluntly as Rapidan came in. “* ‘Bout 
an hour ago. But I turned back. I wasn't 
going to drift along, taking a horse of yours, 
Saying never a word. Not after the way 
you'd treated me, I wasn't! I 

“Look here," said Rapidan, “I don’t 
know who you are. And I won't know— 
unless you tell me—"’ 

The young fellow jerked up his head, 
and Rapidan read in the gesture that here 
had been a bold young spur-jingler before 
the desert pulled him down, a passionate, 
defiant youngster of the hard-riding variety. 

“Well, you're welcome to know,”’ he 
rapped out. “I am—"’ 

Rapidan threw up a hasty hand 

“Sh! Hold your horses, sonny. I don't 
want to know. That's what I'm getting 
at. Youtell me nothing. And I'll do the 
telling. First rattle out of the box, here's 
this: I just met the Honeycutt hired man 
murdering horse flesh on his way to Na- 
cional. That's one thing. Next, that 
man's no good; ab-so-lute-ly no earthly 
good. Next thing, there's a reward out for 
a man named Jim Terril. Thousand dol- 
lars. There's a notice tacked up on the 
barn over yonder. Next, I left a saddled 
horse here this evening, tied to the wagon- 
wheel. It's there now. Listening, are 
you? Keep both hands over your own 
mouth and spread your ears, my son. I'm 
going to get started on my way inside fif- 
teen minutes. If anybody comes whooping 
out this way looking for anybody, they 
can follow my wheel tracks which will 
lead “em straight to Bill Smith’s ranch, 
beyond Spanish Hacienda. And, again 
supposing that anybody should come pok- 
ing around out this way, I judge we've got 
about five hours’ start on ‘em. Gort all 
that?”’ 

The young fellow stood looking at him 
curiously. His eyes were very bright like 
the eyes of a man in a fever. Suddenly a 
dash of tears came into them. 

Rapidan spoke again hastily: 
AUGUST, 1928 


“By the way, write me a letter. 
know where a letter or a wire will pick 
you up. For that we'll need a name, won't 
we? Well, sonny, I'll lend you one of 
mine; I happen to have a string of them. 
When I sign myself full and complete it 
takes a sheet of foolscap. You behold be 
fore you none other than—harken and 
heed—Julian Randolph Prentiss Worth 
ington James Daniel Rapidan. I'll stake 
you to the first two names. Sign yourself 
Julian Randolph. And make sure, sonny,”’ 
he added with so rich a solemnity that he 
brought the first hint of a grin tothe 
haunted eyes watching him, ‘‘that you so 
conduct yourself that those proud names 
remain unsullied in your keeping! 

‘“Now, there's a full canteen tied to the 
saddle and there's a little package, since 
man needs to eat—and I'd better be hitch- 
ing up my ponies.” 

The boy stepped down from the wagon 
He stopped, seeming to hesitate, and 
looked up 

iy long, old-timer,”’ he said. 

“Luck!"" said Rapidan. And added: 


“So long Jim.” 


H'’ WITHDREW into his little house 
and closed the door. Then he drew 
down the shades over his windows. If 
later anvone should ask, ‘‘Which way 
Rapidan could answer quite 
innocently, ‘“‘Don't know.”’ 

That boy take an ax and murder a man? 
Then burn the shed down over him? 
“Rats!"’ said Rapidan 

He sat a little while looking about him 
I vee was in order. 

The i ager of Rapidan's rolling home 


did he go? 


was spick-and-span and amazingly con 
venient. The cupboards went always well 
stocked; the shelves had room for an im- 


posing array of tins, boxes, paper parcels 
and odds and ends. There was even a 
cubby-hole that housed books. There 
were many other things which he did not 
use. Due to them he had found himself 
cramped for space; a trailer had been added, 
then another and there were those articles 
of all sorts: churns, brooms, carpet sw cep 
ers, sewing-machine, spare harness, guns 
he took down the rifle from the top of the 
gun rack and in its place put the old 
weapon with the carved stock which he 
had brought from Barfoot’s room. The 
single unique thing about Rapidan’s as 
sortment of “‘acquired’’ belongings was 
this: There was not an article among 
them all that had ever cost him so much as 
a penny, nor did he count at any time upon 
realizing so much as a single penny from 
the disposal any part of this accumvu- 
lation 

He was no man to thrill to the chink of 
money. But he did get a thrill and a good, 
pleasurable one, from ‘‘just swapping.” 

Having allowed ample time for a man on 
horseback to make good his unobserved 
departure toward whatever point of the 
compass he elected, he went outside. His 
movements became brisk and purposeful. 
He harnessed and hitched up. A bit of ad- 
justment was necessary; he would leave 
here driving five instead of six horses. 
He put Oliver Cromwell, a sturdy and 
dependable old sorrel, into the singletree 
which had replaced the former doubletree, 
pulled down on the lever which raised his 
poultry enclosure up to the roof, opened his 
doors to the night air, flipped up the 
window shades and blew out his candle. 
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Then, seated in the easy chair in his front 
doorway, he threw off the brake and 
reached out, groping in the corner at his 
right. A low whirring noise resulted, a 
gentle scratching sound, and then an old 
phonograph poured forth into the serene 
night a Scotch bagpipe rendition of ‘‘The 
Campbells Are Coming.’ 

The horses went forward at a good round 
trot. Rapidan looked out over the starlit 
world in rich content 


HEY say,"’ mused Rapidan, “‘that a 
man can't have everything. All 
wrong! Look at me. Consider the turtle,” 
he meditated. ‘‘If he finds the tax rate too 
high, he moves his house into the next 
county an 
His gay little house rocked along 
through the quiet hours and at a fairly 
lively pace 
When he had been on his way a full five 
hours—he had started at ten and it was 
now scme minutes after three—he came 
among some low, rocky hills and to a 
forking of the road He stopped and 
turned to look back. No one in sight yet. 
But Krebs and the Honeycutt girl might 
have their own run of good luck, coming 
upon some deputy sheriff before going all 
the way into Nacional 
They'll follow the wagon 
Rapidan was prepared to wager 
He regarded the branching roads 
thoughtfully. The one bearing off to the 
left would lead him in some eight or ten 
miles to his new ranch, that which had 
been known as the ‘‘Bill Smith place.” 
The road veering to the right, following a 
graded way along the hillside, would lead 
no doubt to the Spanish Hacienda 
The trouble is,” “that 
they'll stop here and look for tracks, to 
make sure. So go ‘long, little ponies.”’ 
They went on for another mile or so 
Then here, along the base of a hill, the 
Bill Smith road became road in name only, 
and at the right a narrow rocky pass led 


tracks," 


he dec ided 9 


into the hills 
We'll turn out here, 
said Rapidan promptly 
lust over the single range of little hills 


little ponies,” 


lay a small, pleasant valley 

He turned down the valley and headed 
toward that road which had branched off 
toward, he supposed, the Spanish Ha 
cienda pl ice 

Ten minutes later he 
brake among cottonwoods. He heard the 
quiet murmur of water. As he was step 
ping down the sudden, excited barking of 
i dog arrested him 

Then for the first time he saw the house 
It was but a little distance away, but had 
been hidden by the an old ram 
shackle affair whose unpainted boards, 
silver-grayed by the weathering of years, 
gleamed with an almost metallic luster 
For a moment he wondered if he had come 


slammed on his 


trees, 


straight on to Spanish Hacienda. But no 
The Hacienda was at least half a dozen 
miles from the fork of the road. Besides 


Don Luis Alarcon, a fine old-fashioned 
grandee if rumor had him rightly cata 
logued, would house his dignified self in 
something of a feudal mansion. Then, 
what place this? 

Rapidan went about unhitching. Break- 
fast preparations were the affair of a 
moment, and as he was washing his break- 
fast dishes something suggested itself to 


him that set him chuckling 
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He went to the singletree in which 
Oliver Cromwell had pulled all day, un- 
hooked it and slipped it out of sight under 
the canvas covering of his rearmost trailer. 
In its place he put the doubletree which he 
customarily used. 

Having done this simple task he returned 
to his dishes, but in a few minutes the 
silence was broken 

The dog broke into fresh staccato bark- 
ing. In the distance Rapidan heard a horse 
galloping. 

It was a single rider coming when he had 
looked for several. The horse was “‘set 
up"’ very prettily, sliding to a stop at the 
foot of the rickety steps; its rider came 
down with a musical jingle and ran lightly 
up to the porch which creaked dismally 
underfoot. There came a sharp and pro- 
longed rapping at the door; impatience in 
every blow. And then a voice, as urgent 
as the knocking, rang out clearly through 
the morning stillness—and it was a girl's 
voice. 

“Asleep, you two? The sun’s ‘way up in 


the sky—"’ 
rR’ PIDAN cocked an eye toward the east 


and saw that ‘‘’way up’’ must mean 
about two inches above the horizon! 

‘““And you slug-a-beds haven't opened 
an eye! Valame Dios!’ the girl's voice 
continued. 

“Whew!” ejaculated Rapidan. ‘What 
I thought was the morning breeze has 
turned into a cyclone! But what a voice 
she has, what a voice!"’ 

And it seemed to him then that this was 
a voice which he had long been waiting 
for, listening for. Foreign? He was not 
sure; there was more than a hint of the 
South in it. A Mexican girl? High-bred 
Mexican, then, be sure of that. 

“Who's there?’’ called someone from 
within the house A woman's voice 
again, but Rapidan this time made a wry 
Entirely a feminine voice, but oh, 
itself the 


face 
what a difference in femininity 
voice suggested 

And the girl's quick rejoinder, loud 
enough to carry clearly to where Rapidan 
stood, curt and emphatic, yet cool—little 
bell notes struck out impatiently yet none 
the less golden 

“You should know, you two, who I 
am! It is Seforita Alarcon come to speak 
with you. Quickly, if you please 

“I knew,’ nodded Rapidan. ‘‘Of 
course. The little lady of the Spanish Ha- 
cienda. Ifa very queenly queen should find 
herself obliged to say, ‘Off with his head!’ 
it would sound like that.”’ 

“Coming, Miss; coming right away,”’ 
said yet another voice; a man’s this time, 
foggy with sleep and oddly reminiscent of 
the woman's 

“Up 

This from the Senorita Alarcon who 
stood on their porch, waiting after the 
fashion of one who does not relish waiting, 
whipping at her glossy, shining black 
boots 

Rapidan found himself wishing Sefiorita 
Alarcon would say something more. He 
liked her. He wanted to meet her. 


Rapidan hears the cough of the murdered Bili 
Smith. He sees once more the red-bay horse ¢ 
his midnight adventure—this time with what 
a vider! He considers engaging a lawyer 
to defend him—just why is brought out in 
the September issue of the NEW McCLUuRe’s 
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Accounting 
Actuarial Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Art 
French, Italian,Spanish 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Greek New Testament 
Biology 
Bookkeeping 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Budgets 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 
Christianity, History of 
Classics 
Community Crganiza- 
tion 
Composition 
Dramatic, Elementary 
English,College,French; 
Italian, Latin Prose, 
Lyric Poetry, Public 
Speech, Spanish 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Descriptive Geometry 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic Composition, 
French, Italian 
Drawing and Painting 


Economics 


Economic Geography 
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HESE courses have been prepared by our in- 

structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home by individuals or groups. While all 
basic material essential to the full understanding 
of each subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity 
is allowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of each student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally instructed by a mem- 
ber of the University teaching staff. 


The University will send on request ful! infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A coupon 
is printed below for your convenience. If you care 
to write a letter briefly outlining your educational 
interests our instructors may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here because 
additions to the courses offered are made from time 
to time. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 

OLUMBIA University Home Study Department 

has prepared courses covering the equivalent 

of four years of High School study. This complete 

High School or College Preparatory training is 

available to those who cannot conveniently under- 

take class room work. We shall be glad to send you 
our special bulletin. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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Economic History of the 
United States 

English 

English Literature 

Essay Writing 

European History 

Finance 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 
American, Christian 
Church, European 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Labor Problems 

Latin 

Literature 

American, Biblical, 
Classical, Comparative, 
Contemporary, English, 
French, Greek, Italian, 
Juvenile, Latin, Spanish 

Magazine Article Writing 

Manufactured Gas 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 

Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 

Psychology of Childhood 
Public Health 

Public Speaking 
Religion 

Romance Languages 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural Drafting 


Typewriting, etc., etc. 
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FLORENCE REED 
Noted Actress 
writes: 

“Night in and night out, 
for months, one’s voice 
must be in perfect con- 

: dition on the stage. To 
safeguard it, yet get 
the greatest enjoyment, 
Lucky Strikes are the 
favorites in the theatre 
world.” 
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